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SUMMARY 



The aims of this study were to identifyt select, analyze, Md 
desert: tSTcatioLl progrL, for culturally 

from preschool through grade 12 which had yielded measured benefits 
of cognitive achievement. 

The written reports of over 1,000 compensatory educational pr^ 
fa^^^M^^/^'oC^ces In^o^^rc^Srs (ERIC), libraries, and some 

^LrS cognitive achievement than they normally wouU h«e «de had 
^:felved the program The list »s ^trl«ed also by con- 
sidering only programs reported between 1963 and 1968. 

A schedule of site-visits was established and 
Include eventually 98 programs In 31 urban areas and 16 • 

Durlne the site-visits , structured Interviews were held to obfa^ll 
data^ecessary to decide whether the program under study ^ Ind^ 
provided measured benefits of cognitive achievement, and If Tt ha . 

?o compile a complete description and to conduct an analysis of t 
compononts of ths succBSsful programs* 

The site-visits were conducted by five senior staff of 
American Institutes for Research, with assistance from o er s 
^^“c^ll^lons. The routine for the visits ^ “ 

raroful oat tern of training and adaptation, and normally involved 
^^ssl^ ^h onror mole senior persons In each program, « well 
Tttelr subordinates. Visits were followed up by -all and 

telephone where necessary. 

ssrs 

_ ^ tt rkf #-h<» Final Report. No study was accepted for description 

^Ls data available Indicated that pupils 

statistically significantly better scores on standardized tests than 
bad controls, or than national normative figures. 

In the analysis of slte-datdl It became evident that few If any 
comp,^al^^uStlon programs are free fro. 

design, testing, data recording, or interpretation. Hai^ apparently 
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Part II of this Final Report comprises the descriptions of 21 
programs which met the study's criteria. Each description was written 
according to a specially developed format • to provide a concise yet 
readable account of the nature, operation, and results of each program 
for principals, superintendents, and other Interested persons. The 
U. S. Office of Education, sponsors of the study, requested that the 
descriptions be written so that enough detail was offered for a pre- 
Idmlnary decision to be made in a school district about the desirability 
oi: attempting a locally modified replication. The descriptions Include 
six referring to preschool programs; twelve, to elementary pupils, 
sxid five at the high school level. They range from small-scale experi- 
laents for less than 100 children to major programs involving many 
thousands. Some operate during school hours, others after school. 

Most are inner-city projects for Negroes or Spanish-speaking Americans, 
but some serve Appalachian white and other minority groups. The pre- 
school programs claim improvements in intelligence ratings, generally 
speaking, while the others show benefits in terms of reading grade- 
equivalents. Each is unique in the treatment it provided. 

Part 1 of this Final Report, although much more technical, is an 
intrinsic part of the study and shoull not be neglected. Apart from 
providing background to the study, and an account of its limits, it 
contains full details of the methods or .procedures followed and of 
problems encountered. The typical characteristics of the programs 
described are discussed, followed by a tentative analysis of the " 
programs' components. The question of apparently well designed pro- 
grams which yield unimportant or no measured benefits of cognitive 
achievement is explored. Guidelines for program design and evaluation 
are proposed. A closing section deals with possible approaches to 
cost-effectiveness analysis for compensatory education programs. A list 
of references is followed by two extensive bibliographies, one pro- 
viding general sources on the culturally disadvantaged, the other citing 
all materials collected during the study and relating to programs not 
described. 

In the tentative analysis of programs described, several common com* 
ponents were identified, such as a pupil-to-adult ratio of no more than 
seven to one. It is possible that these are components critical to the 
success of programs in yielding measured benefits of cognitive achieve- 
ment, but no firm conclusions could be drawn on this point, as the study 
did not Include a conqparlson between common components of (successful) 
programs described and ones (not successful) studied but not described. 

The guidelines offered for program design and evalutlon concentrate 
upon a detailed, comprehensive, and accurate approach using appropriate 
statistical tools. 

The discussion of cost-effectiveness concludes that there needs to 
be a greater number of successful programs to choose among, as well as 
more comprehensive data on Inputs and outputs. 



INTRODUCTION 



The chief product of this study has been the descriptions of 
selected educational programs for culturally disadvantaged children 
in America. Each of these programs has yielded measured benefits 
of cognitive achievement. 

Although the descriptions have been written by several authors , 
a common format has been followed with only minor individual variations . 
Thus it is possible for a person wishing to know about fhe populations 
of a number of programs to turn to rougbly the same paragraph, under 
the same general heading, in each description. Since not as much 
Information is available about some programs as about others , not 
every feature of the descriptions appears in every description. 



Explanation of the Program Descriptions 

Most of the descriptions comprise nine main parts: 

Introduction 

Personnel 

Methodology: General 
Methodology: Specific Exanq>les 
Evaluation 
Budget 

Quoted Sources 
Sources not Quoted 
For More Information 



Introduction : Here a quick overview of the program is provided. 

First, a brief description of the treatment is given, followed by 
details of the pupils served by the program. The historical develop- 
ment of the program is dealt with next, rather briefly, and the 
magnitude of the program is outlined. Finally the cognitive behaviors 
measured are listed together with a very short account of the main 
results of testing. 

The introduction is Intended only to indicate to the reader the 
salient features of the program, enabling him to judge whether he 
should read the more detailed description under the other headings. 
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Personnel ; The personnel Involved in a program are listed in 
categories. After the name of each category (e.g. educational aides) 
a few notes are usually given in parentheses concerning the qualifl- 
cations or selection procedures for this category. Should these be 
fairly obvious, as in the case of guidance counsellors, secretaries, 
or school nurses, nothing will be mentioned. Then for each category 
the more lnq[>ortant activities and duties are listed, although again 
nothing Is entered for the more obvious cases. , 

Under this heading there may also be noted the time commitment 
of various categories of personnel, particularly If these people are 
sharing their time between several programs. Others only tangentially 
associated with the program being described, such as janitors, cooks, 
or the district director of research In some cities, are mentioned In 
a final paragraph rather than by category. 



ilethodology; General ; The assumptions and objectives of the 
program are frequently Included under this heading, particularly If 
they have been clearly laid down by the program director. A narrative 
outlining the treatment used In the program forms the core of this 
part, however, including all the major conq>onents In as conq>rehenslve 
a manner as the available Information has allowed. Not only the 
Instructional methods used with the pupils, but also any training 
programs for teachers are discussed here. Every attempt has been 
made to provide here a framework of fact about what happens In the 
classroom, onto which the reader may attach the additional specific 
examples of the next part of the description. 



Hethodology; Specific Examples ; Where specific examples of prin- 
cipal aspects of a program have been available, these are usually 
Included under this heading, althou^ some may be discussed under 
Hethodology; General. The examples are selected from the available 
publications concerning the program, or In a few cases on the basis 
of personal observation of the program. They are selected to Illustrate 
the content, methods, or effects of the program; consequently, they 
range from Infants' songs to tutors' accounts. Materials found to be 
particularly useful In the program may be listed here or described. 
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Evaluation : If there is more than one evaluation report available 

on a program, from two sources for the same year or for several years, 
this part of the description will attempt to deal with each, showing 
both juxtapositions and trends. Hence this part ranges from a few para- 
graphs for s(me programs to many pages for others. The evaluation 
reports have been examined critically by the staff of this study , and 
many programs have not been included in this publication because either 
the reports or on-site inquiries showed that there were no measured 
benefits of cognitive achievement for one reason or another. Even for 
the programs described here there are warnings to the reader; these are 
contained chiefly in Part I, but in some of the descriptions specific 
comments and caveats have been written, as appropriate. 

The measures of achievement used are described first, for each area 
tested. Intelligence tests are included under this heading because, in 
the opinion of the research staff of this study, they measure achieve- 
ment rather than innate ability in the context of these programs. The 
test results are summarized (not presented in full), usually in tables. 
Wherever possible the results are presented simply, although the level 
of confidence (p value) for the differences (gains) may be cited. The 
p value indicates whether or not the differences shown in the results 
are statistically significant. The term "significant” or "statistically 
significant” occurs quite frequently. For the layman, a p value of .05 
(5 percent) or less means that there very probably was a difference be- 
tween the scores obtained. A p value of less than .01 (1 percent) peans 
that the difference is almost certainly a real one. 

If the data are suitable, graphs are drawn to show the relative 
status of pupils at the start and end of phases of the program. These 
graphs are more fully explained in Part I, but a glance at one of them 
shows that they plot actual or nominal grade level (the grade the 
pupil is in) against achieved grade level as measured by tests. The 
national norm represents pupils who are achieving at the same level as 
the grade they are in. The disadvantaged norm is a hypothetical one 
devised for this study and based on many estimates of pupil perform- 
ance in disadvantaged areas. It shows the disadvantaged pupil as 
achieving at about two-thirds of his nominal grade level. Programs 
yielding benefits must produce an upward slope on the graph towards 
the national norm and away from the disadvantaged norm if those gains 
are to be thought to be educationally significant. 

Next under this heading other evaluation indices are discussed, 
usually briefly. The studies undertaken are outlined, and the results 
summarized, to give a fuller picture of evaluation. Should non- 
cognltlve achievement , such as Improvement of the self-image of pupils , 
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have been the major object ive of the program, this has been mentioned. 
This portion Is not Intended to be exhaustive. 

The final product of the evaluatlon(s) Is usually modifications 
and suggestions for changing the program. These are discussed last 
tinder the Evaluation heading. Where possible the reasons for the 
changes are Included. From this portion It should be possible to 
judge what changes might be made (were It adopted elsewhere) to Im- 
prove the program still further. 



Budget ; This heading is not intended to provide for a detailed 
account of all the expenditures associated with a program. Such 
figures are rarely obtainable. Rather it is a description of what 
conqponents a planner would have to take Into consideration in re- 
plicating the program, together with whatever rough estimates of per 
pupil costs or of global costs the researchers have been able to 
secure. It may Include typical staffing patterns required, types of 
materials essential to the program, details of space to be provided 
in schools, cost-trends over several years, and other relevant Items 
of this nature. 



Quoted Sources ; Here are listed the reports actually quoted in 
the description . 



Sources not Quoted : Other publications or documents known to the 

researchers which give further details of the program described are 
listed under this heading. 



For More Informatlon t One or more names and addresses are given 
for people closely associated with the program described or its 
evaluation. These were correct in August 1968. 



It should be clearly understood that time and financial limitations 
rendered this study Incomplete in certain ways. It did not prove 
feasible to visit every city of the United States where programs of 
promise are in operation. Hence the list of descriptions given here 
may well omit significant programs worthy of description in further 
studies at some future date. 
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THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM OF FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 



Introduction 

o 11 ^ 4 ® emphasized language development, through the use of 

groups including not more than five 
children to one adult. Teacher aides and parent volunteers made this 
low child— adult ratio possible. 

3 to 5 years of age, mostly MexlcanrAmerican, 

two-thirds of them were from families 
••ho welfare; the remaining students were chosen on the basis of 

the family s economic need and English-language deprivation. 

This was an academic-year program which began in 1964-65 with a 
pilot study involving approximately 45 students. It grew through 

succeeding years and by 1967-68 included 750 students in 50 daises 
at 19 elementary school sites. 

gains in vocabulary proficiency were measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. ^ 



B. 



Personne l 

A. Program Coordinator. 

P’^ogram coordinator assumed general administrative responsi- 
bility for all aspects of the program. 

Resource Teachers. (Two in number, one full-time, one half-time.) 

They assisted the coordinator in all phases of the 
preschool program; assisted the teachers in planning for 
parent participation in the preschool program and for 
parent education meetings. They helped to provide in- 
service training for teachers by planning and writing 
newsletters, bulletins, and study guides listing sea- 
sonal or relevant program ideas, suggestions, and ac- 
tivities; provided assistance in the classroom to teachers 
who requested help (Gillen, et al., 1966). 

number, half-time, one per preschool class. 
rllliVl A elementary or kindergarten credential. Others 

certified with a secondary home economics credential, since requirements 
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for this credential included considerable study of child development. 

Some others had "special children's centers permits," which were issued 
to personnel with bachelor's degrees in other fields. Of the 50 
teachers in 1967-68, five were Negro and one Mexlcan-American; effort 
was being made to recruit more teachers from the latter group.) 

They assiuned responsibility for the instruction of one class, with 
the assistance of the teacher aide and parent volunteers; they con- 
ducted a parent meeting every second week. 

D. Teacher Aides. (Fifty in number; one per class; non-certifled; 
facility in the Spanish language. Some parents became teacher aides 
after experience as volunteers in the Instructional program.) 

The teacher aides assisted the teacher with classroom instruction; 
they took her place when she had to confer with visitors, parents, or 
nurse. They assisted her with home calls and parent meetings. 

E. Nurses. (Three full-time; two part-time.) 

The nurses appraised hearing, vision, dental condition, and 
health problems of the children; they attempted to secure remediation 
and treatment through the support of the family, and welfare-and- 
community agencies. They maintained health records, and assisted with 
the health education of parents and children in the classroom and at 
parent meetings. 

F. Secretaries. (Two in number; full-time. Located at the office 
of the coordinator.) 

The secretaries prepared cumulative records on all children. 

They typed such things as invoices, forms, and instructional materials. 

In addition, other school personnel had part-time or auxiliary 
responsibility for the project. The preschool classrooms were located 
on elementary school sites in the target area, and became an administrative 
part of each school. Thus, the school principal had the usual admin- 
istrative responsibilities for the preschool on his campus, and his 
secretarial, custodial, and cafeteria staff were similarly responsible 
for such things as preschool student records, plant maintenance, and 
provision of milk. The department of preschool education was com- 
pletely responsible for the curriculum, however. (Additionally, the 
district director of compensatory eaucatlon had administrative 
responsibilities for this as well as for other compensatory projects, 
as did the district evaluation specialist.) 
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Methodology! Gene, al 



The emphesls of the progren was upon verbal coimnunication and 
vocabulary development with each child spending most of his class time 
in a small discussion-and-activity group that included one adult and a 
few children* In this way, the child could verbalize naturally and 
frequently in a conversation, rather than having to raise his hand 
and await his infrequent opportunity to respond to the questions of 
the teacher* A favorable child-adult ratio was possible since there 
were not more than 15 children per class, along with one teacher, one 
teacher aide, and at least one parent volunteer* 

Activities Included experiences in: language (fingerplays, 

telephones); music (singing, rhythmic and interpretive physical re- 
actions such as marching, being bears, being trees in the wind); arts 
and crafts (fingerpainting, clay); science (living things, magnets); 
health and safety (rest, nutrition, toileting, cleanliness); games 
and educational toys (puzzles, tinkertoys)* The California climate 
also permits major emphasis upon thjg^outdoors as a classroom, and the 
curriculum includes walks and bus trips* 

Each class met 3 hours per day, 5 days per week, for the academic 
year* Classes were conducted in 27 portable classrooms set up at 19 
elementary school sites* Two classes per day met in each room, one 
group from 8! 30 to ll!30 and the other from 12! 30 to 3! 30* Each 
teacher and aide worked with one class only* 

As vacancies occurred in a class, they were filled from a waiting 
list* Some children remained in the program for 2 years, some for 
one; all remained until ready for kindergarten* 

Parent involvement was considered an important component of the 
program* In the classroom, the parent was encouraged and allowed to 
play a full instructional role with the discussion— activity group of 
which she had^ charge — " she was not merely treated as a helper* 

The program cbordlnator described parent activity during the 1966-67 
school year as follows (Forrester, 1967, pp* 9-10)! 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 1966-67 

During the 1966-67 school year, we encouraged the 
parents of enrolled children to participate, in the 
preschool program as much as possible. The goal towards 
which we worked was to have a parent or other res- 
ponsible adult from each child* s home participate one 
day a week at school; attend parent meetings (two per 
month); and join the class for study trips. 
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We planned with the parents for the staffing of 
the preschool classes and tried to help find solutions 
for baby-sitting problems and transportation needs. 

Our Spanish-speaking aides were often helpful in 
explaining school procedure and helping Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan parents feel comfortable. 

We planned with the parents the ways in which they 
would work at school. They did many things that needed 
to be done and many other things that they wanted to 
do. Parents mixed paint, served food, read stories, 
turned jump ropes, rocked children, rubbed backs at 
rest time, saw that children did a good job of hand 
washing, made plnatas, dried tears, answered questions, 
repaired equipment , brought animals to school^ and 
generally contributed much to the children's program. 

We tried to keep those parents who were unable to 
attend children's classes or parent meetings informed 
of what was going cm through btrll etlns , letters, phone 
calls, and home calls. 

We talked to the parents to find the best time 
to schedule parent meetings. Some teachers had a set 
meeting time during the month, others called meetings 
at varying times. Meetings were held during the day; 

at night; after study trips; after a birthday celebration 
or after a specially planned lunch, pot luck or even 
breakfast. In some instances volunteers helped care 
for children during parent meetings. 

Children helped prepare for parent meetings by 
making invitations, tape recordings of class activities, 
or a simple dessert! 

The teachers tried to find and follow the needs and 
interests of each particular group in planning for the 
meetings. 

Par 0 nt meetings were held in each preschool center at least twice 
per month during the 1967—68 school year* 

Included among the topics for one month were: "philosophy and 

aims of preschool"; "values we want our children to hold"; "discipline 
"staffing and study trip plans"; "adult “education class offsprings"; 
topics on nutrition and immunizations; and participation in craft 
projects, sewing, and attendance at a PTA meeting. Book and film 
discussions were the vehicle for some topics. 



Another Instrument of parent involvement was the parents' advisory 
committee, which met once per month. This committee made recommendations 
which were acted upon by the preschool staff. For Instance: that a 

handbook for parents be published (this was done); that a preschool- 
kindergarten articulation program be started (this was begun). 

Study trips were considered to be an Important part of the cur- 
riculum* Each class took five bus trips per year, In addition to 

walking trips and outings via parent car pool. In addition, 
parents were occasionally taken or a bus trip first, to become fa- 
. miliar with the place being visited. A subsequent bus trip was for 
dilldreh and parents together, so that parents might serve as guides 
And instructors for their children. Parents often followed up this 
trip with a family outing to the site. For many parents, the study 
trl|»a constituted the first visit to the study site. For Instance, 
of 18 parents visiting a local .museum, only one had been there pre- 
viously. 

Jpuring the 1967-68 school ye^r, study trips exclusively for 
adult family members were made to the Art Center, the Museum, a dam, 
a dairy, and e rug mill. As a follow-up, a leaflet was prepared * 
listing placed to vfslt and things to see and do aroimd the city. 

Many volunteers have given freely of their time and talent to 
the preschool programs. The Fresno Volunteer Bureau and other com- 
munity groups have recruited volunteers for the program. A total of 
32 volunteers contributed their time and services during the 1967- 
68 year. 

A monthly staff meeting was conducted. Sample topics Included 
"concept and vocabulary development," "psychological services for 
preschool children," "music for young children." These sessions were 
often conducted by outside experts. Depending upon the topic, some 
meetings were for the teachers, while others might be for the entire 
preschool staff. Also, a monthly staff bulletin was Issued, with con- 
tributions from teaqhers, notices of meetings, trips, and other current r 

Through the 1967-68 school year, 29 Inservlce and/or organiza- 
tional meetings were held for preschool teachers and aides. Seven of 
^ese meetings were for teachers only, three were for aides only, and 
the remaining 19 meetings were held for teachers add aides together. 

In order to make communication easier and to adapt schedules to the 
needs of the teachers and aides, four small daytime meetings Were 
often held on one topic, rathOr than calling an evening meeting for 
one hundred people. Invitations were extended to preschool and Head 
Start personnel of outlying areas not attached to the Fresno City 
unified School District for those meetings which were not organiza- 
tional In (Content . 



Because it was felt that greater articulation was needed between 
preschool and kindergarten, an articulation pilot program was begun at 
one of the school sites in 1966-67. In this program mothers of 
kindergarten children continued to assist in classrt n instruction, 
as they had done the previous year in preschool, and preschool staff 
Introduced the kindergarten teachers to the methods and philosophy of 
the preschool. 



Methodology; Specific Examples 

Program activities were designed: 1) to develop a functional 

English vocabulary by presenting new words in the context of the 
students' activities; 2) to encourage the child to vocalize freely in 
English; 3) to introduce the child to standard sentence structure ' 
through example; 4) to stress listening and speaking skills; 5) to 
emphasize articulation by exanq>le rather than correction. To these 
ends: 



A. Children played classification games, such as sorting pictures of 
animals into groups such as farm animals, pets, zoo animals. 

B. The children sang songs or recited poems chosen speclfi.cally to 
help them produce sounds from the standard English repertoire. ~ 
Fingerplays, in which the children gestured to Illustrate the song- 
f oem, were the vehicle used to encourage participation. 

Teachers used a list of "English Sounds for Which There is No 
Equivalent in Spanish," along with a list of 58 fingerplays appro- 
priate for each sound. Following are some of the sounds and finger- 
plays, the numbers after each sound refer to the appropriate finger- 
plays [Fresno Unified School District, 1966 (?)]. 

i him, this, his. 

This sound has equivalent in Spanish. There will be 
a tendency to pronounce these words as heem. thees « hees. 
18-20 and 22, 24, 25. 

j jump, judge. 

This sound has no counterpart in Spanish and must be 
taught. J, is sometimes substituted for ^ in such words 
as yes, yellow . 

■ ' ■ . 21-25. 
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ng Children who speak Spanish tend to make the sound of ng_ with 
an added ^ or ^ sound following the blend as ~ singging, 
singger. 

26-27. 

18. Tippy tippy tiptoe. 

Here we go. 

Tippy tippy tiptoe, 
to and fro. 

Tippy tippy tiptoe 
Through the house. 

Tippy tippy tiptoe. 

Quiet as a mouse. 

19. Little brown rabbit went hippity hop. 

Into the garden without any stop. 

Hippity, hop, hippity hop 

He ate for his supper a fresh carrot top 
Hippity hop, hippity hop 

Then home* went the rabbit without any stop. 

Hippity hop, hippity hop. 

20. This little frog broke his toe. 

This little frog said. Oh, Oh! 

This little frog laughed and was glad 

This little frog was very sad 

This little frog did just what he should: 

He ran for the doctor as fast as he could. 

21. Jack be nimble. Jack be quick 
Jack junq> over the candlestick. 

22. Two little blackbirds 
Sitting on a hill 
One named Jack 

The other named Jill 

Fly away Jack, Fly away Jill 

Come back Jack, Come back Jill 

23. Five little Jack-o-lantems sitting on a gate 
The first one said, "Oh, my, it*s getting late". 

The second one said "There are witches in the air". 

The third one said, "Oh, I don't care" 

The fourth one said. It's just Halloween fun". 

The fifth one said, "Come on. let's run". 

"Whoooooooo" said the wind 
And out went the light. 

Away ran these Jack— o— latems on Halloween night. 
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Jack and Jill (traditional) 




25. Jack-in-the-box sits so still 
Will he come out? 

Oh, yes, he will! 

26. The little mice are creeping, creeping, creeping. 

The little mice are nibbling, nibbling, nibbling. 

The little mice are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping. 

The old grey cat comes creeping, creeping, creeping 
Scamper, Scamper, Scamper! 

27. Merry bells are ringing 
Boys and girls are singing 
Candle lights are glowing 
Winter winds are blowing 
Fairies are a-dancing 
Reindeer are a-prancing 
Christmas trees are gleaming 
Silver stars are beaming 

It's Christmas! 

C. During one of the walking trips the children visited a garden and 
observed and discussed the various types of plants growing there. 

They later grew their own tulips at school and measured and charted 
their growth by drawings. The vocabulary words taught from these 
combined activities included: digging, watering, twigs, sprouts, 

buds, leaves, bulbs, roots, earth. 



Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

A statistical report was not available on the 1964-1965 preschool 
pilot project. It was noted in the narrative report for that year, 
however, that the children "were evaluated over a period of one year 
ana a half," and that on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test "nearly 
every child raised his IQ by 10 to 20 points". (Fresno City Unified 
School District, 1965, p.21). 

In 1965-66 the Peabody was used again on a pretest - posttest 
basis. However, the program was of very short duration, beginning 
January 31 in some schools. and March 28 in others. It was hypothesized 
in the 1965-1966 evaluation report that the brevity of the program, 
coupled with the fact that teachers did not have previous nursery 
experience, accounted in large part for the negligible gains reported. 
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Only the gain for one school was reported as being statistically 
significant (Fresno City Unified School District, 1966). 

Again during the 1966-67 year the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) was administered in a pretest - posttest design. Because of 
lack of test materials the pretest (Form A) was not administered until 
December while Form B was administered at the end of May. A bivariate 
analysis of 428 pupils who' took both tests was done. The three ethnic 
groups, Caucasian, Mexican- American, and Negro were treated separately 
to determine whether there was a difference between ethnic groups as 
they entered preschools and whether there was a difference between 
groups as to benefit from the program. An analysis of variance was 
made of the pretest means of the three groups and also of the posttest 
means. A ”t" test of significance of difference between correlated 
means was computed for each group to test the significance of each 
ethnic group's gain. 

The results of the analysis are presented belov/. 

Table 1 

COMPARISON OF PPVT PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS FOR EACH GROUP 
IN THE FRESNO PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, 1966-67 





Total 


Caucasian 


Mexican- 

Anerican 


Negro 


F 


Pretest Mean 


84.3 


94.9 


82.1 


80.0 


6.80* 


Post test Mean 


96.5 


98.9 


94.3 


98.1 


1.78 




7.24* 


2.10* 


8.16* 


7.80* 





* Difference significant at .05 level. 

[Adapted from Table I, page 61, Fresno City Unified School 
District (1967) ] 



As noted, the total sample and all three separate groups made 
statistically significant gains. The means of the three ethnic 
groups differed significantly from one another on the pretest measure 
but there was no statistically significant difference between the 
three means on the posttest measure. 

It was concluded from these data that the three ethnic groups 
involved in this program came to the program with differing verbal 
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ability and/or vocabulary as measured by the PPVT. This difference 
may be due to differing backgrounds of verbal experience or perhaps 
some other variable. This difference was gone by the end of the 
treatment period, again as measured by the PPVT. It is important 
to note that while the differences between the group means disappeared, 
it was not due to gain on the part of a low group or groups while 
the higher group or groups showed no gain: all groups showed sig- 

nificant gain, but the gains were such as to equalize verbal ability 
as measured by the PPVT. 

For the 1967-68 school year the PPVT Form A was administered as 
a pretest in September and as a posttest in May. Only the children 
who took both tests were considered in the analysis. A test of the 
significance of gain was conq)uted for each class and for each major 
ethnic group in the program. An analysis of variance was computed to 
determine whether the major participating ethnic groups differed from 
one another on the pretest and/or posttest. 

Of the 47 classes considered, 38 gained significantly in intel- 
ligence as measured by the PPVT. Also, as shown below, each major 
ethnic group gained significantly. 



Table 2 

COMPARISON OF PPVT PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS FOR EACH GROUP 
IN THE FRESNO PBIESCHOOL PROGRAM 1967-68 



Ethnic 

Group 


N 


Pretest 
Mean S.D. 


Posttest 
Mean S.D. 


r 


Diff. 


t 


Mexican- 


















American 


198 


83.7 


15.32 


98.8 


13.42 


.62 


+15.1 


16.62* 


Negro 


165 


85.4 


14.98 


101.0 


12.41 


.62 


+15.6 


16.44* 


All Others 


89 


94.3 


17.8 


106.3 


14.89 


.72 


+12.0 


8.95* 



* Significant at .05 level. 



[Adapted from Tabl^ III, page 109, Fresno City Unified School 
District, (1968) J 

The analysis of variance revealed significant differences betv/een 
ethnic groups on both pretests and posttests. 
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The conclusion stated In the 1967-*68 evaluation report was as 
follows (Fresno City Unified School District, 1968, p. 107); 

As evidenced by the PPVT, this program has been success- 
ful in increasing the intelligence of preschool children 
as measured by the PPVT. Whether or not this gain is 
lasting, or will result in better performance and learning 
in the primary grades, has yet to be demonstrated. This 
question, as to the longitudinal benefits of this program, 
is being explored. 



B. Other Evaluation Indices 



In 1966-67, teachers and social case workers were asked to re- 
spond to opinionnaires concerning the program and its effect upon 
children and parents. Ratings were quite positive. Also, the parents* 
advisory committee strongly recommended extension of the program to 
more children. An increased sense of community was noted, as 
evidenced by a San Francisco excursion and a Mexican-American fair, 
both arranged by and at the initiative of the parents. During the 
1967-68 school year, parents of the preschool children became 
interested in furthering their own education. All mothers whosb 
children were enrolled in the preschool classes at one location at- 
tended an adult school sponsored jointly by the County Welfa:re De- 
partment and the Fresno Adult School. As a result of becoming involved 
in the preschool programs, many parents and aides served as officers 
and committee members on the school's PTA boards. 

C. Modifications 



The staff has expressed a felt need for a greater irticulation of 
the preschool and kindergarten programs, if the latter is to capitalize 
adequately on the gains achieved in preschool. As a result of meetings 
and a questionnaire survey conducted during the 1967-68 school year, 
the children in the 1968-69 school year will be grouped in kinder- 
garten classes in order to follow preschool and Head Start children 
through the kindergarten year. No one class will be made up entirely 
of preschool or Head Start children, nor will these children be 
"scattered" through every kindergarten class in the school. By 
identifying and grouping the children, an enriched instructional pro- 
gram of inservice education can be provided for teachers and aides. 

As a result of early identification and grouping of children for 
instructional purposes, a design for continuous evaluation can be set 
up. Principals, preschool and kindergarten teachers, parents and 
others will meet regularly to exchange ideas and information in 
order to provide the necessary continuity for children and programs. 
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Budget for 1967~68 School Year 



2 


Program Coordinator 
Resource Teachers 


Full-time 
1 full-time 


50 


Teachers (one per class 


1 half-time 
Half-time 


50 


Teacher Aides (one per class) 


Half-time 


5 


Nurses 


3 full, 2 part-time 


2 

27 


Secretaries 
Portable buildings 


1 per 2 classes 


Custodial service 1 hr/day/building 

Materials cost * $125/class, then $75 ($125 in year 1, $75 in 
subsequent years). $480,000 for 750 children was total cost of pro| 


for 


1967-68. 





Quoted Sources 

Forrester, F. Annual r<port for preaeteo61 compensat ory education 
projects; Unruh A.B, 1331 Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Title I . Fresno, California: Fresno City Unified School 

District, 1967, 

Fresno City Unified School District. Pilot project in compensatory 
education. Fresno, California: The District, 1965. 

Fresno City Unified School District. Descriptio ns of Flngerplays. 
Fresno, California; The District, 1966 (?) Unpublished. 

Fresno City Unified School District. Evaluation of the comprehensive 
education program instituted under the provisions of Title I 
"Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965”. Public Law 
89-10 for the 1965-66 school year. Fresno, California; The 
District, 1966. 

Fresno City Unified School District. Evaluation of th e comprehensive 
CQiwpensatorv education program instituted und er the provisions of 
Title I "Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196 5", Public 
Law 89-10 for the 1966-67 school year . Fresno, California; 

The District, 1967. 

Fresno City Unified School District. Evaluation of the c omprehensive 
compensatory education program instituted under the provisions 
of Title I "Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965" . 

Public Law 89-10 for the 1967-68 school year . Fresno, California ; 
The District, 1968. 
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Gillen, W., Nielsen, H. , Swords, R, , Jones, S, M. , Stewart, J, , 

Pratt, A., Forrester, F. , Mallory, N. , and Carlson, A. A guide 
for preschools . Fresno, California; Fresno City Unified School 
District, 1966, 



For More Information 




Mrs. Frances Forrester, Coordinator 
Preschool Program 
305 E. Belgravia Avenue 
Fresno, California 93706 

Mr. Arthur Carlson 

Director of Compensatory Education 

Fresno City Unified School District 

2348 Mariposa Street 

Fresno, California 93721 

(209) 268-4331 

Mr. Gordon Graves 
Program Evaluator 

Fresno City Unified School District 
2348 Mariposa Street 
Fresno, California 93721 
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THE INFANT EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Introduction 

Tutors provided intellectual and verbal stimulation to children, 
from the time the children were age 15 months until they were age 
36 months. Instruction was on a one tutor rone child basis, 1 hour 
per day, 5 days per week, in the child's home. 

The children were Negro males. They were drawn from homes 
that met two of the following three criteria: 1) the mother's 

formal education was less than 12 years; 2) the mother's work 
history was of unskilled or semi-skilled employment; and 3) the 
family income was $5000 or less. Fathers were absent in many of 
the homes; the families were of lower socio-economic status. All 
lived in deteriorated areas of Washington, D.C, An attempt was 
made to choose the participants from relatively stable homes, not 
so noisy or overcrowded as to interfere with the home tutoring 
sessions which were central to the project. Children were not 
selected if they displayed serious sensory or neurological problems. 

The training of tutors and selection of children began in 
September 1965 and tutoring began 2 to 3 months later. There were 
28 children in the experimental group and 30 in a control group. 
Follow-up evaluation continues. 

Various tests of intelligence were used. The effectiveness of 
the program was indicated by the increasing superiority of experi- 
mentals over controls at intervals in the program. 



Personnel 

A. Project Director, (Approximately one-half time, divided into 
one-quarter time on research and one-quarter time on administration 
of the instructional program per se.) 

The Project Director assumed overall responsibility for the 
project, participated in recruiting personnel, selecting the sample, 
and planning of data collection and analysis. He secured the co- 
operation of community agencies, conferred with the supervisor 
regarding day-to-day operation, and established policy. 

B. Project Supervisor. (Full-time.) 
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The Project Supervisor conducted the day-to-day operation of 
the project under supervision of the director. He recruited the 
sample and the tutors, conferred with families to assure their 
ongoing cooperation, and scheduled the testing sessions and arranged 
the transportation in order to get the subjects to them. 

C. Educational Supervisor. (Full-time. Master's degree in speech 
and previous nursery-school teaching experience.) 

He planned the basic curriculum and instruction, purchased 
instructional materials, supervised tutors and organized a weekly 
group session with them. 

D. Tutors. (Eight in number, full-time. Female; college degree; 
p]^ 0 vious experience with inner-city children in such capacities as 
teaching or nursing. Approximately half were Negro.) 

E. Secretary. (Full-time.) 

Dr. Earl S. Schaefer, the project officer from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, was also a key figure in the develop- 
ment and continuing program. 

Also, there were three part-time test administrators, whose 
duties were related to the research and evaluation, rather than the 
instructional component of the program. 



Methodology ; General 



The instructional program was based upon certain rationale, 
summarized as follows; 

Studies of intellectual development have found no 
differences in mean mental test scores of infants from 
different social classes and from different races up to 
15 to 18 months, but by the age of 3 years large 
differences between groups have emerged. A number of 
studies show that measures of intellectual level are 
highly correlated with verbal abilities as measured by 
tests of vocabulary and information, and that culturally- 
deprived groups and bilingual groups are more retarded 
'on these verbal tests than on nonverbal tests of intel- 
lectual ability. Studies of lower socio-economic status 
groups have shown that such children receive less verbal 
stimulation from parents through mealtime conversation. 
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reading, and other shared experiences than mlddle>class 
groups and that the parents present less adequate models 
for language learning. These studies suggest the hy- 
pothesis that culturally-deprived children develop pro- 
gressively greater deficits. In Intellectual functioning 
during the period from 15 months to 3 years - the period 
of early verbal development, because of lack of adequate 
Intellectual, particularly verbal, stimulation. 

The Initiative of the tutor ancl the one-to-one tutor-pupil 
relationship were considered to be the cornerstones of the project. 
The curriculum sequence was to a large degree evolutionary, rather 
than pre-speclfled. The tutor tailored the training to each child 
In cooperation with the educational supervisor and with one other 
tutor who shared responsibility for the child. 

The training of the tutors began with the Initial period of 
2 to 3 months before the tutoring began. During this period approxi- 
mately half-time was devoted to training activities. There were 
lectures by the project officer, other senior project personnel, and 
university professors from appropriate disciplines. Three needs of 
culturally disadvantaged Infants were emphasized: 1) need for posi- 

tive relationships with other persons; 2) need for varied stimula- 
tion; 3) need for verbal development. The training period was 
meant to encourage certain attitudes and behaviors of the tutor, 
such as acceptance of the child's Interests, praising of his achieve- 
ments, maintaining with the child an attitude of enthusiastic ex- 
ploration, and giving him the sorts of experiences that Infants from 
the higher social classes usually enjoy. Tutors also visited chil- 
dren's Institutions, and each had a pilot case for 2 weeks, to gain 
experience In tutoring and In dealing with the family. 

The tutor then began the program of home visitation. Each 
child was tutored In the home for 1 hour a day, 5 days per week, 
from the time the child was 15 months old until he was 36 months 
old. Main emphasis was upon verbal development and concomitant 
concept formation. The tutor talked with the child, showed him 
pictures, taught new words, played games, read from books, assisted 
In coloring of pictures and construction of simple jigsaw puzzles, 
etc. Lesson plans were not rigid; emphasis was upon a flexible, 
spontaneous, and pleasant Interaction between tutor and child. 

The early sessions were devoted primarily to diagnosing the 
needs of the children and to discovering what Items stimulated 
them. A wide variety of toys were used as stimuli. Including 
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blocks, wooden animals, and nesting boxes, as well as various Items 
around the home. Subsequent sessions were devoted to meaningful 
verbal exchange between tutor and child. Objects were named casu- 
ally but often. The children were led gradually from the familiar 
to the novel; as they matured they became interested in being read 
to from books, looking at pictures therein, and taking walks about 
the neighborhood. 

Participation of the mother and of other family members in the 
education of the infant was encouraged but not required. Frequently, 
the mother spontaneously joined the activity and asked the tutor* s 
advice as to how she could continue the activity with the child and 
his siblings. Books and materials were left in the home by the 
tutor for this purpose. 

The typical daily schedule of a tutor began with a half-hour to 
1-hour conference with the educational supervisor or the coopera- 
ting tutor. Then there were two tutorial sessions in the morning 
and two again in the afternoon, followed by completion of progress 
notes on the children. Each tutor worked on alternate weeks with 
7 two different groups of four children. In this way, each child 
came to know two different tutors, rather than just one. Thus, if 
a tutor had for any reason been replaced during the program, the 
children affected would have some continuity from the remaining 
tutor. 

The average tutoring time per child was 340 hours, or 16 hours 
per month for the 21 months of the program. 

Each child was served continuously through the course of the 
project, even though some families moved several times, during this 
period. 

Each mother was paid $1 per tutoring session and $10 each time 
she brought her child to one of several test administrations. 

Tutors met with the educational supervisor in a weekly 2-hour 
group session. The function of these sessions was stated as follows: 

Primary emphasis will be upon group discussion of 
their experiences during the week, of problems they en- 
countered, of methods and materials that proved useful, 
and of the developmental progress of the children. 

These sessions will also provide an opportunity to give 
further training to the tutors, to determine whether 
they are carrying out the program as planned, and to 



distribute materials and books. One of the major goals 
will be to develop and maintain the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the tutors by allowing them to share their ex- 
periences in a meaningful group. 

At some of these weekly sessions the educational supervisor 
presented a general training program, while other sessions involved 
a specific case history on a particular child. 



Methodolo.iv ; Specific Examples 

The tutors wrote up a number of activities which they tried 
during the course of the e3q>eriment , and which they felt were 
successful. Some of these are described or quoted here, along with 
the name of the tutor contributing each. 

A. A number of objects, with which the child has become 
familiar, are placed in paper bags. These might Include 
toy cars and animals, pencils, buttons, brushes, etc. 

A game is played, in which the child must reach into 
the bag, handle the objects, and name them si^t unseen. 

The child is allowed to remove and play with those ob- 
jects he can name. The tutor guides him or provides 
hints to enable him to name the remaining objects (Lucille 
Banks) . 

B. Since the most frequently stated aim of the project 
has been to stimulate verbal development, I have con- 
centrated on singing in my presentation of music. I 

have selected a few songs which have simple words, appeal- 
ing melodies and rhythms and, most important, are re- 
petitive. I have repeated these songs until they have 
been mastered by the babies. 

Two of the babies have expressed a strong preference 
for one particular song. In these cases, I hive attempted 
to include the favorite song in each singing session 
since the babies become very excited and responsive when 
it is sung. From this song, I have moved to less familiar 
songs, hoping that the initial enthusiasm stimulated by 
hearing and singing a familiar song will carry over. The 
babies appear to derive much satisfaction from their in- 
creasing familiarity with and ability to perform these 
songs. 
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Among the songs selected initially were: 

"Shoo, Fly, Don't Bother Me" 

"Skip to Jfy Lou" 

"Three Blind Mice" 

"London Bridge" 

"Yonder Tree" (used specifically for Imitation of 
animal sounds.) 

Later, 1 added: 

"Wake Up" - both include motions 

"Put Your Finger in the Air" with the words. 

"Take Me Ridin' in the Car" (because of the appeal 
of this activity.) 

The recordings were by Pete Seeger, Cisco Huston, and 
Woody Guthrie, all of whom are particularly adept at 
presenting children's songs in a captivating manner. They 
also repeat each song several times, a great aid to teaching 
and learning. 

When the babies were young (15-18 months) , I held them on 
my lap or arms, facing me, and moved my body or knees to 
the rhythm of the song, at the same time articulating the 
words carefully and drawing the child's attention to my 
singing by holding him close and using exaggerated facial 
expression. 1 repeated the same songs until eventually the 
child attempted to sing. At this point, 1 simplified the 
words, concentrating on those which were repeated most often 
in the song and therefore easiest to perceive and repeat. 

For example, in presenting "Shoo, Fly, Don't Bother Me," I 
sang Shoo Fly in the correct places throughout the song, I 
encouraged him to add the remainder of the phrase, don't 
bother me. The phrase, for 1 belong to somebody , because 
of its length and the rhythm with which it is sung, comes 
much later. When the child is unable to perceive the 
words from the recorded presentation, I have repeated 
them more slowly, later without the recording. 

Once the child ha ■ become Interested in the actual 
singing of the songs, 1 have lessened body contact and 
emphasized the rhythm, concentrating only on the words. 

When the child becomes tired of singing, 1 terminate the 
music session rather than changing the emphasis to 
clapping, etc. 
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I have found that the length of time required to 
learn a song has lessened considerably (in some cases, 
the child enters in during the first presentation) as 
the children become able to focus their attention on the 
words and as I continually reinforce, with praise and 
enthusiasm, their attempts to sing the words. (Patricia 
Chemof f ) 

C. I usually make the initial introduction of puzzles 
to a child who has shown me through other activities, 
viz., nesting cups, pop beads, stringing beads, towering 
blocks, etc., that he has capable fine motor control for 
such a task. 

The presentation of the puzzle comes always as a 
fun game - a kind of "I Can Do It; Now, Let’s See If 
You Can" situation - and usually is connected with some 
facet of our other activities. For example, we see a 
picture of a cat - the cat puzzle; a dog - the dog puzzle. 

We talk about the puzzle while it is still intact; 
then dump out the pieces (and this act I leave to the 
child, because he seems to derive great pleasure from the 
"dumping") ; then talk about the side with colors on it 
and the da^-k, rough side; then trace with our fingers 
around the inside of the puzzle; then attempt to fit the 
pieces in the puzzle. 

It is important that the child complete the task, but 
it is imperative that he not become so frustrated in his 
attempt to do so that he sets up a negative block against 
the activity. For this reason, I initially put the pieces 
back slowly in the puzzle so that the child can observe 
me. This is the "I Can Do It" pirt. We then see if he 
can do it, with the assistance he may require to prevent 
overt frustration. When there are signals that assistance 
is required, I put my hand over the child's hand on the 
puzzle piece, and I explain, "Turn it around," or "Turn 
it over," or "Try another space," as we do what each 
command directs. 

We may work on a single puzzle for five sessions, but 
with the majority of children, this is more than sufficient 
time for them to successfully grasp the concepts of that one 
puzzle and to complete it. There is no urging on my part. 
For the most part, it comes from the child himself when 
he is presented, for example, with a three-piece puzzle 
which he knows he can complete. He completes the assigned 
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puzzle and puts it aside. He is bored with this one 
and is ready to move on to bigger and better things in 
the line of puzzles. 



The puzzle problem must be approached with care, I 
believe, because it encompasses so much that is new in 
the child’s realm: perception of shape, depth, color; his 
senses of sight and touch to distinguish one edge shape 
from another. Puzzles, as with any other task presented 
to the child, cannot be pushed. The child will give his 
teacher indices by which she can go as far as his readiness 
permits. (Betty Pair) 

D. I began working with the subject children when they 
were about 2 years old. Books had already been presented 
to the subjects as early as 16 months of age. The attention 
span was short at this stage. 

To increase the attention spans, I tried to select 
books that appealed to the subjects. The most popular 
type of books were the picture books. (Examples: 

Book, Things to See , Baby’s First Book. Animal Panorama .) 
These books have big, colorful pictures the subjects 
can identify with easily - familiar animals (cats, dogs, 
birds) and foods (apples, oranges, etc.). These books 
\iQTCC presented at each session. Sometimes the child 
received pleasure from turning the pages. I named pictures 
and imitated if the picture was an animal. The boys really 
got a kick out of this. We played other games, too. Some- 
times the child enjoyed just pretending he was eating the 
picture of food. 

We took books along on walks to help the subject 
child realize that the pictures represented reality. I 
pointed out a picture of a dog, for instance, in the book 
and then pointed to a live dog. Another game we played 
to help the subject remember pictures in books was to 
chase or feed animals that were in the books (i.e., squirrels 
and elephants). I also brought books with pictures that 
represented family members. Each picture was named after 
one of the family members. A family game set helped to 
make the learning more fun. Each figure in the set repre- 
sented a member of a family (boy, girl, mother, father, 
etc.). The subjects had fun naming each figure or, some- 
times, just knocking them over. Sometimes the child would 
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take a figure to his parents and say its name. If he could 
not name the figure, the mother would tell him. 

I included parents whenever possible. Sometimes the 
parent could get the child interested in a book when all 
the tutor's efforts failed. Other siblings were used to 
encourage the subject to look at books. For example, if 
the subject refused to look at a book, I would look at - 
the book with an older sibling. The subject child became 
jealous and then joined in looking at the book with the 
tutor. We sang songs about pictures and dramatized. We 
also used toys along with the books. First, 1 would point 
out pictures in the book and then give the child a toy 
like the picture. This was very effective. 

Books were made and left in the homes. The child and 
I would cut out pictures that were in magazines and make 
our own book. Other books that the child enjoyed were 
also left in the home. Sometimes the older siblings took 
an interest in the books left and would help the subject 
name pictures. This was another effective method since the 
subject child imitated older siblings readily. The subject 
child was praised whenever he could name, imitate or re- 
cognize pictures in any way. This encouraged the child 
to make an effort to learn.... 

.... The story book and record combination has been 
successful. First, I tell the story, pointing out different 
portions of che story. Then the same story is played on 
the record player. The first thing on the record that 
interests the child is the phrase, "Turn the page." After 
hearing the record several times, the child began to get 
more interested. The story is told at least once or twice 
a week until the child masters the story. Three of my boys 
have done a good job with Peter and the Wolf . They can 
name all the characters in the story and can describe many 
actions taking place by looking at the pictures 

.... Cliff (subject child) likes animal books. He 
knows many animals and can imitate them. He can name the 
more difficult ones such as the rhinocerous, zebra, seal, 
racoon, and buffalo. To encourage his interest, I have 
taken him to the zoo several times and also to the Rock 
Creek Nature Center, the Smithsonian Natural History exhibits, 
and the circus. His mother has taken him to the country. 
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This child really got a thrill out of seeing the live 
animals. Some of ' Clifford’s favorite books include The 
Zoo Book . Animal Panorama, Animal Book, and several others. 

/ 

Sam prefers books about horses. Whenever he sees a 
picture of a horse, his face lights up. I provided this 
child with as many horse books as I could fin4. I also 
took this child on trips to see horses and ride ponies. 

He has been on the carrousel several times, to the circus, 
and also had a ride on a live horse! Whenever I present 
a picture of a horse, Sam relates his experiences. He 
loves horses so much that he will sit for 45 to 60 minutes 
looking at a book with pictures of horses in it. (Lucille 
Banks) 

E. One tutor reports the following books as being dmong the most 
successful; Things to See. ABC Book. Best Word Book Ever. Whistle 
for Willie, and (when the children were older) the illustrations of 
the Ba^ikg Street Readers . which depict city life involving Caucasian, 
Negro, and Oriental children* The object of the children’s ’’lively 
interest” evolved from picture books (at age 15 months, when the 
project began) to story books (beginning at about 28 months). This 
teacher felt much more successful with realistic books than with 
those which; 1) depicted animals in human dress, engaging in human 
activities; 2) presented inanimate objects (e.g., airplanes) as being 
animate; 3) presented nursery rhymes, which contain many words for 
which referents are lacking, e.g., curds and whey. (Patricia Cher- 
noff) 

F. Another tutor notes that at the beginning of the project, toys 
were the major instructional vehicle, with books secondary. As the 
children matured, however, these roles were decidedly reversed. At 
first, even picture books were ignored, and became of interest to the 
children only after sufficient handling and naming of the material 
referent. For instance, a picture of a ball was ignored by the child 
until he had played with and named a real ball on a number *f occa- 
sions. This tutor reports that the most effective books at this 
early stage were those dealing with the sensations, such as Pat the 
Bunny and Touch Me . or those having large and brightly colored il- 
lustrations, such as Things to See and Baby’s First ABC . As the 
children grew, they became increasingly interested in the vehicles 
they saw while walking with this tutor (the reader will note that 
these children were all boys). At this time the Big Book of Trucks 
and the Giant Nursery Book of Things That Go were particularly en- 
joyed by the boys. Durable, cloth— bound books were recommended, 
since they could be left in the home ’’with some hope of finding 
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them intact at the next session." (Betty Pair) 

G, Project personnel furnished the following list of recommended 
books : 

AGE - 15 to 18 Months 




BOOK 



* Pat the Bunny 

* Touch Me Book 

* Tilings to See 

* 1st A B C Book 

Baby*s First Mother Goose 
Fty Toys 
Vfords to Say 

AGE - 18 to 24 Months 

BOOK 



Baby Farm Animals 
Ify Toys 

Happy Animal Panorama 
Baby’s Picture Panorama 
All by Himself 

Golden Happy Book of Numbers 
Golden Happy Book of Words 
Golden Happy Book of Animals 
Golden Happy Book of A B C*s 
I Am a Bunny 

* Is This The House of Mistress Mouse 

* Best Word Book Ever 

* Golden Shape Books (entire series) 
The Fish 

The Apple 
Big Train Book 

AGE - 24 to 36 Months 

BOOK 



PUBLISHER 



Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Platt & Munk 
Platt & Munk 
Golden Press 
Capitol 
Golden Press 



PUBLISHER 



Golden Press 
Capitol 

Grossett & Dunlop 
Grossett & Dunlop 
Plakie Product 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 

Dick Bruna Follett Pub. Co 
Dick Bruna Follett Pub. Co 
McGraw & Hill 



PUBLISHER 



Woodland Animals 
Come Walk With Me 



McGraw & Hill 
Capitol 



* Books considered most valuable by project personnel 
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ACE 24 to 36 Months (ContM) 



BOOK 


PUBLISHER 


Whistle for Willie 


Viking 


Night 


Harper & Row 


Little Verses 


Golden Press 


Uptown Downtown 
Around the City 


Banks Street Readers 


Saturday Walk 


Wm. R. Scott 


Dr. Seuss' ABC Book 


Random House 


Put Me In the Zoo 


Random House 


Cat in the Hat 


Random House 


Hop on Pop 
Go, Dog, Go 


Random House 


Goodnight, Mom 


Harper & Row 


The Big Parade 


McGraw & Hill 


What's That? 


Grossett & Dunlop 


Who's That? 


Grossett & Dunlop 


When's That? 


Grossett & Dunlop 


Where's That? 


Grossett & Dunlop 


Big Beds & Little Beds 


Wonder Books 


Peter and the Wolf 


Doubleday 


Aesops Fables 


Maxton 


The Bike Lesson 


Random House 


Are You tfy Mother 


Random House 


Bear's Picnic 


Random House 


A Fly Went By 


Random House 


Giant Nursery Book of Things That Go 


Doubleday 


Giant Nursery Book of Travel Fun 


Doubleday, 


Giant Nursery Book of Things That Work 


Doubleday, 


Red Riding Hood 


McMillian 


One Fish, Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish 


Random House 


The Snow Day 


New York ‘.Viking 


What Is Your Favorite Thing To Touch 


Grossett & Dunlop 


Let's Go Shopping 


Capitol 


Up Is Up, Down Is Down 


McGraw & Hill 


The Wonder Book of Turtles 


Eve Morel 


A Special Place for Johnny 


Whitman 


Katie & the Big Snow 


Maxton 


1 Learn to Tell Time 


Capitol 


The Brave Little Mouse 


McGraw & Hill 


Fast & Slow 


Platt & Munk 


1 Learn to Button 


Capitol 


Tlie Color Wheel 


McGraw & Hill 


Whisper in Ear 


Golden Press 


Happy Zoo Book 


McGraw & Hill 



Books considered most valuable by project personnel 
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H* Project personnel also furnished the following list of recom- 
mended toys. 

MOTOR ACTIVITY TOYS ; 

2., String and Beads — Milton Bradley or Fisher Price 

2. Peg Boards and Pegs - Milton Bradley or Child Craft Bowls for 

pegs, 

3. Junior Turn a Gear - Child Guidance Toy 

4. Snap and Play - Sifo 

5. Bill Ding, Jr. - Sifo 

6. "Building Toy" (in can) 

7. Jumbo Block Wagon - Playskool 

8. Pounding Bench - Playskool 

9. Tool Bench - Playskool 

10, Plastic Milk Bottles - Creative Playthings 

11, Lock and Keys 

12, Watch 

13, Lacing Shoe - Playskool 

14, Tinker Toys - The Toy Tinkers (A.G, Spaulding Bros., Inc) 

15, Rock-a-Stack - Sifo or Fisher Price 

16, Hexagonal Nesting Cups — Child Craft 

17, "Barrel" Nesting Cup - Child Guidance Toy or Child Craft 

18, Plastic Shapes on a Stick - Fisher Price Toy 

19, Wooden Shfipes on a Stick 

20, Plastic Shapes on Plastic Screw 

21, Plastic Nesting Cups 

22, Measuring Spoons 

23, Bang Ball - Sifo 

24, Large Bags of Wooden Blocks 

25, Geometric Shapes - Creative Playthings 

26, Graded Circles, Squares, Triangles “ Creative Playthings 

27, Shape - Sorting Box - Creative Playthings 

28, Rocky Board - Creative Playthings 

29, Pile-up Clowns - Creative Playthings 

30, Wood, Nuts, and Bolts - Creative Plaything 

31, Beginner's Blocks - Creative Playthings 

32, Pop-up - Sifo 

33, 0-Blocks - Sifo 

34, Plain and Colored blocks - Sifo 

35, Music Box Lacing Shoe - Fisher 

36, T.V. Radio - Fisher Price 

37, Pocket Radio - Fisher Price 

38, Pop Beads - Fisher Price 

39, Dumi^n Fill Bottles - Child Craft 

40, Lincoln Logs - Playskool 

41, Hydroplane - Creative Playthings 
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DOLLS; 



I, Negro Boy Doll 

^ 2. Baby in Pajamas 

3. Baby (minus clothes) 

TOY VEHICLES ; 

1. Dump Truck 

2. Plastic Tug Boat 

3. Bulldozer 

4. Large Wooden Truck 

5. Moving Van 

6. Oil Trucks 

7 . Volkswagen 

8 . Airplanes 

9. Pick-up Truck 

10. Orange Dump Truck-Metal 

II, Cement Mixer 

12. Large Plastic Dump truck 

PULL AND PUSH TOYS ; 

1. "Snoopy Sniffer" - Fisher and Price 

2. Milk Wagon - Creative Playthings 

3. Playskool Wagon with Blocks - Playskool 

4. Wagon - Sifo 

5. Tyke Bike - Playskool 

6. Metal Wagon — Child Craft 

7. Tricycle 

8. Magnetic Train - Creative Playthings 

9. Creative Coaster - Fisher Price 

10. Rainbow Wagon - 0 - Block - Sifo 

MISCELLANEOUS ; 

1. Jingle Totem Pole 

2. Magnets - Creative Playthings 

3. Prism 

4. Spin Top 

5. Plastic Tools on Belt 

6. Plastic Telephone 

7. Playskool Postal Stations 

8. Flannel Board 

9. Pocketbooks 

10. Plastic Duckling 
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11, Wind-Up Mouse 

12, Can of Farm Animals 

13, Big Top 

14, Little Tops 

15, Dishes: Cups, Saucers, Coffee Pots, Skillet, Plastic Silverware 

Tray 

16, Mirror, Comb 

17, Mirror Box - Creative Playthings 

18, Puppets - Creative Playthings 

19, Color Paddles - Creative Playthings 

20, Playful Puppy - Creative Playthings 

21, Lock Box - Creative Playthings 

22, Number Sorter - Creative Playthings 

23, Counting Frames - Holgate - Playskool 

24, Number with Pegs - Creative Playthings 

25, Number-ite - Judy 

26, Toy Maker - Child Craft 

GARDEN TOOLS : 

1 . Rakes 

2. Hoes 

3. Brooms 

4. Shovels 

5 . Lawn Mower 

OUTDOOR TOYS : 

1. Balls 

2, Pails and Shovels 

3. Plastic Buckets 

4, Plastic Scoops 

5, Watering Cans 

6. Skates 



RECORDS : (Record Players) 

1, Learning as We Play 

2, Nursery Rhymes, Games and Folk Songs 

3, Songs to Grow on for Mother and Child 

4, American Game and Activity Songs for Children 

5, Songbirds of America 

6, Songs to Grow on 

7, Noisy Baby Animals 

8, Nursery Rhymes 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ; 

1. Bells - Creative Playthings 

2. Drums and Drumsticks - " " 

3. Wooden Sticks - " " 

4. Xylophone - " 

5. Shaker Stick - " " 

6. Castanets - " 

7. Triangle - " " 

PUZZLES ; 

1. Plate Puzzle - Playskool 

2. Fruit Puzzle - " 

3. Colors I See Puzzle - Playskool 

4. Building Puzzle - " 

5. Form Board - " 

6. Dog Puzzle 

7. Puzzle Blocks 

8. Rainy Day Puzzle 

9. Color Match-ettes 

10. Shapes, Colors, Forms 

11. Transportation Puzzle 

12. Missing Face Puzzles - Creative Playthings 

13. Matchettes - Judy 

14. Airplane - '* 

15. Tree - " 

16. Boy - 

17. Cat - 

18. Dog - 

19. Butterfly - " 

20. Tools (single piece) 

21. Squirrel 

22. Monkey 

23. Flower - Judy 

24. Three Kittens - Sifo 

25. Fruit - 

26. Playground '* 

27. Rainy Day 

28. Plate 

29. Rubber Family 

30 . Rubber Cars 

31. Rubber Ducks and Rabbits 

32. Buildings We see - Sifo 

33. Vegetable Puzzle - *' 
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34. Eighteen Piece Bird Puzzle - Judy 

35. Children's Favorites - Sifo 

36. Children's Pets 

37. Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater - Sifo 

38. Five Pice Animal Puzzle 

39. Simplex Bear 

40. Rubber Counter - Creative Playthings 

41. Wood Lotto - " 

42. Little Jack Horner 

43. Fireman's Puzzles - Judy 

44. Zoo Lotto 

45. Horse Puzzle - Playskool 

46. Hippo - " 

VERBAL STIMULATION TOYS ; 

1. Plastic Magnetic Letters 

2. Sandpaper Letters 

3. Slates 

4. Family Hand Puppets - Creative Playthings 

5. Story Sets 

6. Telephone 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 



All infants, experimental and control, were tested at age 14 months, 
before the experimental tutoring began. The Bay ley Infant Scales o 
Development were used. The infants were retested with the Cayley at 
21 months, and with the Stanford-Binet at 27 and at 36 months. Three 
other tests were also used at 36 months: 1) the Peabo y Picture 

Vocabulary Test; 2) the Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test; 3) the 
Aaronson and Schaefer Preposition Test. (This consists of a 
board with three objects: an automobile, a boy, and a ball. The su - 
ject's command of prepositions is tested, when he js asked lO place the 
ball "between the boy and the car," "into the car," "at the top of the 
board " etc.) The three part-time test administrators gave the tests 
at the project offices and were not told which children were in the 
experimental and which were in the control group. 



\ 

Test results sre saisssarized In the following tables* It can be 
seen that the experimentals were not superior to the controls at the out 
set (In fact, they were slightly lower, though not significantly s ■/ 
Ho-rever, as instruction proceeded, they apparently grew increasingly 
superior to the controls . 
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Table 3 



MEAN IQ SCORES AT INTERVALS DURING INFANT EDUCATION PROJECT 



Age, in 


Experimental 


Control 




Months 


(a. 28) 


(n 30) 


_t 


• 

14 


105 


108 


-.96 


21 


' 97 


90 


2.12* 


27 ^ 


101 


90 


3.35** 


36 


106 


89 


5.91** 


* Significant, 


.05. 






** Significant, 


.01. 








Table 4 






MEAN SCORES ON VARIOUS TESTS AT 36 MONTHS 


, INFANT 


EDUCATION PROJECT 


Test 


Experimental 


Control 






(n 28) 


(n 30) 


_t 


Peabody 


87.11 


76.23 


3.77* 


Johns Hopkins 


11.61 


6. 60 


4.18* 


Aaronson-Schaefer 13.43 


12.40 


1.23 



* Significant, .01 



B. Other Evaluation Indices 

It was the consensus of the staff that the tutors became an im- 
portant and desired element in the families of the tutored children. 

As the project proceeded, tutors became increasingly accepted in the 
home and neighborhood, and were not perceived as inspectors or welfare 
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agents. As rapport was gained with the family, especially the mother, 
the tutor began to take on the role of a confidante and helper In 
diverse areas such as budgeting family finances, and use of community 
resources. In a number of cases, this project resulted In the family's 
first visit to the zoo or the library. 

Problems experienced by the tutors Included: the number of dis- 
ruptions caused by the moving of several rather mobile families; the 
problem of finding the child ready to participate at the time of the 
visit; the lack of a quiet place In which to hold the tutoring session. 

Project personnel felt that the weekly group discussions contri- 
buted significantly both to tutor morale and methodology. 

Tutor ratings of parent behavior were correlated vrlth achievement 
at 36 months. Child neglect was slglf leant ly related to performance 
In the' expected direction; l.e., the more neglected children performed 
poorly . 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

It was suggested by program personnel that in action programs 
evolving from this research project, neighborhood learning centers 
could be tried, providing a relatively quiet environment for tutoring 
sessions. Neighborhood 'mothers and high school girls could be res- 
ponsible for much of the tutoring, since a high level of formal education 
was probably more necessary In the research phase of the program than 
would be necessary In subsequent action programs. The number of research 
and administrative personnel could also be reduced to possibly one over- 
all educational supervisor and a secretary. One field supervisor for 
every 12 tutors was recommended. It was further suggested that instruction 
might begin as early as age 6 months, for optimum efficacy. 



Budget 



Project Director 

Project Supervisor 

Educational Supervisor 

Tutors, one for every four children 

Test Administrators 

Project Secretary 

Books and Materials 



Office Materials 
Reimbursement of Parents 



Half-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

$25 per test session per child 
Full-time 

First year: $40 per child 

Subsequent year: $25 per child 

$750 per year 
$1.00 per day of tutoring 
$10.00 per test session 



Office Rental 
Local Travel 
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Quoted Sources 



1. Schaefer, Earl S., "Intellectual Stimulation of Culturally- 

Deprived Infants." Mimeograph, 1965, excerpted from Mental 
Health Grant Proposal No. MH-09224-01. 



For More Information 



Earl S. Schaefer 

National Institute of Mental Health 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20203 

Msgr. Paul H. Fur fey and Thomas J. Harte, Co-Directors 

Bureau of Social Research 

Department of Sociology 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Catholic University of America 

Washington, D.C. 20017 



THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROJECT OF THE INSTITUTE 
FOR DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES IN NEW YORK CITY 



Introduction 



The program was begun at preschool level and concentrated on 
basic skills, particularly those related to development of language 
add Concept formation. In addlton, a vertically-organized program 
of re'!;dlng, maths, and science covered prekindergraten through third- 
grade. Steps were small and much practice was provided by specially 
prepared games. Individual atid small-group work was used to allow 
each child to iproceed at his own rate. 

The children were almost all Negro and came from an area of 
Harlem typified by non-intact families living in tenements or crowded 
high-rise projects. They were selected on the basis of low occupational 
and educational status of the parents. 

The program traces its beginnings to 1958, when Dr. Martin Deutsch 
and the Institute for Developmental Studies began studies of the • 
Intellectual development of disadvantaged children. In 1962, the 
Institute began to translate its findings into action in the form of 
a demonstration enrichment program for preschoolers. In 1964, the 
program was expanded so as to extend from preschool through grade 
three; by 1967-68 it Included 17 classes in four public schools. 

No overall trends are yet discernible for all waves. Results from the 
Stanford-Binet showed that experimental groups in Waves 1-4 made gains in 
IQ during the first 2 enrichment years, which were maintained subsequently. 
Control groups were equivalent to the experimentals on the pretest, but 
were significantly poorer on posttests. 



Personnel 



A considerable number of persons were involved in this project. 
However, many of them engaged principally in research or development 
of materials. Hence, this listing includes only teachers and others 
who directly actuate the program of instruction and related services. 

A. Curriculum Director. 

She was responsible for coordinating the work of curriculum 
staff and for supervising the research of the curriculum supervisors. 

B. Curriculum Supervisor. (One in each of the four schools.) 

I 

She coordinated inservice training of the project teachers and 
assistant teachers in one school. She frequently observed the 
classroom, and provided demonstrations of desirable teaching behavior 
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when needed. The curriculum supervisor maintained each teacher s focus 
on: individualization of instruction; encouragement of independent 

learning activities for children; implementation of changes xn program. 
She met weekly with the other supervisors. 

C. Teachers. (One in each of 17 classes.) 

Besides teaching, each trained and guided an assistant teacher 
and prepared materials. The training of assistants was thought to 
be complete when assistants could manage classes on their own. 

D. Assistant Teachers. (One per class. Bachelor’s degree, not 
certificated.) 

She assisted with classroom instruction, assuming primary re- 
sponsibility for instructing some individuals or small groups. She 
checked completed work. She also assumed responsibility for one or 
two more items of instruction and their schedules of use. 

E. Community Aides. (Three in number.) 

Each knew all the parents in her area, through home visits; 
she informed parents of meetings and community resources (e.g. , 
neighborhood councils, new housing projects), manned the Parent 
Center and helped parents expedite problems which interfered with 
school* 

F. Social Worker. 

She worked with parents and teachers toward solution of behavior 
problems of certain children, and helped parents to get assistance 
when they had problems, such as marital discord. She also worked in 
Parent Center. She was also in charge of supervision and training 
of community aides. 

Additionally, several subject-matter specialists developed 
materials and curriculum plans (some commercially available or other- 
wise in print), for the training of parents in their use. 

A Negro college student was hired to serve in a big-brother 
capacity outside of the classroom to four boys presenting behavior 
problems; the results of this venture were considered satisfactory. 



Methodoloev : General 

This program evolved through a decade of research and 
development by a staff of psychologists and teachers. Many other 









programs have been influenced by it. Considerable resources 
were available. The rationale .md methods have been described with 
Ocular care, and thus a good deal of excerpting is appropriate 
This report can present only a sketchy summary of the exten- 
sive information available in the original source CNew York Univer- 
sity, 1967). 



For the children of the poor, whose lives are often 
lacking in richness and diversity, the traditional school 
can be an alien, frightening, hostile world, difficult to 
understand and filled with failure. 

Traditional curricula have been planned on the assumption 
that the child has already acquired certain cognitive and, 
language skills which he can apply to new situations and 
on which the school can build at more complex levels. The 

disadvantaged child has had little chance to acquire such 
skills. 




In Institute classes, therefore, from prekindergarten 
through grade three, the consistent curriculum qmphasis is 
on the cognitive areas of language, perception, concept- 
formation, and self-image. These are the areas in which 
the disadvantaged child has been least stimulated by his 
early environment and which are most operative in success- 
ful school learning. 



When the prekindergarten and kindergarten classes 
were originally established, it was our hypothesis that 
early intervention would adequately prepare disadvantaged 
youngsters for success in any regular school program. 

As our work has progressed, we have come to believe that 
although early intervention is of primary significance 
in affecting later school achievement, continuous and 
appropriately sequenced reinforcement in the grades is 
vitally important if the child is to maintain these gains 
throughout his school experience. 



It will be noted that the objectives of the Institute's 
curriculum program are founded on the abilities of the 
individual children rather than on stringent goals for 
each grade -level. Although our curriculum has been 
planned to go in logical sequence and order of difficulty 
from one step to another, the child is allowed to 
proceed at his own rate. 
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It s 'ould also be noted that our curriculum “Ot a 
static one. It undergoes constant revision and refine- 

inoiiC • • • 

Many ot tUn learning materials nsed by 
1 j K r«rrtiprt*s own curriculum specialists, inese mater 

Sie?aUy adherL to some of the iMportant principles 
fn“”ction: the learners proceed by s«all steps through a carefully 

ordered sequence, with success and immediate feedback of ' 

deal If the work was motorific, since disadvantaged children 

Ti^rer rfihf “a?^Cfa^^rors^^^^ rcrtie"cU^^^ 

J^d r-Lra;pert-r o«; 

rate. 

The curriculum was organized as five "programs”; prekindergarten 

for self-expression in representing "the human condition . 

This organization of the program reflected the Institute's concern 

g-r jsrs rr™ ^ 

by the re-organization of supervisory oacine 

rather than grade basis, and by the emphasis upon individual pad g 

regarding ol the grade’ in which a child finds himself. 

A, PrelsLndergarten and Kindergarten 

At this level, the curriculum was centered around the four 
cognitive areas mentioned below: 

1 Language development. The classroom contained partitioned 
listening centers equipped with tape 

Individual children could listen repeatedly to the tqacher s 
corded voice telling their favorite stories, often pausing to 
elicit verbal responses ("’What did Peter see 

looked out the window?’ Pause. ’Did you say snow? Yes, he saw 
snow* ."). 

Telephone instruments were used for conversation between children 

or between child and teacher. With the speakers at ^ 

Zl not visible to each other, the children were compelled to speak 






distinctly and to use words rather than gestures (the children 
otherwise tended to communicate with a good deal of "Body English" 
accompanied by limited verbalization). 

Language Masters were us^d by Individual children to Integrate 
visual and auditory stimuli simultaneously. This device presents a 
card with a picture or word visible to the child. The child hears 
the word simultaneously, and can respond by taping his own pronun- 
ciation of the word. 

Some other techniques in language development at this level are 
illustrated in examples A to ^ of the Methodology: Specific Examples 

section. 

2. Self-concept. Many children entering the program did not 
seem to know that people have names. Every day the teacher and 
assistant teacher greeted each child by na .e, and expected to be 
addressed by name in turn. A full-length mirror in each classroom 
allowed many children t6‘ see all of themselves for the first time. 
There was a camera for each room and each child was photographed 
throughout the year, participating in different activities. At 
Christmas time the child made a photo ’‘album and took it home to his 
family. (These photos proved to be excellent language stimulants 
in the program, as the children discussed the photos with parents 
teachers, and others.) * 



The primary objective was for each child to learn to cope 
successfully with the classroom environment as a means of establish- 
ing a feeling of competence which in turn would lead to enhancement 
of the child's self-image. Children were expected to learn self- 
reliance and self-care. They were encouraged to remove, put on, and 
hang up outer clothing; to get classroom materials from storage when 
needed and to return them; and to learn classroom routines. 

Another example of the work in development of self-concept was 
the weekly visit made by a young Negro man to the classes. He 
grouped the entire class to participate in listening to and inter- 
preting the timing and beat of musical records and instruments. His 
exercises took the form of a run-Harlem-rhythm-African-Negro-profile, 
which not only served the purposes of entertainment and enlightenment, 
but also served the purpose of instilling a sense of pride and 
respect for the community of Harlem and similar communities. This 
work was also performed throughout the grades. 
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3. Perception. The children often came from environments 

® limited range of simultaneous and competing stimuli (e.g., 
TV on, siblings crying) , Thus the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
environments were organized by means of a special arrangement of 
equipment in the room. Different activities were concentrated in 
different parts of the room, often separated by partitions. The 
objective was to provide prepared activity areas in an orderly 
atmosphere which would offer perceptual experiences without barraging 
the children with too many distracting stimuli. 

4. Concept formation. Many of the activities described above 

and below had concept- formation as an objective: the child learned 

to identify relevant traits which allowed otherwise dissimilar ob- 
jects to be responded to as a class. (Buttons are buttons regard- 
less of color, size, or means of attachment. See also the description 
of matrix games in the following section. Methodology: Specific 
Examples . ) 



B. Reading Program 




Prior to grade one, children learned the forms and names of 
letters and left-to-right order in prekindergarten. In kinder- 
garten they worked increasingly with two-dimensional (rather than 
three-dimensional) letters,, and learned the sound of selected letters. 
These sounds were then blended into short words which the children 
learned to read. The Sullivan Readiness in Language Arts Program 
was added to implement objectives in the development of beginning 
reading skills. In the grades, they progressed to learning to read 
and comprehend more words (The Beginning Reading Program) and hence 
to reading books of their choice, writing book reports, and creating 
appropriate products (The Individualized Reading Program) . Subsequently, 
the Sullivan Reading Program replaced the Stern Program in most of 
the grade classrooms. In beginning reading, word recognition skills 
were built using primarily a phonic vocabulary approach. Stem Workbooks 
were the basic guide, supplemented by Merrill Linguistic Readers, SRA 
early-readers, and teacher-made and Institute materials. Children 
worked in small groups according to level of skill, and were moved 
from group to group at the teachers' discretion. Word comprehension 
was built through vocabulary work and story analysis. 



The Individualized Reading Program of grades two and three 
employed classroom library books, Charles Merrill Readers, SRA Reading 
Laboratory, and Readers Digest Skillbuilders. A series of typed 
word— recognition check-lists was prepared by the project reading 
specialist for classroom teachers' use. The specialist visited schools 
twice per week, assisting with the diagnosis of individual reading 
problems and the assignment of appropriate materials. 
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C. Mathematics Program 

After 2 years' trial of other materials on a graded basis, the 
project staff adopted an ungraded mathematics curriculum of its own. 
Basically, this was a list of objectives, in sequence, along with 
suggested methodologies for attaining these objectives. The cur- 
riculum actually began prior to grade one with preliminary mathe- 
matical concepts. These appeared superficially non-mathematlcal 
(discrimination, sorting, conserving, matching), but were considered 
to be prerequisite to understanding of mathematics. Next came 
number concepts such as set, summing, equations, and derivation of 
algorithms, followed by work in measurement and geometry. The 
Institute math guide was supplemented by the Rasmussen Math Lab, 
Cuisenaire Rods, Stern Structural Kit, Houghton-Mifflin Modem 
School Mathematics, and tapes and games devised by project staff, 

D. Science Program 

As in mathematics, the project staff experimented with certain 
other materials, found them wanting, and began to develop their own 
units. An electricity unit with an Inquiry approach was written 
and tried. However, the AAAS Process Approach to science was also 
judged relevant to the program's objectives, and its trial use began 
in 1967-68 in grades two and three. The processes emphasized by 
AAAS in the primary grades (measuring, classifying, inferring, etc.) 
are considered prerequisite to later learning in science as well as 
other areas. One unit (1 hour) of AAAS was taught each week. Since 
the AAAS approach required the purchase of many small items, purchas- 
ing was done centrally and the materials were distributed to teachers 

E. Creative Dramatics Program 

Early in 1966, the Institute for Developmental Studies 
added creative dramatics, or teacher-guided play, to its 
enrichment program as a technique to stimulate and reinforce 
linguistic skills, to extend the means for building a posi- 
tive self-concept, and as a method of vitalizing the content 
of various subject areas. Guided dramatic play is that acti- 
vity in which children* create drama through their own spon- 
taneous dialogue and action under the guidance of the teacher 
who has been familiarized with the dramatic art process. 

Educators have long been aware of the tendency of 
children to engage themselves soontaneously in dramatio- 
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play, and have noted the high degree of involvement and 
the sustained interest which children exhibit when so 
engaged. Many investigators of the problems of the 
disadvantaged child and the school curriculum have sug- 
gested that since these children tend to be more motor- 
oriented than verbally-oriented to learning, dramatic 
play might be a means of helping the child to success- 
fully relate himself to the subject matter which the 
school attempts to present. Simply allowing for spon- 
taneous dramatic play to take place in the classroom does 
not, however, give the child the tools he needs for using 
the dramatic form effectively and efficiently to gain 
understanding of the subject matter or insight into hiS' 
own personal responses to a range of ideas and emotions. 

The spontaneous playmaking of young children is 
generally unstructured, plotless, and repetitive. The 
materials he uses are those with which he is most familiar: 
sweeping the floor, fixing a meal, building a road and 
driving a car on it, putting out a fire, etc. Occa- 
sionally a complication is introduced: the cake burns, 

the car breaks- down, the fire hose bursts. These tenta- 
tive plot attempts are likely to be based on direct 
experience with such problems , and solutions are limited 

to those which the child has seen used The teacher’s 

role, then, is to extend and enrich the child’s dramatic 
play through interjecting new role and situation possi- 
bilities In the Institute’s program it is planned 

that guided dramatic play will be used across the curri- 
culum as a teaching approach to particular subject areas 

such as language arts and social studies It should be 

made clear that the Institute is not concerned with the 
production of formal plays for presentation to an audi- 
ence. vjuided dramatic play is process- rather than product- 
centered, and participant— rather than audience— centered. 

As the children proceeded through the grades, they were given 
increasing responsibility for finding the problems of their dramatic 
play and for predicting consequences, seeking solutions, and inte- 
grating these into a total pattern. Parents, also, were instructed 
in the direction of creative dramatic play with their children. 

The creative dramatics specialist instructed and observed the 
teachers and supervisors in the implementation of these techniques. 
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F. Parent Activity 



Each teacher conducted a monthly meeting for parents, and 
emphasized specific techniques the parents were to use to support 
the school program. These ranged from making lotto games for home 
use at the pre-K level to asking questions from story books brought 
home by the children in grade three. Parents were also encouraged 
to visit the classroom for the same general purpose. 

Three rooms were donated by a local church for use as a Parent 
Center. Here, parents met in an informal atmosphere to 
pursue such interests as sewing and cooking as well s.s to learn 
additional ways of assisting in their children's education. They 
were encouraged to air complaints and discuss problems regarding 
the program and the schools, and to organize special events (40 
parents arranged and attended a trip to the U.N.). The project's 
community aides and social workers were associated with the above 
activities and also provided an additional school-family liaison 
through their individual efforts. 



G. Inservice Training 

For new prdcindergarten teachers, there was a 3-week orien- 
tation period before classes began. Periodically throughout the 
year, all teachers attended workshops and seminars conducted by 
consultants, outside speakers, and Institute staff. The objective 
of the inservice training was to sensitize teachers to the situation 
of their students, and to familiarize them thoroughly with the 
program's rationale and goals as well as its methods. 



H. Dissemination 

The Institute also developed many vehicles of dissemination, 
including films, seminars, workshops, classroom visitations, dis- 
plays, and publications. The program served at least in part 
as a model for many other programs in the country. 
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Hethodology; Specific Kicamples 

Examples A to E, following, are representative of the pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten program. Examples F to H Illustrate, 
respectively, the reading, mathematics, and creative dramatics pro- 
grams. Again, It should be noted that many more examples are pre- 
sented In the original source (New York University, 1967). 




A. The Letter Form-Board for prekindergarten and kindergarten 

children was developed at the Institute to provide a visual-motor 
experience in the development of letter-discrimination skills. It 
consisted of large wooden letters which were fitted into appropriately 
shaped slots on a board. The use of this board was based upon several 
assunq;)tlons: 1) the advantaged child may have facility with learning 

to read by whole-word methods because he Is already familiar with the 
alphabet prior to first-grade, but the disadvantaged child is not; 

2) the Board provides Immediate feedback to aid learning - the child 
knows that this responte is 'correct only when the letter fits; 3) the 
process of making fine discriminations, such as between 0 and Is 
learned; 4) the subsequent learning of the names and sounds will be 
easier If the children are first familiar with the letters on a purely 
visual and tactile basis. 

Research with the board showed that letter-naive children 
did not profit greatly from working In pairs with more knowledgeable 
children (and presumably, then, should work alone or with other 
letter-naive children). Another study revealed that children 
introduced to a few new letters each day learned much faster than 
those faced with all 26 letters from the first day. 

B. Another technique used In the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
classes for the development of language was the game Language Lotto. 
which differs from standard lotto games in that It can be played 

at different language and conceptual levels, or using no language. 
Standard Intto games are usually restricted to non-verbal visual 
matching oi pictures. 



Language Lotto consists of six games, each with several boards 
and up to 48 cards. The games are ordered to proceed from simple 
to complex, from single words to sentences, from concrete to abstract. 
Familiar objects are pictured in the first game, prepositions in the 
second, actions in the third, and so forth. In each, the child 
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C* Matrix Games were played by preschoolers : 



Ideally, what you should see is five or six children 
sitting in small chairs in front of a board displaying 16 
pictures in a 4-picture x 4-picture square. (The illustration 
used is the second in a series of 20 matrices, each having 
a different linguistic and cognitive emphasis, such as 
prepositions, negatives, or classifications.) EX'*mlna(,i.on 
of the pictures reveals certain regularities: in the first 
column, all of the children are holding cookies; in the 
second, all of the children are wearing gloves; in the third 
all are drinking milk; and in the fourth all are wearing hats. 
Scanning the pictures by rows reveals that each row has a 
common element: one boy, two boys, one girl, and two girls. 

If the children had been playing the games for a few 
weeks, one of the children might be sitting in the adult 
chair while the other four and the teacher are sitting in 
children's chairs. The child playing the role of the 
teacher might be heard saying to "her" class, "Close your 
eyes, no peeking." Then she would get out of her chair and 
cover one of the pictures with an opaque magnetized rectangle. 

"Now open your eyes. Who can tell me something about the 
picture that I covered?" Whereupon several of the children 
raise their hands, and the child-teacher calls upon one 
of them. 

What is the content involved in figuring out the covered 
picture? What must the child be able to do in order to come 
up with the answer? To produce a complete answer, the child 
must be able to (1) scan the pictures both vertically and 
horizontally, (2) abstract the common element of both the row and the 
column of the hidden picture, (3) combine these two pieces of 
information, (4) produce the information in a sentence, and 
(5) e:iqplain in words how he figured it out. Underlying the 
solution to this type of matrix problem are classlflcatory skills, 
which have been found to be more difficult for children from 
lower-class backgrounds than for their middle-class peers, 
especially when the contents are presented by pictorial re- 
presentation. 

Tfsr Matrix currirtilum has concerns other than the 

CO!9i5ji-K COgOiLivt: --- ;ry :: ■ ’vliir the above 

problem. Within the context of the c!»lidrm’a piay there 
are other objectives: to speak clearly; to fellow complex 
directions; to develop new Twcabulary and concepts; and, 
most Important, to be an independent Imamer. 
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The matrices were used in a programmatic sequence designed to 
carry the child forward In small steps with frequent feedback. Some- 
times the game was played between the teacher and one child, and 
sometimes by small groups. 

Many of the activities so far described for the prekindergarten 
and kindergarten were engaged in during the quiet work time which 
began the day at these levels. This time was designated specifically 
for Individuals and small groups to practice cognitive skills, usually 
In game situations. Noisy activities such as blockbuilding were 
excluded during this period. 

D. As with many of the other actlvltes, the game of Simon Says was 
played In a manner consistent with the principles of programmed 
Instruction: the children were taken through a planned sequence In 

small steps and with Immediate feedback as to their performances. 

The principal objective was that of getting the children to attend 
to essential verbal cues, while learning to Ignore Incorrect visual 
or nonessential verbal cues, a skill In which It was felt that these 
children particularly needed help. 

The teacher Introduced the game giving correct verbal and 
visual cues ("Simon Says, Put y r hands on your hips”). After the 
children had mastered this phase of the game, the visual cues were 
omitted, and the children relied on listening (with the teacher 
watching to see that each was responding to her verbal cue and not 
to neighbor's visual cue). She then moved in order toTnore complex 
directions, telling and mls-showlng, then occasionally omitting the 
necessary clause, "Simon Says", and finally omitting and mls-showing. 

E. It has been frequently noted that disadvantaged children have 
a present— time orientation, with limited concepts of past, future, 
and extended time units such as weeks and months . A calendar 
curriculum was devised utilizing the principles of programmed 
Instruction to teach these concepts. Each week the kindergarten 
teacher placed a 1-week calendar of seven rectangles in a row iqK>n 
the board. Saturday and Sunday, both together at the left, were 
marked with X's In colored chalk. Each day she placed an X in the 
box for that day. These X's were idilte, to distinguish shcool— days 
from non— school days. She also mentioned the name of the day, but did 
not require yet that It br! learned. As a second, third* or fourth row 
was added, the concept of week was learned and that of month began 
to be learned. The children also began to mark their own personal 
calendars each day. Teachers began to add variations, such as games 
which built number and phonic skills as %#ell as nares of day ("Find 
the box for the day in third week that begins with the sound J^")« 
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F. A number of reading games were developed by the Institute staff. 
These dealt mostly with first- and second-grade reading skills, and 
were played by two to four children. The following is an example: 

Sight Word Bingo 

I, Purpose : The game offers practice in recognition of sight 

words taught in Book B of the Stern workbooks, 

II, Materi als: The game includes four playing boards, each 

divided into i25 squares in which 24 sight words are printed, 
the same words in different squares on each board. The 
center square is blank. Twenty-four sight word-cards and 
bingo chips are >also Included. 

III, Play : The game can be played by two to four children. 

Each child takes one (or two) playing boards. All the 
players cover with a chip the blank space in the center of 
their boards. The word-cards are mixed and placed face down 
on the table. The first player picks the top word-card and 
reads the word. All the players then scan their boards, left 
to right, top row to bottom row. When a player finds the 
word on his board, he covers it with a chip. 

After a word is read from a word-card, the card is 
placed face down on the table. 



The child to the right of the first player picks the 
next word-card and reads the word. All the players again 
scan their boards and cover the word with a chip. The game 
continues in this fashion %rith players taking turns reading 
the word -cards. The first player to cover five words in 
any direction is the winner. 

IV. Preceding Activities : Children should be introduced to 

the sight word in B ook B of the Stem workbooks before 
playing the game. 

V. Succeeding Activities : QLLldren should be introduced 

- to additional si^t words needed for reading specific easy 
reading books assigned by the teacher to the individual- 
child. Children can make their own dictionaries for new 
sight words. 



G. A sample activity of the mathematics program: 

Review addition using the abacus, but without 
exchanging. Ask. a child to show the sum of 52 and 7 , for 
example, on the abacus. Next have a child try a similar 
example, requiring regrouping, such as 52 and 8. If he 
is stumped, ask him to tell you what the trouble is. He 
may tell you that he does not have enough beads 5.n the 
ones co.lumn. Now ask him what he should do, and prompt 
him to say that nine and one more puts him into the next 
column, or place. Show the children at this point, 
that when you exchange the 10 ones for one 10, you must 
place a zero in one’s place to hold the two columns. 

Several other similar examples stressing the use of the 
zero should be presented. 

H. In the creative dramatics activities, the teacher played any of 
several, kinds of roles. For instance, when children had initiated 

a spontaneous play, she may have entered as one of the characters, 
who: 1) sought help ("Where do I buy my ticket for this train?"), 

2) changed the situation ("A child has just been hurt on the street. 
Can you help us?"), or 3) added another dimension to the story which 
the children had set up ("I have a lot of wonderful gadgets for sale 
that you could use in your housework. May I show them to you?"). 

Or, she may have assumed the usual teacher role in a more 
direct initiation of dramatic plsy ("Let’s pretend that this rug is 
a boat. Where shall we go? Who will help row the boat? Who will 
be the lookout?"). 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 



While many measures were used at varioufi times in tl.is prograci, 
including the Gates-MarCipit i**, the WifiC, rrsr l.orK-.i-Tni-rr.rjke. 
tests were used more coi’xilsLt^nLly to record progress: the Scaii.-ord^ 

Biset, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scales (Goldstein, 1968b). 






Six "waves" of pupils were tested, one having begun in the 
program each year 1962-67. Wave 1 was in fourth-grade in the 1967-68 
school year. Wave 4 in first-grade. Wave 6 in prekindergarten. The 
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number of pupils originally in each wave varied between about 120 and 
200, including controls. 

The first two wax'es were considered to be a pilot study, and it is 
these two which in 1967 and 1968 respectively had reached the end of 
their "enrichment period." Goldstein (1968a) points out that these 
waves did not in fact receive much enrichment beyond kindergarten (i.e., 
2 years) because the grade classes were not very different from the 
regular ones. Starting with the third wave in 1964-65, the program 
began in earnest, although enrichment continued to be concentrated 
chiefly in the first 2 years. 

For this description a careful analysis of the total testing 
program, 1963 through 1968, was carried out using data from all avail- 
able reports (see sources). While the table compiled was Incomplete, 
it emphasized the fact that evaluation of this program has been 
hindered by several factors. The first is the attrition rate. By 
1967, 53 percent of the experi.mental pupils in one school in the 
first (1962-63) wave had been lost, along with 83 percent of their 
controls (Deutsch and Goldstein, 1967a). Since the reasons for 
attrition cannot be determined, its effects upon the mean ability of 
the sample are unknown. While it is possible that the more able 
children were more mobile than the less able, in Harlem at least, 
the opposite may also have been true. To keep the classes within 
practical limits, new pupils were taken into the program, thus con- 
founding much of the evaluation for any reader. 

ihf second factor which has hindered evaluation is the arrange- 
ment by which only sub-samples were tested, generally speaking, at 
each testing time (fall and spring). The figures offered in the 
series of evaluation reports do not enable the reader to determine 
how the sub— sanq)les were selected, nor whether there were any other 
possible sources of bias. This leaves doubts about the comparisons, 
even ia the face of the sophistication of the analysis of variance 
enqployed. 

A third factor making interpretation difficult is the use of 
aiffercnt tests at various points in the program. Ihe Stanford-Binet 
offers the n»st consistent record. 

The A. I.R. 1963-68 analysis did not reveal any clearly distinguish- 
able trends, and it is expected by the Institute for Developmental 
Studies that such trends will only be identified when further da<^a 
analysis now in progrers is reported, probably in Part II of the 
Institute for Developmental Studies* report to the Ford Foundation. 
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The measured benefits of this program are therefore reported 
here in terms of fairly isolated analyses carried out by the I.D.S. 
staff, and the interpretations are theirs. The statistical technique 

used was analysxs of variance. It appears that this 
technique was chosen on account of wide variations in the distributions 
of scores of groups being compared; the exigencies of the practical 
situation resulted in control groups that were relatively poorly 
matched on test scores, although similar in age and socio-economic 
background to the experimental samples. This means that for the 
layman it is more difficult to draw general conclusions. 

Deutsch and Goldstein (1965) reported that for the second wave 
Stanford-Binet means on pretest were not significantly different for 
experimentals and basic controls, whereas significant differences 
(at the 5 percent level) were found to exist between the groups on 
posttest at the end of the prekindergarten year (see Table 5). 



Table 5 

MEAN STANFORD-BINET IQ SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
SUB-SAMPLES IN WAVE 2 OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 
F/\LL 1963 AND SPRING 1964 (PREKINDERGARTEN) 



Mean Mean 

Stanford-Binet IQ Stanford-Binet IQ 
Sub-sample drawn from Fall 1963 Spring 1964 



Experimental Wave 2 93 99 

Basic Control Group (Css) 95 94 



[Source: Tables 1 and 3, pages 3 aad 4, Deutsch and Goldstein (1965)] 



Similarly, Deutsch and Goldstein (1966b) reported that for the 
Wcxve, Stanford-Binet means on posttest at the end of 2 years 
of enrichment were significantly better (at the ,01 percent level) 
for experimentals than for basic controls. The two groups were 
presumably initially not significantly different on this test; certainly 
they are reported (Deutsch and Goldstein, 1966b) as being matched on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) . On the Columbia Mental 



Maturity Scale (CMMS) , the means for experimental and basic control 

groups were not statistically significantly different on pretest, but 

dl«Je^r ® level) on first poattest, only to become not 

airrerent again on second posttest (see Table 6), 



Table 6 

MEAN COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY SCALE IQ SCORES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUB-SAMPLES 
IN WAVE 1 OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM, 
WINTER 1962-63, SPRING 1963 (PREKINDERGARTEN) , 
and SPRING 1964 (KINDERGARTEN) 



Sub-samples drawn from 


Mean CMMS IQ 
Winter 1962-63 


Mean CMMS IQ 
Spring 1963 


Mean CMMS IQ 
Spring 1964 


Experimental Wave 1 


101 


104 


97 


Basic Control Group (Cgg) 


105 


92 


94 



[Source: Tables 5, 6, and 7, Deutsch and Goldstein (1966b)] 



Goldstein (1966b) also reported that for the second 
wave, CMMS means were not sig^iificantly different for experimental and 
basic control sub-sables on pretest. On first posttest the experimental 
sanq) e was significantly better, but on second posttest the control 
group was signific^tly superior (see Table 7). 



c. Deutsch and Goldstein (1966b) reported tnat 

StMford-Binet means were not significantly dlf fere, t for experimental 
md bMic control sub-samples on pretest, nor on first posttest. On 
PPVT means, however, differences in favor of the experlmentals were 
8 own on posttest (at the 1 percent level) but not pretest. For CMMS 
b^ns the reverse was true. This series of testings illustrates well 
the inconsistency of results obtained under the experimental conditions 
prevailing in this program. The attrition of the basic control group 
was severe, perhaps accounting for some of the Inconsistent patterns. 



Table 7 



MEAN COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY SCALE IQ SCORES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUB-SAMPLES 
IN WAVE 2 OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM, 
FALL 1963 AND SPRING 1964 (PREKINDERGARTEN) , 
AND SPRING 1965 (KINDERGARTEN) 





Mean CMMS IQ 


Mean CMMS IQ 


Mean CMMS IQ 


Sub-samples drawn from 


Fall 1963 


Spring 1964 


Spring 1965 


Experimental Wave 2 


102 


103 


96 


Basic Control Group (Cgs) 


101 


94 


101 



[Source: Tables 14, 15, and 16, Deutsch and Goldstein (1966b)] 



Later, Deutsch and Goldstein (1967b) reported an analysis of 
Stanford-Binet scores for each of the first four waves. Besides 
indicating that the pretest means of the experimental and basic control 
groups were not significantly different in the case of each wave,’ the 
analysis showed that for the second through fourth waves the experimental 
groups performed significantly better on first posttest (at the end of 
prekindergarten) when compared with the basic control groups pooled 
with the groups chosen as supplementary controls (Cj^) • Signific nt 
differences were also found when comparing the experimentals with 
the pooled controls at the end of kindergarten (second posttest) . The 
means are shown in Table 8. 

Deutsch and Goldstein (1967b) summed up this section by writing: 

The analyses . . , . give strong evidence for the 
effectiveness of the experimental treatment in terms of 
producing IQ differences in favor of the experimental 
group at the end of the prekindergarten period and 
maintaining these differences at the end of kindergarten. 

The same report mentions, however, that although the second wave 
experimental pupils had a higher mean on the Stanford-Binet at the end 
of first-grade (third posttest), this mean was not significantly 
different from that of the two control groups (Cgg and Cjj) combined. 



Table 8 



MEAN STANFGRD-BINET IQ SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL, 

CONTROL AND SUPPLEMENTARY CONTROL SUB-SAMPLES 
IN WAVES 2 THROUGH 4 OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM ON PRETEST 









Mean Stanf ord-Blnet IQ 






Sub-samples 




Wave 


2 


Wave 3 




Wave 4 


drawn from 


Pre 


Post 


1 Post 2 Pre 


Post 1 Post 2 


Pre 


Post 1 Post 2 


Experimental 

Waves 


93 


99 


95 92 


101 102 


91 


97 101 


B£is1c Control 
Group (Css) 
Pooled with 












- 


Siq>plenentary 
Control Groiq> 


92 


90 


92 90 


93 94 


89 


91 92 



[Source: Tables 1, 3, 4, pages 14, 16, and 17, Deutsch and Goldstein 

(1967b) ] 



Deutsch and Goldstein (1967b) also reported that the Gates-MacGlnitle 
Prlnary Tests and the Gates Advanced PrlBv.cy Reading TiiSt vere 

in first— throu^ third— grades for the third, second and first waves* 
While the third wave showed significantly better scores for the es^erlnentals 
coiq»ared with the basic control groi^ (^ss)* other two waves revealed 
no differences between groups. The authors cownented that the third wave 
ezperinmtals showed better perforsnce in a skill which the enriched 
currlculun does not stress. 

In a study to detect the practice effects of frequent testing using 
the Stanf ord-Blnet , Deutsch and Goldstein (1967d) conpared sub-sanples 
■ore frequently tested with those less frequently and found no signlllcarit 
difference. In the sane report the first wave's results on the Stanf ord- 
Blnet at the end of prekindergarten, kindergarten and third-grade were 
tabulated. Conparison cf ei^rlnentals and basic controls iC^g) showed 
sigpiiflcant differences (at the 5 percent level) In favor of the 
caqperlnentals on each testing. Deutsch and Goldstein renarked that: 

The experlnental treatnent .... was effective in 
nalntalning the Stanford— Binet IQ's of the experlnental 



children at a level significantly higher than that of 
the Cgs subjects, over a period of 4 to 3 years. 

Goldstein (1968a) reported a study of Metropolitan Achievement Test 
scores -obtained In the fall of 1966 for children In the first and second 
waves (then In third- and second-grade), from experimental groups only. 

He concluded that- the long-term effects of the enriched prekindergarten 
and kindergarten curriculum had not been evidenced In a significantly 
higher level of achievement for the experimental subjects, as measured 
by the reading and word knowledge subtests of the MAT. He attributed 
these results to the fact that the first two waves were pilot groups, and 
received little enrichment beyond the end of kindergarten. 

It should be noted that several other tests of cognitive achieve- 
ment were employed. Including some developed by the Institute for 
Developmental Studies. The chief findings to date, however, are not 
based tq>on them. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Over the 6 years of operation of this program observations of 
teachers and pupils, and evaluations of techniques and materials have been 
made by project staff. Many of these are described in a recent report 
(New York Ihilversity, 1968b). The descriptions add to the l^»ression 
created elsewhere of a detailed and complex experimental program which 
is appreciated by Its participants, both adults and children. Parent 
response to the program has been excellent, culminating in strong 
requests in 1968 for Its continuation. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

A proposal submitted by the Institute for Developmental Studies for 
the 1968-69 year showed that the basic program would be continued in its 
1967-68 form. Changes proposed were chiefly directed towards increasing 
the scope of curriculum and methods assessment, towards strength^ing 
the curriculum throu^ Intensive study of its present content, and to- 
wards deepening the analysis of teaching strategies and classroom manage** 
ment. Many possible innovations were proposed for trial, such as com- 
bining mathematics and science in a laboratory setting in two of the 
schools In the program, for ptq>ils in the grades. None was nim i pd as 
absolutely essential for continuation of the basic program. 

Budget 

The budget for replication of this p? .gram cannot be estimated. 

The cost per pupil per year has been $1800-$2100, but Included in 
figure are many indirect costs related to the research and 
development aspects of the program. These would not all be incurred 
again, by any means. 
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In 1967-68 there were four full-time supervisors; the salaries of 
three were paid in part from the program. Similarly, the teachers were 
paid In part from the program, while the assistant teachers, the com- 
munity aides, the social worker, and all other program personnel were 
paid for in full from the program. 

Quoted Sources 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. S. Progress report January 1 1965 - 

June 30 1965; An evaluation of the effectiveness of an enriched 
currlculim In overcoiwing the consequences of environmental 
deprivation . (Contract OE-5-10-045) . New York: New York 

University, Institute for Developmental Studies, 1965(7). 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. Progress report July 1 1965 - December 31 
1965: An evaluation of the effectiveness of an enriched curriculum 
in overcoming the consequences of environmental deprivation . 

(Contract OE-5-10-045) • New York: New York Ikilverslty, Institute 

for Developmental Studies, 1966(7) (a). 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. S. An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
an enriched currlc««i«» iu overcoming the consequences of envlron- 
aenf-al d eprivation (OE-5-10-045) « January 1, 1966 - June 30 « 1966. 
Hew York: Hew York University, Institute for Developmental Studies, 

1966(7) (b). 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. S. An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
an enriched cur ^"* in overcoming the consequences of 

envlron»pntal deprivation (OE-5-l(M)45) . July 1« 1966 - December 31 , 

1966. New York: New York University, Institute for Developme n t al 

Studies, 1967 (7) (a). 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. A. An evaluatlcm of the effectiveness 
of an enriched curriculum In overcomi n g the conseque n ces of 
cnvlrCTii»a«ral deprivation (OE— 5-10-045) . January 1. 1967 ~ June 30, 

1967. New York: New York University, Institute for Developmental 

Studies, 1967(7) (b). 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. S. An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
an enriched curriculum in ovcrcoiring the consequences of envjron- 
mental deprivation (OE-5-10-045) . Supplementary report, October 23, 
1967. New York: New York University, Institute for Developmental 

Studies, 1967 (7) (c) 

Deutsch, M. and Goldstein, L. S. An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
an mnri cuTTignlMm in overco^ng the cons e que nc es of environ— 
■nnral deprivation (OE-5-10-045) . Supplementary report. Novenber 10, 
1967. New York: New York Qilverslty, Institute for Developmental 

Studies, 1967(7) (d). 
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Goldstein, L. S. An evaluation of the effectiveness of an enriched 
cnrrlculum in overcoming the consequences of environmental 
deprivation (0E~5-10-045) July 1. 1967 - Deceinber 31. 1967 . 

New York: New York University, Institute for Developmental 

Studies, 1968 (?) (a). 

Goldstein, L. S. An evaluation of the effectiveness of an enriched 
curriculum in overcoming the consequences of environmental 
deprivation (OE-5-10-045) January 1. 1968 ~ June 30. 1968. 

New York: New York University, Institute for Developmental 

Studies, 1968(?)(b). 

New York Ihiiversity, Institute for Developmental Studies. Interim 
progress report to Ford Foundation. Part I, November 1967 . New 
York: New York University, 1967. 

New York Ibiverslty, Institute for Developmental Studies. Progress 
report. September 1. 1967 - April 30. 1968, continuation of 
services as regional research and resource center in early 
childhood . New York: New York IMlverslty, 1968(?)(h). 



• Other Sources Not Quoted 

New York Ihiiversity, Institute for Developmental Studies. Progress 
report, August 1967 - February 1968: Research program in early 
childhood education . New York: New York University, 1968(a) 

Victor, J. and Collar, A. R. Preliminary report on the use of several 
early childhood inventories for the evaluation of educational 
programs. Report #3A. New York: New York University, Institute 

for Developmental Studies, March 1968. 
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THE PERRY PRESCHOOL PROJECT 
IN YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 



« 



Introduction 



The Perry Preschool Project was airied at assessing the longitudinal 
effects of a 2-year program consisting of. a daily 3-hour cogniti.vely 
oriented nursery, a weekly 90-minute home visit, and less frequent 
group meetings of the pupijLs' parents. 

The students were 3- and 4-year oJd Negro «ii4 disadvantaged and 
functionally retarded children, whose pretest scores on the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale were not above 85.0. 

The program described here operated from September 1962 until 
June 196J. Approximately 24 children participated in the preschool 
annually. Half of these were 3 years of age, the other half were 4- 
year olds. Each of these age groups was designated as a "Wave"; con- 
sequently, two different "Waves" participated each year. 



For each group or "Wave" of children entering the experiment, the 
Stanfcrd-Binet Intelligence Scale, the Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were used at the 
start of the experiment to test the intellectual ability of the 
children. Few significant differences between the experiment als and 
the controls were noted at this time. These and other tests were 
also used to measure intellectual ability later in the program. The 
benefits claimed for the program are those measured by the California 
Achievement Test in reading, language, and mathematics. These tests 
were given at the end of first grade and again at the end of second 
grade. The results showed significant gaids fot the experimentals 
over the controls. 



Personnel 



The following personnel were instrumental in the planning, 
execution, and evaluation of the program. - 

A. Director. (Part-time; experience in experimental preschool; 
trained in congnitive curriculum.) 
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B. Curriculum Supervisor. (Full-time; experience In estperlmental 
preschools; trained In cognitive curriculum.) 

C. Program Supervisor. (Full-time; experience in experimental pre- 
schools; trained In cognitive curriculum.) 

D. Teachers. (Four each year; full-time; mean age 32; certificated 
in elementary education, speech correction and/or mental retardation; 
mean experience 10 years; received preservice training.) 

They tau^t In the 3-hour morning preschool; visited one home 
each afternoon during the week to tutor one child and Involve the 
mothers In the teaching activities; organized parent meetings. 



Methodology; General 

From Its Inception the Ferry Preschool was a school-organized, 
district-sponsored effort to effect a positive change In the behaviors 
of culturally deprived children which would eventually lead to academic 
success and social adjustment in the elementary grades. 



The children were selected on the following criteria: residence 

In a home with a low socio-economic status as determined by an adaptation 
of the Deutsch Cultural Deprivation Index; age three or four; and function- 
ally retarded as measured by the Stanford-Blnet Intelligence Scale. The 
total nunber of children meeting these criteria for each year of the 
study were then divided into two matched groiq>s on the basis of mean 
IQ, mean C.D. rating, percent of boys and girls, percent of 3- and 
4-year old children, and percent of working mothers. One group was 
designated the experimental group, the other the control group. 

The experimental group attended the morning program 5 days a week; 
each child also received a 90-mlnute afternoon home-based visit once 
a week from one of his four teachers. Contact with the control group 
was limited to the collection of data. 

The various groups of children who participated in the program 
were designated as "Waves." Wave 0 started preschool In 1962 and 
consisted of 4-year olds who at this writing have spent a year each 
In the nursery, kindergarten and first through fourth grades • Wave 1 
also began In 1962, but consisted of 3-year olds who spent 2 years In 
the nursery and 1 year each in grades kindergarten through tUrd. 

All subsequent waves had 2 years of nursery prior to entering elementary 
school. The last wave. Wave 4, began nursery school In the fall of r:;*65. 



A. 



Instructional Program from 1962-65. 



Waves 0, 1, 2^ and 3 were exposed to an Instructional method that 
has been described as "verbal bombardment." In this method the 
teacher maintained a steady stream of questions' and comments to draw 
the child's attention to specific aspects of his environment. It was 
used when rewarding him and disciplining him, as well as when instruct- 
ing him in academic pursuits. The conq)lexlty of the language Increased 
as the child's verbal ability developed. 

The cognitive lessons used in the academic curriculum attempted 
to structure learning by requiring the teachers to select certain 
thematic units for study, determine the objectives for the units, 
and then sequence the learning tasks needed to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. Emphasis was placed on developing an intensive language 
environment, thinking skills. Impulse control and task orientation. 

The four preschool teachers jointly operated the morning program 
which was divided into two main instructional periods separated by 
a refreshment period. 

The "early morning" instructional period was an hour in duration. 
It took place in the largest of the school's three rooms. Each 
teacher was stationed in one of the four "area teaching" divisions 
of the classroom: arts and crafts, housekeeping, pre-academic, block 
activities. During this period the children were free to select 
any one of the four activity centers. The child could participate 
or observe' as long as he chose and move from one area to another. 

The teacher's lesson plans were structured to include a variety of 
activities which could easily be adapted to the individual children 
participating in her learning center. 

The thematic units designed for use in these area teaching centers 
were systematically developed to emphasize the following cognitive 
proc'icses: sensory perception; language development; memorization; 

concept development. (A description of specific lessons appears in 
the following section.) 



The "late morning" period was more highly structured than the 
earlier period. The children were divided into two homogeneous 
groiq>s, approximately 12 students per group, based on "cognitive ability." 
TWo teachers worked with each of these groups, making the piq> 11: teacher 
ratio 6:1. The groups met for approximately 20 minutes in two small 
separate classrooms adjacent to the larger room used for the early 
morning activities. Instructional units were sequentially introduced 
by the two teachers, and the individual lessons within a unit were 
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designed to teach a particular skill or concept which was felt to 
constitute the foundation for future earning and which was observed 
to be missing from the children's repertoire of behavior. 

The two groups were programmed separately. The more advanced 
group undertook i;elatlvely long units Involving language usage, refined 
auditory discrimination, and complex dramatic play. The less advanced 
group, conq>osed mainly of the 3-year olds, spent time In basic skill 
training and slnqple pre— math concepts (e.g., geometric forms). (Again, 
specific descriptions of the activities appear In the next section.) 



Field trips were taken to extend the learning activities of the 
area and group teaching experiences. In general, field trips were 
scheduled sequentially with emphasis on a single aspect. For example, 
a trip to a farm to see apple trees was followed by trips to a cider 
mill and to a grocery ..store to purchase cider and other apple products. 
Finally a cooking experience, such as the preparation of apple sauce, 
took place In the homemaking, area. 

These "real. life" experiences were used by the teachers to develop 
language concepts, to suggest parallels between reality and representation 
In books, to foster occupational role Identifications, to raise aspiration 
levels, and to develop appropriate social behaviors. 

The purposes of the afternoon, home-based program, were; to Involve 
the mother in the education of her child; to demonstrate the process 
of teaching; and, to tutor the child on a one-to-one basis. The home 
visits also offered an opportunity for the teacher to become more 
cognizant of the child's deficits, thereby enabling her to work more 
effectively with each child In the classroom. « 

Two types of afternoon sessions were conducted; cognitive skill 
training and field trips. The cognitive skills stressed In the after- 
noon sessions were; visual training (e.g.. Identifying objects, colors, 
forms, letters); fine-motor coordination necessary for writing (e.g., 
tracing dotted lines) ; auditory discrimination essential In learning 
to read (e.g., listening to records, responding to instructions, Icxtatlng 
and classifying sounds); pre-math training C^.g., counting silverware^ 
smA general science training (e.g., planting seeds, making Jell-0). ™e 
area of emphasis and the activities were varied to suit the indivi final 
child and home situation. 

Individual field trips were extensions of the constant effort to 
'reinforce concepts taug)it in the morning program. If the child appeared 
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not to have grasped the significance of a group field trip, the 
teacher would return with the child to the site of the former visit 
to permit closer observation of the situation. The mother was 
always offered the opportunity to join them on these trips. 



Monthly parent meetings held at the school on a community center 
offered the mothers and fathers an opportunity to exchange views about 
the program. The more interested parents did the recruiting along 
with the staff; in addition, they prepared the refreshments and 
assumed responsibility for planning the topics for discussion. The 
men and women met in separate groups, but whenever possible their 
programs were paralleled to facilitate discussions at home. A 
variety of programs was offered in an attempt to determine yhlch 
types were more effective in stimulating Interest. The mothers' 
meetings were chaired by the preschool teachers; the fathers; by a 
male social worker in the school system. There were no outside 
experts. Refreshments were available at no expense to the parents. 

B. Instructional Program for 1965-66 

• Wave 4 was exposed to an instructional program which 

was much more highly structured than that of the previous years (1962- 
i 65) . The new curriculum was Influenced by the developmental theory 

^of Piaget, and was mean to follow the sequence of growth stages he 
postulates. The preschool was to facilitate the transition from 
sensory-motor to conceptual intelligence, through an instructional 
program which promoted an understanding of symbolization and 
elementary types of relationships. Symbolization helps the child 
to move from concrete, sensory-motor Intelligence to representational 
intelligence; elementary relationships include those between things 
and events. 

The project staff made the following distinctions between a 
traditional nursery school and the Perry Preschool: (Weikart, 1967) 

!• The materials and activities used were basically the same 
as ir a traditional nursery school, but they were used in 
different ways and for different purposes. 

m 

2, The teaching goals of the preschool i’ut ulsadvanc agea 

children were not primarily to enrich and extend children's 
experience, but to enable them to acquire the basic cogni- 
tive skills that they had never developed. 



i 
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3. 









Since the preschool had disadvantaged children for a very 
limited amount of time each day, and so much learning had 
to be done, every item in the room and every activity 
during the day was especially selected for Its contribution 
to the learning process. 









4. Since time was limited and the cognitive deficits were 
numerous, careful programming was essential so as not to 
skip important intermediate steps. 

The terminal objective for the preschool program 1965-66 was 
essentially the same as that for the previous years: to foster a 

positive change in intellectual growth which would lead to academic 
success and social adjustment in the elementary grades. However, 
the -tnterlm objectives were explicitly defined in behavioral terms 
and set forth as follows (Weikart, 1967): 

Cognitive Objectives 



1. To understand and respond to temporal relations 

a. Beginning and end 

b. Ordering of events (before, after, first, if - then) 

c. Time petlods containing different lengths of time 
(day, week) 

2. To understand and respond to spatial relations 

a. Prepositions of position (on, under) 

b. Prepositions of direction (toward, from) 

c. Preporitions of distance (near) 

These goals are experienced in relation to the self and 
to objects. 

3. To understand and use seriation 

a. Sizes to four (big, little) 

b. Quantities to four (many, few) 

c. Qualities to three (hard, soft) 

4. To understand and use classification 

a. Conceptual (gross discriminations) 

b. Descriptive (size, shape, color) 

c. Relational (function) 
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Developmental Objectives 

1# Xo develop levels of symbolization 

a. Real objects — identifying and naming real objects 
(duck) 

b. Index 

1* Marks causally related to objects (foot prints) 

2. Object permanency 

3. Object constancy 

c. Representation 

1* Pictures (realistic-abstract) (recognize picture 
of a duck) 

2. Clay models — drawings 

3. Motor encoding (squatting walk like a duck) 
d# Sign words (recognizing the word duck) 

2. Operational levels 

a. Motor 

1* Child uses own body to experience concepts. 

2. Child operates on objects. 

3. Child uses objects to operate on other objects. 

b. Verbal 

1. Teacher provides verbal stimulus. 

2. Child relates what he is going to do before he 
does .'.t. 

3. Child verbalizes while performing action. 

4. Child interprets what he has done after he has 
done it. 

5. Child can verbally evaluate his own work from 
memory. 

3. Impulse control 

a. To help child develop longer attention span 

b. To assist child in planning and carrying out self- 
selected activities 
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Mental Health Objectives 

1. Body image — internal feelings dbout self 

2, External — feelings about others 



Group Process (Socialization) Objectives 



1. To help the child develop at awareness of group functioning: 

a. An understanding of his rights in and contributions to 
the group 

b. An understanding of the rights and contributions of 
other members of the group (adults and peers). 



The daily routine for the preschool was similar for all 6 years 
of the program with the exception of the four new activities checked 
in the sample schedule outlined below. 



8:45 - 9:00 
^9:00 - 9:15 
9:15 - 9:45 
✓9:45 - 10:00 
10:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 10:25 
10:25 - 10:45 
✓l0:45 - 11:00 
✓ll:00 - 11:15 
11:15 



Arrival 

Planning meeting 
Area teaching 
Evaluation 
Clean-up 
Juice time 

Small group teaching 
Activity time 
Circle time 
Dismissal 



The four new time blocks were added to further increase the 
opportunity for verbal interaction among the teachers and students 
and to reinforce the cognitive lessons presented during area and 
small group teaching. The following paragraphs describe more 
explicitly the types of activities pursued during each block of 
time (Weikart, 1967) : 

Arrival 



Children hung up own coats and immediately went to area 
designated for planning time (temporal relations). 

Planning 

The school routine was reinforced during this period of 
time (temporal relations). In addition, the teachers and 
grouD planned activities which would take place during 
work time (Area teaching). 
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Area teaching 



The children worked In their chosen area for a reasonable 
length of time (teiq>oral relations). During this period, 
the teachers were constantly interacting with the children 
to attain certain predetermined goals which dealt with 
temporal or spatial relationships, seriation, or classifi- 
cation. Examples of each area include: 

1. temporal — started and finished an art activity 

2. spatial — motor body movement, i.e., up-down 

3. seriation — used large hollow blocks for making a 
big house and a little house 

4. classification — after making a house from the blocks, 
teacher and child determined items which were needed 

in the house; i.e., telephone, chairs. 

Evaluation 

During this period of time, the children were encouraged 
to discuss the activities in which they were involved 
during work time. They were also encouraged to evaluate 
thewelves in relation to idiether they felt that they 
worked well or could have worked better (body concept) « 

dean-up 

This period was used to reinforce all predetermined goals 
in the area of tenqporal relations, spatial relations, 
seriation, and/or classification; examples include: 

1. temporal - signal designating the end of clean-up 
time 

2. spatial - The car goes on this shelf. 

3. serialization - The big blocks go here; the little blocks 
go there 

4. classification - cabinet contains all blocks; another 
contains all cars; another contains all the puzzles, 
etc. 

Juice time 

This period used for serving refreshments also afforded 
an opportunity for informal language development. The 
teachers would label objects (e.g. , cup, juice), name 
colors, nstmtit children and encourage the children to use 
certain language patterns associated with the social graces. 
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Saall group tiae 

This tiae was used for directed teaching of saall groups. 

Each teacher preplanned for her group. Again the four 
areas (teaporal, spatial » seriation and classification) 
were taugjht. Activities during this tiae included one 
of the following: 

1. tenporal — who was ready first, second, last 

2. spatial — Everybody put your hands under the table, 
on the table, over the table. 

3* serialization - use of big - little cookies, ciq>s, etc. 
4. classification - sorting pictures of aniaals and 
pictures of iteas which are not aniaals into two 
groups 

Activity tiae 

The specific activity was planned for either indoors or 
outdoors. A typical activity involved the use of spatial 
concepts such as: sliding "up and down" the slide, 

"under" the ladder, etc. 

Rhythas were also used during this tiae. A teaporal 
concept which ai^t have been»taugjht is: play your 

instruaents "at the same tiae, now." 

Circle tiae 

This part of the day was used for reviewing the aoming's 
activities and for recalling the routine of the day 
(teaporal relations). In addition, the teacher selected 
a boobL which would reinforce a particular concept which 
was taught, u.g. , bocdc on aniaals to reinforce classiLfi- 
cation. 

Disalssal 

The children were usually disaissed in a particular 
aanner such as: walk like a duck, etc. While the 

children were putting on their coats, body iaage and 
relational classification were soaetiaes reinforced, e*g«» 
hat on your head, glove on your hand, etc. 
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The afternoon hone-based program and weekly parent meetings 
were conducted In the same manner as they had been In previous years. 



Methodology; Specific 

The descriptions Included In this section are drawn from 
activities which took place during a typical day at the Perry Pre- 
school. Examples A and B are representative of the Instructional 
program from 1962—65; example C Is representative of the program as 
it existed from 1965-66. 

A. Area Teaching 

One 2-week unit held in the housekeeping comer focused on the 
theme of "milk and milk products” . The goals of the unit were de- 
flnedy but not the goals of individual lessons (Welkart, 1967X 

Purposes: 

1. To teach about milk — — where It comes from^ various milk 
products y and why It Is li^»ortant. 

2. To encourage careful observaticm of different states 
(liquid y powder y cheeses , whipped cream, pudding consis- 
tency, etc.). 

3. To feel, smell, taste, and look. 

Activities : 

1. Have whole milk, powdered milk, and evaporated milk, and 
see, taste, smell, feel, and talk about differences. 

Learn the words "powder” and "liquid”. Make milk with 
powder and then with evaporated milk. 

2. Make milk shakes. 

3. Make whipped cream. 

4. Make hot milk and honey. 

5. Btqr milk products and eat (cheese, sour cream, ice cream, 
etc. ) 

6. Put up and talk about pictures of many baby animals drink- 
ing milk. Talk about why milk is iisportant. 

7. Cut out pictures cf milk products from magazines anH 
paste. Learn names. 

8. Take a trip to the dairy. 

9. Dramatic play showing a large picture of a cow. 
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10, Bring in a coconut, taste its "milk", compare it with cow*s 
milk. 

1.1. Make vanilla pudding with milk. Have children experiment 
with making pudding thick or thin. 

B. Small-Group Teaching 

One unit which introduced geometric shapes to the younger 
children was divided into several lessons. The goals of the unit 
and the goals of each lesson were defined (Weikart, 1967), 

Unit: 



Geometric Forms No. 3 (for 3-year-olds) 

Purpose: 

To continue teaching geometric shapes 
To introduce the words ”in” and ”out” 

Activity : 

Each child was given a box (gift box) ccmtaining cardboard 
squares, circles, and triangles. The teacher held up a 
shape and the child was to find a shape to match. When 
the children found a shape, they took it out of their 
boxes, and laid it in the middle of the table. The game 
was then reversed. The teacher held up a shape while the 
children looked for the same shape to put in their boxes. 



During the two most recent years of the program (1965-67) the 
teaching staff formulated objectives for the week, the day and the 
lesson. The goals of each separate activity during a single day 
represented interim steps toward achieving the terminal objective (s) . 

C. The following format represents part of a daily lesson plan. 

It may be noted that each activity in the daily routine was used to 
reinforce the interim objectives. 

Terminal Objective: to increase each child's understanding of 

spatial relations 

Interim Objective: to focus on prepositions concerning position 

Level of Symbolization: Object-Index 
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Procedure: Review and extend previous work In this area 



Motor Activities 

1. Area Teaching - use of 
doll corner and equip- 
ment for enq>haslzlng 
positions 



Verbal Activities 

1« Child verbalizes place- 
ment of doll, e»g«, ”The 
doll Is ^ the high chair”. 




Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

Three measures of Intelligence were used consistently In this 
program to assess progress: the Stanf ord-Blnet , the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) , and the Lelter International Performance 
Scale. Each was used In the fall of the entering year for each 
wave, and In the spring of each year prekindergarten throu^ third- 
grade, again for each wave. Differences favoring the experimental 
groups In the early years were usually evident from the scores when 
the iwoana for all five waves were combined, but by second-grade 
these differences had disappeared. The analysis Is tentative because 
as Is shown In Table 9, later waves had not yet reached the grades. 



Table 9 

STATUS OF WAVES 0 TiiROUGH 4 IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
THE PERRY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, THROUGH SPRING 1967 



Wave 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


0 


PK 


R 


G1 


G2 


G3 


1 




PK. 


R 


G1 


G2 


2 






PR 


R 


G1 


3 








PR 


R 


4 










PR 
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The results of testing the waves with the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities are similar to those for the three intelligence 

tests . 

Academic achievement tests were also used in the evaluation, 
usually from first grade onwards. The results for all the waves com- 
bined, in grades one through three, on the C'J-ifomia Achievement 
Tests, showed that the experimentals significantly outperformed the 
controls in each grade (at the 5 percent level) . Similar results were 
obtained from use of the Gates Reading Tests. Again, the analysis is 
tentative because later waves had not reached the grades. 

Tables 10 and 11 contain the means for the three intelligence 
tests and the California Achievement Test battery, respectively, obtained 
from the five waves combined. 



Table 10 

STANFORD-BINET, PPVT, AND LETTER IQ SCORES FOR WAVES 0 THROUGH 4 
IN THE PERRY PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM, PREKINDERGARTEN THROUGH THIRD GRADE 



Fall Spring Spring Spring Spring Spring Spring 

Entering Entering Second Kinder- First Second Third 

Year Year Year garten Grade Grade Grade 



Stanford-Binet 

Experimental 

Control 


79.6 

78.5 


95.9 

83.3 


94.7 

83.5 


90.1 

84.9 


91.5 

83.2 


87.3 

96.1 


89.2 

88.3 


PPVT 

Experimental 

Control 


67.1 

62.2 


74.5 

63.7 


81.4 

62.9 


78.3 

73.2 


83.5 

77.9 


81.8 

81.0 


77.2 

80.5 


Leiter 

Experimental 

Control 


70.1 

59.0 


97.6 

72.0 


89.7 

77.9 


85.1 

81.9 


86.6 

85.8 


87.9 

87.3 


90.4 

85.3 
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Table 11 




r 



CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST BATTERY SCORES FOR 



WAVES 0 THROUGH 
FIRST 


3 IN THE PERRY 
THROUGH THIRD 


PRESCHOOL 

GRADE 


PROGRAM, 




Spring 


Spring 


Spring 




First 


Second 


Third 




Grade 


Grade 


Grade 



California Achievement 








Test Battery 








E3q>erlmental 


91.5 


143.2 


191.2 


Control 


70.7 


115.3 


114.9 



Certain factors on the Ypsllantl Rating Scale also referred to 
academic achievement. This scale, developed for the program, was used 
each spring for kindergarten through /third grade In Waves 0 through 4. 

In almost all Instances ratings on the scale for experlmentals were 
higher than for controls. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Non -academic achievement factors on the Ypsllantl Rating Scale 
again yielded ratings AhoWlng the experlmentals higher than the controls. 
A pupil behavior Inventory was used, covering classroom conduct, 
academic motivation and performance, soclo-emotlonal state, teacher 
dependence and personal behavior. Again, with few exceptions, 
experimental groups gained higher ratings than controls. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

No major modifications are being made to the basic program, but 
the experimental design has been changed radically. Now a three- 
way conq>arlson study Is being conducted, to compare Wave 5 with a 
conventional preschool group, and also with a group being Instructed 
according to the pattern of the Academic Preschool of Champaign, 

Illinois (the Berelter-Engelmann Project) , described elsewhere In this 
report . 
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Budget (annual) 



1 Director 

1 Curriculum supervisor 

1 Program Supervisor 

4 Teachers 



Half time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 



Rental, Utilities, Custodial 

Travel (Professional) 

Transportation 

Books and Materials 

Other 



$4,000 

$500 

$ 8,000 

$8 per child 
$500 



Tlie total cost of the program during the most recent year (1966-67) 
for 48 children was approximately $51,000 



Quoted Sources 

Weikart, D. P. Preschool intervention; a preliminary report of the Perry 
Preschool Project . Ann Arbor, Michigan: Campus Publishers, 1967. 

Weikart, D.P. Preliminary results from a longitudinal study of dis- 
advantaged preschool children. Ypsilanti, Michigan: Ypsilanti 

Public Schools, 1967. (Mimeographed) 



Other Sources Not Quoted 

Hodges, W. L. and Spicker, H. H. The effects of preschool experiences on 
culturally deprived children. The Journal of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children . October 1967. 

Weikart, D. P. and Wlegerink, R. Initial results of a comparative pre- 
school curriculum project . Ypsilanti, Michigan: Ypsilanti Public 

Schools, January 30, 1968. 



For More Information 

David P. Weikart 
Director 

Perry Preschool Project 
Ypsilanti Public Schools 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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THE DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM 
IN BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 



Introduction 



The purpose of this study was to develop and evaluate a diagnostically 
based curriculum for disadvantaged preschool children. The diagnosis 
attempted to identify the child’s learning deficits in language, concept, 
fine motor development so that specific remediation procedures 
could be applied individually. With the exception of specifically 
developed diagnostic language and fine motor lessons, the experimental 
curriculum included many of the kinds of activities found in regular 
preschool and kindergarten programs. However, activities such as music, 
art, free play, and story-telling were not used as ends in themselves, 
but as vehicles for the development and remediation of specific cognitive, 
psycho-motor, and social behaviors . 

The student population consisted of 139 Appalachian white and 
four Negro children from families of the lowest socio-economic class 
as determined by the Wamer-Meeker-Els Index of Status Characteristics. 
From those children who met the socio-economic criteria, only 5-year 
old children who scored between 50-85 on the 1960 Stanford-Binet L-M 
Intelligence Scale were selected. 

Three studies with similar design were completed in 3 consecutive 
years (1964-67) preceded by a 1-semester pilot study. A longitudinal 
study of the children as they proceeded throug)i various public schools 
was also conducted. In each of the three studies approximately 15 
children were placed in either an Experimental Preschool (EPS) , Kinder- 
garten Contrast (KC), or At Home Contrast (AHC) group. The EPS 
children received the diagnostic treatment; the KC children received 
a traditional kindergarten treatment; the AHC received no treatment. 
Although the original Intent was to replicate the basic study twice 
to accumulate larger numbers of subjects within each treatment, the 
three studies were not precise replications. The diagnostically 
developed curriculum was modified each successive year by Incorporating 
experiences gained from the previous years. 

The diagnoses were made on the basis of Stanford-Binet scores and 
direct observations of teachers and project staff. Measurement of 
gains in language development, IQ, and motor development were made with 
five standardized tests. Results fo'^ intelligence and language develop- 
ment favored the EPS group. Results in Fine and Total Motor skill 




i 
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equally favored the EPS and KC groups over continued residence in 
the home. 



Personnel 

The task of developing and implementing the curriculum for the 
EPS groups was the responsibility of a continuously functioning 
curriculum committee which included the following project staff. 

A. Principal Investigators. (Three in number, each devoting one- 
third time for 3 years to the project; Ph.D.’s; one was specialized 
in the clinical aspects of the psychology of child development, the 
second was a school psychologist, and the third was an expert in 
special education.) 

These three people were responsible for planning the curriculum 
and designing the project and its evaluation. The third collaborated 
with the reading specialist to prepare the diagnostically based 
curriculum. 

B. Project Coordinator. (Full-time; doctoral student in clinical 
and school psychology minoring in special education.) 

He scheduled the testing of all expe imental and control pupils; 
assigned the graduate students to the tasks of collecting curriculum 
materials, test data and observation data; and generally supervised 
the total operation of the program. 

/ 

C. Reading Specialist. (Part-time, associate professor of education; 
M.A.) 

The reading specialist assisted in the preparation of the diagnostic- 
ally based curriculum. 

D. Teachers (EPS). (One each year; full-time; well trained in special 
education, but little or no experience; received inservice training.) 

The teacher assisted in the development of classroom procedures and 
lesson plans; she also evaluated progress in all areas. 

E. Teacher Aides. (Full-time; people with degrees, but not usually 
in the field of education; males.) 



These assistants were employed only in the second- and third-year 
studies. They were introduced chiefly to alleviate the disruptive 
atmosphere which was formerly brought on by the novelty of male figures 
when they were used for testings. 



F. Graduate Assistants. (Part-time; advanced graduate students in 
educational psychology, school psychology, and special education 
training programs; trained in testing, observation, and interviewing 
techniques . ) 

The 'graduate assistants administered the pre- and posttests. 

Available to the curriculum committee on a consultant basis were 
the following additional staff: project social worker, speech 

therapists, optometrists, physicians, and curriculum specialists in 
art, music, and physical education. 

The committee's working schedule included weekly meetings, indi- 
vidually arranged weekly observations of the EPS class, less frequent 
observations of the KC class, and special training sessions with the 
experimental (EPS) teacher. 



Methodology: General 



The program was conducted in small communities (population 
10,000-40,000) in Southern Indiana, where the population meeting the 
criteria for inclusion in the project consisted primarily of Appalachian 
white 5-year olds. Intervention was confined to the school day (9:00 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m.), and contact with parents was limited to that necessary 
to locate the children, enlist them in the study, and maintain attendance. 
No effort was made to modify the schools to which the children went for 
first grade following their project year. 

Three studies with similar design were completed in 3 consecutive 
years. Approximately 45 children were involved each year and were 

assigned in groups of 15 to one of the following three study sections: 

\ 

EPS - Experimental Preschool 
KC - Kindergarten Contrast 
AHC - At Home Contrast Group 
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[These abbreviations will be used throughout the text to identify 
the groups; a subscript number will appear with these initials to 
distinguish one year’s study from another (i.e., EPS]^, EPS 2 ).] 

The experimental groups (EPS) received a structural curriculum 
designed to remedy specific diagnosed deficits of the individual 
child in areas of language development, fine motor coordination, con- 
cept formation, and socialization. The kindergarten groups (KC) 
received a traditional kindergarten program. The At Home Contrast 
Groups (AHC) received only the pre- and posttesting. 

The EPS program was designed to effect greater gains in the 
cognitive and affective areas cited in the preceding paragraph than a 
more traditional kindergarten approach or no kindergarten experience 
at all. It was hypothesized that these gains would then be maintained 
during the elementary grades. 

Based on the assumption that intelligence can be modified by 
experience, the project staff set forth the following objective for 
the EPS program (Hodges, McCandless, Spicker, 1967); 

1. Identify and where necessary develop or adapt 
techniques and instruments useful in preschool diagnosis 
and that lead to productive curriculum practices. 



2. Obtain data concerning the effective use of 
selected diagnostic tools in curriculum development 
for children with specified strengths and weaknesses 
in certain cognitive and affective areas related to 
school achievement and adjustment. 

3. Develop and refine curriculum strategies for 
5-year old psycho-socially deprived children for pur- 
poses of preventing future mental and educational 
retardation. 

4. Evaluate the effectiveness of the diagnostically 
based curriculum strategies in terms of the purposes 
stated in objective 3 above. 
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A. Assessment and Diagnostic Techniques 

Tables 12 and 13 list all measures used in this project, including med- 
ical, cognitive;, and affective assessments. Some techniques were used for 
screening pupils, some for pre- and posttest measurements of charge 
over the period of Intervention, some for diagnostic curriculum pur- 
poses, some for follow-up information, and others for a combination 
of these purposes. Table 13 delineates the Instruments used, their 
purposes, and the groups to which they were applied. 

No children were Included in the project for whom there were dis- 
abilities other than poor prognosis for school achievement associated 
with psycho-social deprivation . However, for those screened and identi- 
fied as having medical and physical anomalies, corrections were made 
when necessary and possible. 

B. Examiner Selection and Training 

Pre- and posttesting stressed objectivity of approach to all 
children, development of adequate rapport, and maintenance of constant 
testing conditions. 

The graduate students who served as examiners were considered 
conq>etent in administering individual and group tests, and were trained 
in behavioral observation and interviewing techniques. Specialists such 
as speech therapists, optometrists, and psychiatrists were drawn into 
the project as needed. 



Follow-up criterion measures were obtained by teachers and 
examiners who did not know which children were in experimental or 
control groups and who also were naive with regard to the hypo- 
thesized outcome of the study. 

C. Program Scheduling 

The curriculum committee worked closely with the class teacher 
in planning an effective distribution of activities in the program. 
These class programs were flexible, but the basic principles of using 
times of the day when the children were most alert for the most 
formalized instruction and of providing a balance between quiet avtl- 
vities and action situations were always observed. Also, even though 



Table 12 



INSTRUMENTS OF ASSESSMEIfT 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 



o 



Medical- 


Pre- and Posttest 


Achievement 


Affective 


Physical 


Measures of Cognition 


Measures 


Measures 


Optometrlc 


^Stanf ord-Blnet , Form L-M 


Eight-Point 


Teacher Paired 


Psychiatric 


Peabody Picture 


Reading Scale 


Comparison on: 




Vocabulary Test 


Teacher Paired 


a. Personal- 


logical 


Raven's Progressive 


Comparison on: 


social 

Adjustment 


Pediatric 


Matrices 


a. Number Skills 


Goodenough Draw^a-Man 


b. Reading 
Skills 


Soclometrlc 




^Illinois Test of 


Task Involve- 




California 

Achievement 

Test 


ment Scale 


Psycho-linguistic 

Abilities 




Llncoln-Oseretsky Motor 
Development Scale 


School Report 
Card 






San Francisco Inventory 
of Communicative 
Ef f ect iveness 








Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory 








^Frostig Test of Visual 








Perception 

Optometrlc Evaluation 
Articulation 








^Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale 

Demographic Data 







1. Wamer-Meeker-Eell's 
Index of Status 
Characteristics 

2. Wolf Interview Form 



O 



These instruments were used to formulate diagnostic curriculum plans 
as well as to provide measures of change. 

[Source: Table 2, p. 21, Hodges, McCandless, Splcker (1967)] 
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Table 13 



TEST SCHEDULE FOR STUDIES I, II, AND III 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 



Time and Study 


T Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall 

Instrument 1964 1965 1965 1966 1966 


Spring 

1967 


1. Revised Stanford-Binet, L-M 


I^ 


I 


ii*- 


I, II 


III^ 


I, II, III 


2. Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test 


I 


I 


II 


I, II 


III 


I, II, III 


3. Illinois Test of 
Psycho-linguis tic 
Abilities 


I 


I 




I 


III 


I, II, III 


4. Columbia Mental Maturity 


I 


I 


II 


i 

II 


III 


I, II, III 


5. Pros tig Developmental Tests 
of Visual Perception 


I 


I 










6. Raven's Progressive 
Matrices (Colored) 


I 


I 




- 






7. Goodenough Draw-a-Man 

8. Caldvell Preschool 
Inventory 


I 


I 


II 


II 


III 


III 


9. Reverse PPVT 






II 


II 


III 


III 


10. Picture Language Sample 






II 


II ‘ 






11. San Francisco Inventory of 
Conmuhi cation Effectiveness 










III 


III 


12. Task Involvement Scale 






II 


II 


III 


III 


13. Report Cards 








I 




I, II 


14. Teacher Paired-Comparison- 
Personal-Social 








I 




I, II 


15. Teacher Paired Conqiarison- 
Nuid>er Concepts 








I 




II 


16. Teacher Paired Comparison- 
Reading 








I 




II 


17. Eight-Point Reading Scale 








I 




II 



^ I=Study I (1964-65) ^ II=Study II (1965-6&) ^ III»Study III (1966-67) 

[Source: Table 3, p. 22, Hodges, McCandless, Spicker (1967)] 
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a period was designated as snack, time, lunch time, free play, or 
recess time and so perceived by the children, these periods were 
thou^t fully used by the teacher (and, after the first year, by teacher 
aides) as valuable opportunities for ancillary activities relating 
to the main objective for the day’s specific lessons. 

A representative sample of a daily class schedule follows: 

Class Daily Schedule - sample taken from the third-year experimental 
group . 



9:00>9:30 Formal Language Lesson 

9:30-9:45 Directed Activity (practice following language 

lesson - self-help activity, 
working with puzzles, coloring 
work) 

9:45-10:00 Snack Time (placed early in the morning because 

many of the children came without 
breakfast) 

10:00-10:20 Story of the Week 
10:20-10:40 Gross Motor Activities 

10:40-11:00 Formal Mutor Lessons (fine motor activities) 
11:00-11:10 Sharing Time (ancillary language) 

11:10-11:30 Directed Play (purposeful participation and 

leading on part of teachers) 

11:30-11:45 Music (ancillary language) 

11:45-12:00 Clean up (getting ready for lunch) 

12:00-1:00 Lunch (wind-up of the day’s activities) 

(Hodges, McCandless, Splcker, 1967) 

D. Curriculum and Teacher Training 

The curriculum was designed to accomplish the two primary goals 
of promoting personal-social adjustment to group learning experiences 
and cognitive development within a formal teaching-learning structure. 
When the first goal was approximated, the second was attempted since 
it was felt that social balance was a prerequisite to cognitive achieve 

ment. 



Teachers were trained to be child— oriented , not content— oriented , 
to utilize each teachable moment; to demonstrate and not just verbally 
explain concepts to the children; and to develop concrete reinforce- 
ments for individual children. 
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To assist teachers in focussing attention on the child rather 
than the content, the following procedure was used by the curriculum 
committee when designing a lesson: review the developmental sequence 

of the skill to be taught; identify the performance level of each 
child; then structure the appropriate learning experiences. 

The techniques employed by the committee when training the teachers 
Included verbal explanations, directed observations of the children, 
and role playing by the teacher with certain members of the curriculum 
committee. 

For example, appropriate use of concrete rewards for specific 
responses of the children had to be perceptively used and required 
Ingenuity on the part of the teacher. The process was demonstrated 
by a staff member, role“played by the teacher, and then used in the 
classroom. Staff observations were made to Insure that the rewards 
were being properly administered. 

Two strategies were used to improve the teacher’s diagnostic 
evaluation of the children’s performance. One approach was the use 
of a chart containing the children’s names, the major curriculum 
goals, and a check-list containing an evaluative scale describing the 
degree of deficiency in each area of behavior. These charts were 
checked once a week with the curriculum committee. These observation 
charts are shown in Table 14. Another approach was including on 
every typed lesson plan a space for recording individual and group 
responses to that particular lesson. (See Table 15.) 

To summarize, through the interaction of the curriculum committee 
with the teacher, it was possible to implement the diagnostic curricula 
with varying degrees of success. The weekly sessions Included diag- 
uostic study, formulating specific lesson plans, and evaluation of 
progress. The techniques of role-playing and demonstration proved 
to be valuable approaches in improving the teacher’s effectiveness 
(Hodges, McCandless, Spicker, 1967). 
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Table 14 



WEEKLY DIAGNOSTIC RATING SCALE 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRiaXUM PROJECT 

Cultural Deprivation Project-Rating Scale for Children to 
be used in conjunction with the weekly lesson plans. 



Rating Category Description 

1 No specific work needed in this area - the 

child is as competent as can be expected. 

2 Some attention required; work in this area 
is not crucial for this child; exercises on 
relevant tasks should be given when time 
permits . 

3 Considerable attention required; exercises on 
relevant tasks should be given as often as 
possible. 

4 Major deficiency; daily attention to this area. 

5 Child not ready for work in this area; exercises 
would be inappropriate for child at this time. 



Name of 
Child 


Perception 


Manipu- 

lation 


Social- 

ization 


Language 


Cognition 


Motivation 



























































[Source: Appendix A, p. 153, Hodges, McCandless, Spicker (1967)] 
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Table 15 



LESSON FLAN RATING FORM 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 



Rating 

1. Interest of children in activity. 



Poor 


Good 


Excellent 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


2. 


Stimulation of children's 


language. 


Poor 


Good 


Excellent 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


3. 


Stimulation of children's 


thinking. 


Poor 


Good 


Excellent 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


4. 


Difficulty level of activity. 


Very Easy 


Adequate 


Very Hard 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 



[Source: Appendix B, p. 154, Hodges, McCandless, Splcker 

(1967)] 



E. Social and Emotional Development 

For each year of the investigation, a 6-week period at the begin 
nlng of the school year - the socialization phase - was set aside 
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for tha children to learn to accoramodate to and cope with their teachers, 
testers, observers, and themselves. Overt affection manifestations 
were gradually introduced. Male assistant teachers were employed tor 
the second- and third-year studies in order to alleviate the disruptive 
atmosphere which was formerly brought on by the novelty of male figures 
when they appeared for testing or observing. 



F. Language Development 

The project staff, assuming that concept formation and reading 
readiness could not occur efficiently without adequate oral language, 
chose as one of its major cognitive goals the development of richer 

and more effective language. 

Two basic developmental strategies were employed throughout the 
investigation: a daily formal language period consisting of structured 
diagnostic language lessons; and a series of ancillary language ac 
vities designed to reinforce the lesson objectives and provide op- 
^rtunities^or transfer of language skills. These two strategies will 
be described more fully in the Specific Methodology of this report. 



G. Motor Development 

The rarionale for Including structured motor development In the 
curriculum was that fine motor coordination is essential to writing 
activities; and gross motor skills are necessary for socialization 
activities. The daily formal motor development lesson was taught by 
a physical education graduate student. Series of ancilla^ motor 
activities designed to reinforce the motor lessons were also incor- 
porated into the daily program. The formal motor lessons c“Pl^nslzed 
fine motor development; in addition, a daily physical education period 
gave the EPS students opportunity for gross motor development. 



Methodology: Specific Examples, 



The following represent descriptions 
better illustrate how the curriculum was implemented (Hodges, McCandless, 

Spicker, 1967 ). 



A. Social Development 

Firmly, politely, and consistently during the first 
part of each school year, the children were taught such things 
as: to take turns, to call their teacher and her aide by 
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their names rather than "Teacher," to brush their teeth 
after meals, to clean themselves and wash their hands 
after toileting; to answer questions in complete sentences; 
to use "Please" and "Thank you." Discipline for both the 
EOS and KC groups was mild reprimand or "Time out." 

Physical discipline, other than gentle restraint for an 
occasional out-of~control child, was never used. 

More for the EPS than the KC groups, tangible rewards 
were used copiously during the early part of the school 
year. These were always accompanied by verbal rewards 
such as approbation, praise, expressions of appreciation, 
and, when the children came to the point where they wel- 
comed physical contact, physical gestures of reassurance and 
affection. This was a loose application of "behavior shaping" 
and "conditioning to secondary reinforcement" theory and 
practice. The demand for tangible rewards diminished to 
almost nothing by the end of the intervention year. 

The investigators and others associated with the study 
made regular observations of the EPS groups. In this sense, 
the development curriculum was more diagnostically based 
for the EPS than for the KC groups. 

Training was given in such behaviors as listening, 
planning, concentration, delay of gratification, and work- 
ing for the satisfaction of working. Appropriate patterns 
of reinforcement for such behaviors were worked out for 
each child, for special subgroups, and for the total group. 

The following illustration demonstrates group training for 
listening, concentration, and delay of gratification: 

Initial "impositions" of silence were literally momentary. 

To develop group-attention behavior, the teacher would say, 
"Let us see if you can all be quiet for one second." A 
tangible reward (sometimes candy but more often one of the 
niblet cereal products available on the market) was then 
dispensed to all children in the group who had achieved 
the goal. The silence time was slowly but consistently 
made longer and, within a few weeks, the children were 
generally quiet and receptive when the teacher judged it 
necessary for purposes of Instruction. 



Fi, Self-Concept Development 

Colored photographs or all children were taken early 
in the school year and attractively mounted. The teacher 
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then made sure that each child could identify not only 
himself, but every other child in the group. The ability 
to match a picture with a given child would then be 
followed with learning the first name of each person in 
the room. A sizable proportion of the children did not 
recognize their own pictures. They often showed a mixture 
of delight and dismay with their pictured image. 

A full length mirror was introduced and maintained 
throughout the school year to help the children develop 
their own body concepts and to assist them with grooming. 

A mirror was also introduced as a part of a "dressing 
table," at which the children brushed teeth and hair, or 
manipulated collars and other external aspects of their 
dress. 

"Guess Who" was a frequent game: "I am thinking 

of a girl with brown hair and blue eyes who is wearing 
a pink dress." As a general rule, the children were far 
more accurate in recognizing others during this game than 
they were in self-recognition, although after a few weeks 
of the game all children mastered self- as well as other- 
references. 

Further formal instruction in this area consisted 
in drawing silhouettes of themselves and others, recognition 
of these silhouettes, and recognition of silhouettes with 
parts missing. Considerable experience with small figure 
drawing was also given. A "Muscle Club" was developed 
for the boys, which served the combined functions of "brother 
hood," recreation, prestige, outlet for energy, develop- 
ment of gross and certain fine motor skills, experience in 
following rules, and self-inhibiting behavior. At first 
restricted to boys, it was later found that this Club 
appealed as well to some of the girls, who were welcomed 
into its ranks. It also served as a valuable ancillary 
language activity. 

A general strategy used throughout the EPS classes was 
that of regular reviews with each child of concrete examples 
of his work. During these reviews the objective was to 
help the child see the kinds of improvement he had made and 
to reinforce his efforts directed towards the achievement of 
more sophisticated techniques and products. 
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C. Formal Language Development Program 
1. Diagnosis 

By the time their kindergarten experiences had begun, 
a majority of the children had learned a restricted language 
code by means of which they were able to communicate their 
needs and understand simple verbal Instructions. However, 
they were. In general, unable to cope with elaboratlve 
language. For example, they were typically able to give 
the generic label "chair," to a rocking chair, easy chair, 
or straight backed chair; but could not provide the dif— 
ferentiating labels, "rocking," "easy," or "straight-backed. 
In addition, they could no;: compare or contrast such chairs 
with respect to size, shape, color, texture, or multiple 
function. This elaboratlve language deficit was further 
demonstrated by their performance on the Blnet. The pro- 
ject children did least well on those items which involved 
somewhat prolonged speech sequences, and best on those items 
in which the verbal stem and response were short. 

A related problem was discovered by an item analysis of 
the initial Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) protocols 
of the total study sample. A rank order correlation of .71 
between the order of difficulty for the entire study sample 
of 5-year olds and the placement of these items in the test 
was obtained. Gerunds such as yawning , tying , picking , 
building, pourii^, sewing , catching , were much more difficult 
for the project children than for the standarization sample. 
Labels for uncommon objects or things seldom encountered in ^ 
their familiar environments, such as dial, caboose, peacock, 
and eagle were also more difficult for the project children. 

Because it was assumed that elaboratlve, represent- 
ational language is necessary for the development of 
symbolic thought, verbal mediation, and later school suc- 
cess, the language lessons and ancillary language activities 
were designed to elicit elaboratlve language and to re- 
inforce its use whenever possible. 



2. Remediation 

Language lesson development evolved gradually over the 3-year 
period as the project staff continuously utilized the feedback from 
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both test results and classroom observations. For this reason the 
formal language lesson is perhaps the component which varied most 
from year to year in its implementation. Since achievement test 
results for each study indicate that all the experimental language 
approaches produced significant gains in favor of the EPS group, this 
report will attempt to describe each study’s approach and the rationale 
behind It. 

The objectives for language development in each study remained 
the same; only the vehicle for realizing them changed. 

These goals were as follows: 

1. Develop each child’s elaborative language. 

2. Build upon each child’s level of language skill as diagnosed 
by the Illinois Test of Psycho-linguistic Abilities (ITPA) 

3. Program the lessons for complexity according to the develop- 
ment shown by the children as judged by the teachers. 

Study X: 

During the first month of Study I the children were pretested 
using the ITPA. The results from these tests were then used by a 
language consultant to diagnose the children’s learning deficits 
and ultimately to design 68 language lessons for the EPS classroom 
teacher. For this reason, structured lessons were not available 
until the second semester; however, the ancillary language activities 
described 'later were employed by the EPS teacher. 

Inspection of the individual profiles obtained from the ITPA 
results and observations of classroom behavior provided a logical 
basis for dividing the children into two groups of approximately eight 
children each for formal instruction. The first group was characterized 
as ”high-vocal" (i.e., they monopolized the conversation during group 
work); the second group was characterized as "low-vocal” (I.e., they 
were passive participants In group work) . 

The low-vocal group received an instructional core that stressed 
expressive (encoding) aspects of psycho-linguistic skills. The high- 
vocal group received lessons requiring association and attention- 
concentration skills. An attempt was made to individualize the 
instruction by providing specific directions for each pupil within 
the lesson. 
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Three methods for developing elaboratlve language 
were incorporated in the language lessons: response 

jelaboratlon, verbal definition, and verbal feedback. Two 
iiiethodi. were used lo stimulate response elaboration. The 
first involved the labeling activities present in many of 
the lessons that focussed on expressive language. The 
method included three steps. In Step 1, the children 
labeled or named the object. At this level, a child was 
required only to provide the name. Step 2 required him 
to improve the quality of his response by identifying the 
salient features of the object that he was labeling. In 
Step 3, he discriminated vocally between similar objects 
on the basis of structural or functional characteristics, 
and categorized apparently dissimilar objects according 
to some common feature. 

The second method for developing response elaboration 
dealt with the length and completeness of verbal responses. 
Througih feedback, direct questions, and supplying a model 
response, the teacher attenq)ted to build from one-word 
responses and sentence fragments, to complete sentences. 

This procedure was also followed for tasks that required 
a visual^motor response to conqplete a picture story (Hodges, 
HcCandless, Splcker, 1967). 

Verbal definition was incorporated in all lessons to Insure that 
the child understood the meaning of what he was witnessing and its 
relationship to other things. 

Two forms of verbal feedback were used. The first 
was to give a modified feedback of the child's response. 

Second, corrective feedback as employed here provided the 
children with a model of an appropriate response; but at 
the same time avoided a negative statement in identifying 
the incorrect response. For example, if a child labeled a 
cow as a "Moo moo," the teacher responded, "Yes, that is a 
cow, and cows say Moo, moo" (Hodges, McCandles, Splcker, 

1967) . 



Study II: 



The Study II language program differed in certain major 
ways from that of Study I: 1) A reservoir of formal and 

Informal experiences with children of this socio-cultural- 
intellectual level had accumulated* 2) The Investigators 
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believed the previous year's lessons had been too fragmentary 
in that they lacked continuity from one lesson to another or 
from formal lessons to ancillary activities occurring during 
the remainder of a school day. (In Study II, continuity 
was better attained by embodying the lessons in units that 
related to other on-going class activities.) 3) In all pro- 
bability, the language lessons of Study I may not have been 
sufficiently based on the children's previous experiences. 

(In Study II, the authors tried to introduce the new by using 
and consolidating the old and familiar.) 

Otherwise, the basic principles were much the same as 
described for Study I. Experimental children in Study II 
were given almost twice as many formal language lessons as 
the Study I children. These lessons began as soon as the 
socialization period was conq[>lete (about 6 weeks after the 
children entered school). 

The beginning of each lesson was used to check what was 
known by the children and to consolidate previous gains jade 
by them. Old words and concepts were related to new ones, 
which were added in a context made partially familiar by in- 
cluding in it a majority of familiar words and concepts. 

Time orientation was also provided by review and transition 
activities. Discriminations and generalizations were inter- 
woven with games and familiar objects. The teacher and 
assistant teacher (aide) served as models and reinfurcers. 

The following description illustrates how the general 
principles were applied in Study II as well as some of the 
problems . 

Following a 4-day unit on farm animals, a transition from 
that unit to a living room unit was made in the following 
manner. The lesson began with a review of the earlier 
description of a dog. Next, pictures of a house and bam 
were shown and the children were asked to identify them and 
to decide which one the dog would like to live in. They 
were then asked the dog would like to live there. Next, 
they prepended that they were visiting in a house, dis- 
cussing how they would go about finding whether there was 
anyone at home. When they knocked on the door, the teacher 
invited them in and the^ sat down in the living room. At 
this time, the high group discussed the furniture found in 
a living room. 
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It reo'lired 2 days to complete the next lesson. On 
the first day, entering the house and going into the li'/ing 
room were reviewed. "Living room" was a new concept for 
all the children, and the closest they could come to the 
concept was "front room." During the rest of this lan- 
guage session, various pieces of furniture were named and 
described. The description the first day was so complete 
that the group did not get around to all the common types 
of living room furniture, so the topic was continued into 
the second day. The high group remembered the word 
"cushion" from the previous day, but the teacher had 
again to supply the term "lamp— shade." After the first 
description, the objects were again presented, and function 
was asked for as well as description. Neither the high 
nor the low group had difficulty with the function of the 
pieces of furniture. 

The next lesson dealt principally with the mock TV 
and the story of the Gingerbread Boy. This lesson began 
vith a review of names and descriptions of- the various 
pieces of furniture. The TV was the last item named, 
smA the teacher then held up the mock TV. The low group 
did not recognize it as a TV until it was "turned on," but 
the high group recognized it at once. After the TV was 
"turned on," the teacher placed the first picture of the 
story in the mock TV and sat in silence. The children 
were asked what was missing from the TV; only the children 
in the hi h vocal group correctly indicated that it needed 
sound. The children were told that they would have to 
supply the sound hy telling a story about the pictures 
shown in the TV. The story need not have been the actual 
story of the week, but in this instance, it was. They had 
no trouble with this new way of story-telling, and seemed 
to enjoy it keenly. It fitted well into the previous 
farm unit, since a horse and cow were among the characters. 

The next lesson attempted to teach similarities and 
differences among different types of chairs. VIhen the 
children came into the group for the lesson, there was 
a different type of chair for each child. The first thing 
they were asked was to name what they were sitting in. Then 
they stood up and looked carefully at their own chairs 
and those of their neighbors. Both groups immediately 
recognized that the chairs were all different. They were 
then led into a discussion of how the chairs were alike. 
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and again all children in both groups knew that the chairs 
all had four legs, a back, and a seat. Each child was then 
asked to bring his chair to the front of the group and 
describe it to the rest of the children. The high group 
managed this well, and needed to be supplied with only the 
words "metal" and "wood." The majority of the low group, 
however, had co be coached with leading questions. Interest 
was good for both groups for this lesson, although it involved 
too much movement for the low group and the children became 
distracted. On the second day of the lesson, the chair game 
was played. This is a memory game in which the children all 
face the wall while one of the chairs is placed in the center 
of the circle. They are to tell both whose chair it is and 
describe how they were able to tell. Interest was good in 
the high but poor in the low group, again because of their 
easy distractibility and the amount of movement involved in 
the game. In the high group, the children verbalized rather 
well how they knew the chair belonged to a given child, 
although they needed help with fine discriminations. The 
low group typically said the chair belonged to X because it 
was the chair he was sitting on. The high group finished 
the game first, and the children were given pictures of 
chairs to hold and described to the group. They gave good 
descriptions of the chairs, but interest began to lag near 
the end of the lesson (Hodges, IfcCandless, Spicker, 1967). 

Language lessons for the rest of the year followed this pattern. 

Study III: 

Two correlated language development programs were developed in the 
third year of the project. Response elaboration and verbal feedback 
continued to be used in presenting individual lessons. It was assumed 
that a format of language instruction could be developed (based on 
ITPA scores) that would include the strongest aspects of the curriculum 
of the preceding years, but at the same time could also be diagnostic 
in nature. 

A series of new lessons was developed using the thematic approach 
of Study II and incorporating the expressive language and concept 
formation elements of Study I. 

After one semester, the lead teacher suggested that these new 
lessons were non-directional and included too many objectives within 
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a single lesson. For example, one series of lessons Introduced the 
names of various fruits so as to Increase the labeling vocabulary of 
the children. However, an attempt was also made to use the lessons 
to extend the use of descriptive adjectives, categorize the fruits by 
different classes, and stimulate the use of complete sentence structure 
when describing the fruits. 

The revised language program used during the second semester was 
a plan of language strategies to be en^loyed for all language occurrences 
during the day. It was directed at: detecting and correcting language 

disabilities; Introducing the basic structure of expressive language 
to the learners; making basic language structures habitual for the 
learners; and, using basic language structures to deal with naturally 
occurring events . 

A series of psycho-llngulstlcally oriented lesson plans were now 
developed. Their format facilitated Identification of specific 
language deficits; provided flexibility In varying the level of 
difficulty; permitted correlation with the core of other classroom 
activities. The auditory discrimination format shown In Table 16 
Illustrates a psycho-llngulstlcally based lesson. 

Procedures for teaching basic structure underlying the English 
language were Introduced during the formal language periods. Stress 
was placed on teaching polar and non-polar discrimination (e.g., long- 
short, black-white, up-down) and the production of statements In- 
corporating these discriminations (Hodges, McCandless, Splcker, 

1967) . 

D. Ancillary Language Activities. 

Sharing Activities . The objectives of a) stimulating 
more adequate ability to talk to a group; b) encouraging 
better attention In group situations; c) developing memory 
for Ideas presented In group situations (all extremely 
Important In Improving school readiness) , coupled with 
the observed deficiencies of the children In these areas, 
led to Incorporating a sharing period In the dally program. 

To Improve each child’s ability to talk to a groups the "grab bag" 
game was played. As objects were pulled from the bag the children took 
turns describing them. The teacher encouraged elaboratlve language 
by asking about the properties of the object. 

■ To develop concentration and memorization skills, the children were- 
encouraged to recall experiences from activities which took place on 
preceding days. 
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.Table 16 



AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION LESSON FORMAT 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULL^«1 PROJECT 

(This format should be used prior to the auditory memory format. The 
materials Incorporated are suggested materials. Some of the materials 
used will be used in the auditory memory format.) 

MATERIALS: rhythm instruments which will produce a wide range of sounds 

for gross and fine auditory discrimination: piano, bell tones, 
etc. 



Basic Task 



Alter Difficulty 
Level 



Correlated Activities 



1. Select two objects which 
produce grossly different 
sounds (i.e., bell and 
drum) . Present them to 
the class and use the 
basic identification 
format for naming the 
objects. Demonstrate 
the sounds which they 
make. Let the group 
members "try" them out. 
Discuss the differences 
in the sounds which the 
objects make (i.e., chan- 
nel the discussion to use 
terms which you have pre- 
viously taught the group, 
such as: loud, soft, high, 
low, same, different. 

2. Have children close their 
eyes and sound the object 
twice. Ask, "Was it the 
same sound?" Encourage a 
unison vocal response. 
Feed back the response to 
the children and de- 
monstrate to them while 
they are watching you. 
When you have a reliable 
response on same sounds, 
then tell the children to 



At this level, 
the number of 
stimulus objects 
may be increased 
rather rapidly. 

In introducing a 
stimulus object, 
be sure the 
children are able 
to: 

a) Label the 
object 



Take the children for a 
walk. Have them listen 
for differences in bird 
sounds, etc. 

Music time; Play a 
familiar song that the 
children have already 
learned, but do not tell 
them the name. Let them 
guess the song heard. 

Voice identification 
game: Have the children 

guess each other's voices 
by having different 
children repeat a phrase 
such as; "Hello, how are 
you today?" 

The children should 
have their eyes closed. 
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Table 16 
(cont .“) 



Basic Task 

listen carefully because 
you might try to feel 
them. Then vary the pro- 
cedure by introducing 
different sound patterns 
(i.e., bell, bell; then 
bell, drum). If the 
children use the de- 
scriptive phrase, "dif- 
ferent,” feed back the 
response. However, also 
encourage the use of 
"It's not the same." Be 
sure to use complete 
sentences in your feed- 
back and remember to 
supply children with 
the correct response 
when they are unable to 
respond. In feeding 
back the response, de- 
monstrate the stimulus 
sounds and have the 
children observe this. 



Alter Difficulty 
Level 

b) Describe it in 
some manner. 

c) Identify cne 
sound when they 
see you use the 
object to make 
the sound (i.e., 
associate sound 
with label) . 

The difficulty level 
may be increased by 
decreasing the dif- 
ference between the 
sounds made. A high- 
difficulty leve] would 
be telling differences 
in two sounds made on 
the piano or bell 
tones . 



Correlated Activities 



3. When the children can 
respond comfortably with 
the stimulus sound being 
made in front of them 
with their eyes closed, 
move the stimulus 
materials behind them 
and repeat procedure 
two (2) with the 
children having their 
eyes open and the sounds 
being made behind their 
backs. The response will 
be made by each individual 



Game: "Doggie, Doggie, 

Where's Your Bone?" 

One child, acting as 
dog, sits on a chair 
with his back to the 
rest of the class. A 
block, or other ob- 
ject, is used as the 
"bone" and is placed 
under the "dog's" 
chair. The teacher 
points to a child 
in the room to come 
and take the bone 
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Table 16 
(rent.-) 



Basic Task 



Alter Difficulty 
Level 



Correlated Activities 



child, but the other 



from under the chair. 
The "dog" tries to de- 
cide who took the bone 
by listening for clues 
as to where the person 
walked from in the 



children should be 
alert to check the 
child's response. 



room, etc. 



Playground Activities: 
Listen for various 
sounds different equip- 
ment might make, such 
as swings, teeter- 
totter, bouncing of a 
ball, jumping rope, 
running, etc. 



[Source: Table 12, p. 56, Hodges, McCandless, Spicker (1967)] 

A record chart was kept on the blackboard to illustrate how the 
children were progressing in such abilities as sustaining group interest 
and improving articulation and voice quality. 

Several blank squares were placed beside each child's 
name. A simple set of rules was established. One square 
was filled in with colored ink each time a child (a) faced 
the group when reporting, (b) had something Interesting 
to tell, (c) spoke loudly enough for all to hear, and 
(d) spoke clearly enough to be understood. This simple 
technique produced quickly visible improvement in each 
child's performance. 

Story of the Week . A story-time period was included 
in the program in order to extend the children's ac- 
quaintance with children's literature, to improve their 
ability to listen attentively to a story, and to develop 
skill in retelling a story in sequential order. 

Only one story was used a week. 
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The activities planned around this story were dis- 
tributed throughout the week. These activities included 
the introduction of the story by the teacher, and a 
variety of follow-up experiences such as showing a film 
of the story and the children retelling the story in 
sequential order, first through the use of cut-out pictures 
and then without the aid of pictures. The teacher would 
also tell the story incorrectly and ask the children to 
correct the faulty version. The teacher would read the 
story, omitting certain words and phrases which the group 
supplied. The culminating activity for each Story of the 
Week was a dramatization of the story by the children. 

The repetition, instead of boring the children, apparently 
gave them a feeling of confidence through real familiarity 
with the tales. This modification of a typical kinder- 
garten activity was found to be much more effective than 
traditional story periods in working with the present 
population of children (Hodges, McCandless, Splcker, 

1967 ). 

Structured Field Trips . The first formal language 
lessons were developed around a unit on farm animals. Here, 
ancillary language activities served as an introduction to, 
rather than a reinforcement for, the formal lesson. A farm 
trip was planned. This activity was carefully structured 
in order to provide an optimal learning situation. Two 
days were spent in preparing for this trip. First, the 
concept of farm animals was introduced to the children 
through pictures and plastic models of animals. Attention 
was called to comparison and contrast of size, shape, color, 
and so on. Records of sounds made by farm animals were 
played, and farm stories, songs, and games were intorduced. 

It was then judged that the children were prepared to attend 
to and understand the things they would see on the farm. 

The physical arrangements for the trip included a child- 
adult ratio of four children to one adult. This insured 
ample opportunity to ask questions and discuss what was 
seen. The post-trip sessions included films and discussions, 
and established the setting for the formal language lessons. 



Snack and Lunch Time . Snack and lunch time were exploited 
to extend vocabulary concepts and develop number concepts. 

On these occasions, either the class teacher or one of the 
assistants usually sat and ate at the tables with the children. 
This provided experience in using polite language and engaging 
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in friendly conversation with an adult. Color* recognition 
and taste discrimination were practiced by varying the 
color and nature of the juices served (e.g., apple juice, 
lemonade, grape juice, cherry juice). Size, shape, and 
number concepts were reinforced by offering a variety of 
snacks such as cookies, cheese crackers, and dry cereal 
bits . At times the children counted the number of snacks 
each child had or discussed their color, size, and shape. 
Conversation also included identifying all the foods 
that were served, differentiating liquids from solids, 
vegetables from meats, and raw or green vegetables from 
cooked or yellow ones. Though informal, this was 
consciously planned by the teachers. Lunch was served 
cafeteria style. As children presented their plates to 
the teacher, they were taught to say, "May I have some — 
(naming the food)." They also indicated whether they 
wanted a large amount or a small amount (Hodges, McCandless, 
Spicker, 1967). 



Concepts such as color, texture, direction, and position were also 
developed through activities like art, free play, and physical education. 
In summary, the teachers availed themselves of every opportunity to 
increase the number of ancillary language experiences during the day. 



E. ^tor Development 

The Kephart Perceptual Motor Development Scale was used to measure 
gross motor facility; the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale was 
used to measure fine motor facility. The fine motor factor included 
finger speed, arm steadiness, arm and hand precision, and finger and 
hand dexterity. The gross motor factor included static balance, 
dynamic precision, gross body coordination, and flexibility. 

Based on the findings from Study I, the succeeding 2 years placed 
greater emphasis on the development of fine motor skills by devoting 
the formal motor lessons to that end. 

Children were divided into two groups of approximately eight 
students each for daily formal instruction in fine motor skills . 

Lessons were based both on test results and observations of the 
children's performance. They included activities such as maze tracing, 
coloring, cutting, and pasting; placing dowels in peg boards; tracing 
and copying stencils; manipulating snaps, hooks and eyes, buckles, 
buttons, and modeling clay. These activities were sequenced by level 
of difficulty. 
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A S6p3r3t& daily physical aducatlon period gave the EPS subjects 
opportunity for gross motor development. 



Evaluation 



Each of Studies I, II, and TII was evaluated and analyzed separately. 
The data from the three populations was then combined, producing larger 
numbers in the three treatment groups (EPS, KC, ARC), and analyzed again. 
The pattern of gains made in all areas measured is quite similar for 
the separate studies. For this reason only the combined test results 
are reported in this section. The analyses were done by applying a 
one way analysis of covariance. 

/ 

A. Measures of Achievement (Hodges, McCandless, Spicker, 1967) 

The two cognitive behaviors measured in each study were level of 
intelligence and language facility. The Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale and Columbia Mental Maturity Scale were the instruments used to 
measure gains in IQ; the Illinois Test of Psycho-linguistic Abilities 
and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were used to measure language 
development . 

Intelligence . (Tables 17 and 18) ; Analysis of the differences 
between pairs of adjusted means revealed that the EPS groups* combined 
mean was significantly greater than either the KC or ARC combined mean 
and that the KC mean was significantly greater than the ARC mean. 

The mean for EPS children on the CMMS was equal to the KC collapsed 
mean; but, both groups significantly exceeded the ARC group. 

Mean IQ for both EPS and KC groups shifted from about the middle 
of the borderline retardation range to the classification of normal 
for both Binet and CMMS. The ARC group remained within the borderline 
retardation range. 

These results indicate that the experimental curriculum was more 
effective in increasing intelligence than was the traditional kinder- 
garten curriculum. The investigator, therefore, concluded that a pre- 
school year was more effective than an analagous year spent in residence 
at home. 

Language . (Tables 19, 20, and 21): On both the ITPA and PPVT tests, 
the experimental group improved significantly more than the KC, and KC 
significantly more than ARC. 
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Table 17 



STANFORD-BINET IQ SCORES FOR STUDIES I, II, AND III COMBINED 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 







PRETEST 




POSTTEST 


Pre to 
Posttest 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD Ad j . Mean 


Mean Gain 


EPS 


42 


73.57 


9.08 


90.38 


10.99 

90.91 


16.81 


KC 


44 


75.27 


9.43 


87.54 


11.51 

86.90 


12.27 


AHC 


56 


74.18 


9.96 


78.27 


8.80 

78.38 


4.09 



[Source: Table 20, p. 74, Hodges, McCandless, Spicker (1967)] 



Intervention experiences were even more effective for language 
than for intelligence development with the former showing both more 
relative and absolute gain than the gains demonstrated by intelligence. 
At posttest, EPS (and to a lesser degree, KC) children were performing 
at about the same level in measured intellectual and language skills, 
whereas at pretest they had been much more retarded in language. 



Results from the follow-up testing administered during the first 
grade for all Study I and II children indicated that the intervention 
children, whether EPS or KC, seemed to have stabilized in IQ by the 
time their preschool year was finished; but, the AHC children, given the 
new experiences of school, showed gains in IQ of sufficient magnitude 
to cancel the significant differences which formerly existed between 
these three groups. 
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Table 18 

CMMS IQ SCORES FOR STUDIES I, tl, AND III COMBINED 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 







PRETEST 




POSTTEST 


Pre to 
Posttest 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD Adj. Mean 


Mean Gain 


EPS 


42 


83.98 

t 


10.51 


94.36 


12.73 

94.07 


10.38 


KC 


43 


83.95 


9.82 


90.28 


14.13 

90.01 


6.33 


AHC 


42 


82.43 


10.96 


82.90 


11.19 

83.47 


.47 



[Source: Table 21, p. 76, Hodges, McCandless, Spicker (1967)] 

In the area of language development, the EPS children exhibited 
decelerated progress; the KC group maintained progress; and, the AHC 
group showed accelerated progress. 

These results may indicate that a traditional first-grade program, 
though capable of niaintaining IQ gains resuT .ing from preschool ex- 
periences, cannot sufficiently challenge these children to capitalize 
on their previous achievements. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices (Hodges, McCandless, Spicker, 1967) 

Motor Development , (Table 22 ) : Only development of fine motor 

skills was measured for indications of change. The results of testing 
indicated that at the conclusion of the intervention period EPS = KC, and 

EPS and KC AHC. 
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Table 19 



LANGUAGE>A(;E DATA ON THE ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCHO-LINGUISTIC 
ABILITIES FOR STUDIES I AND III COMBINED 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 



Groups 


N 


PRETEST 

Mean 


POSTTEST 

Mean Adj . Mean 


Pre to Posttest 
Mean Gain 


EPS 


26 


46.60 


64.73 


66.46 


18.13 


KC 


27 


51.27 


63.74 


62.46 


12.47 


AHC 


27 


50.52 


57.33 


56.95 


6.81 



[Source: Table 28, p. 85, Hodges, McCandless, Splcker (1967)] 



Table 20 

SUBTEST DATA ON THE ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCHO-LINGUISTIC 
ABILITIES FOR STUDIES 1 AND 111 COMBINED 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 



ADJUSTED POSTTEST MEANS 



Sub test 


EPS 

(H=25) 


KC 

(N=26) 


AHC 

(N*23) 


Auditory- Vocal Automatic 


56.87 


56.74 


55.53 


Visual Decoding Test 


75.65 


69.88 


68.35 


Motor Encoding Test 


72.91 


63.74 


60.34 


Auditory-Vocal Association 


66.29 


61.61 


59.15 


Visual-Motor Sequencing 


69.96 


66.00 


56.15 


Vocal Encoding test 


70.92 


63.25 


50.98 


Auditory-Vocal Sequencing 


57.77 


58.88 


54.82 


Visual-Motor Association 


72.30 


73.39 


61.13 


Auditory Decoding 


61.85 


64.95 


56.56 



[Source: Table 29, p. 87, Hodges, McCandless, Splcker (1967)] 
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Table 21 

PPVT SCORKS FOR STUUIKS I, II, AND III COMBINED 
DIAGNOSTICALLY BASED CURRICULUM PROJECT 







PRETEST 




POSTTEST 


Pretest- 
Post test 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Adj. Mean 


Mean Gain 


EPS 


42 


64.73 




91.33 




91.90 


26.60 


KC 


44 


68.34 




82.97 




81.95 


14.63 


AHC 


56 


65.16 


21.44 


75.28 


19.89 


75.66 


10.12 



[Source: Table 30, p. 



89, Hodges, McCandless, Spicker, (1967)] 



Personal-Social Adi ustment : The measure used for assessment 

in this area was an Intensity Task Involvement Scale devised for use 
in Study III. From these results, it was concluded more tentatively 
than for previous conclusions, that the EPS curriculum is associated 
with more gains in Intensity of involvement in teacher-directed tasks 
than is the KC experience. 

In addition, sociometric data from the students and comparison 
surveys from the teachers also indicated improvement in social behavior 
for the EPS groups during the preschool year. 



C. Modifications and Suggestions 

Several modifications which occurred ovfer the period from Study 
I to Study III were: the division of language classes into high- and 
low-vocal groups; the division of children into two groups for fine 
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[Adapted from Table 33, p. 94, Hodges, McCandless, Splcker (1967)] 



motor lessons; the concentration of effort on fine rather than total 
motor development; the designing of a language curriculum which 
could be more easily adapted to Individual children and had face 
validity for the teacher; the addition of male teacher aides. The 
rationales for these changes were given in the general and specific 

methodology. 

/ 

Recommendations for future programs were: explain tc a teacher 

the rationale upon which the curriculum is based, so that she can 
translate it into educational practice; Tf ~ *ain from using the 
packaged language lessons alone, they are u as effective as the 
combined use of ancillary language activities and structured lessons; 
experiment with diagnostic instruments prior to your study to as- 
certain whether they are sensitive enough to detect deficits in 
specific areas of learning; always consider the child's home environ- 
ment as a cue to what is effective when attempting to apply motivation- 
al devices, rewards and punishments; do not offer to pay parents for 
permitting their children to be in a special project; the scope of 
intervention projects should be larger than just innovations in school 
curriculum such as those in the present study; provide transportation 
to and from school; provide breakfast; provide a follow through program 
for grades one to three. 



Budget 



Costs were in excess of the traditional kindergarten program. 



Clinical Psychologist 
School Psychologist 
Special Educator 
Reading Specialist 
Teacher 
Aide 

Coordinator 
Social Worker 



Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 



1 day a week after initial 
contacts 



Dental 

Food 

Transportation 

Testing 

Consulting Fees 

Clothing 

Medical 



Welfare 



$300 a year 
Fee 



35c/day /child 
$300 a month 
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THE ACADEMIC PRESCHOOL IN CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 




Introduction 

The design of the academic preschool program was based on the 
rationale that children who are one or more years retarded in language, 
reading, or mathemaiiics must learn at a rate which exceeds the learning 
rates for normal children in order to catch up. Fifteen behavioral 
objectives defined the specific performance criteria for the children 
to meet. The curriculum focused directly on these objectives ensur- 
ing that the child received an amount of exposure, practice, and cor- 
rection sufficient to teach what was intended. Direct instruction, 
similar to that used in regular school, was employed as an alternative 
to the Informal style of the traditional nursery. 

The experimental children were 4 and 5 year olds , predominantly 
Negro, and of low socio-economic status. Their parents were usually 
unskilled or semi skilled laborers; at least 30 to 40 percent were 
receiving some welfare assistance. 

The program began in the fall of 1964 and data were collected 
through the spring' of 1968. Each of three groups of approximately 
15-20 children received the treatment for 2 years prior to their 
entrance into the first grade. The first group. Study I, participated 
in the preschool during academic years 1964-66; they completed the 
second grade in Jutie 1968. The two subsequent groups. Studies II 
and III, were in the program from 1965-67 and 1966-68^ respectively. 

The most recent data was collected from. a follow up study of groups 
I and II in the early elementary grades. Only Stu dy II will be de- 
scribed here, since it was the only study for which there was both 
an experimental and comparison group. 

The effectiveness of the program was indicated by the significant 
superiority of the experimentals over the controls in Stanford Binet 
IQ gains over the 2 year period of instruction. In addition, upon 
completion of the 2 year preschool program the experimentals tested 
considerably above first grade level in mathematics and language as 
measured by the Wide Range Achievement Tests. 



Personnel 

The tollowing, persons represented the permanent annual project 
staff: 
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A. Administrators. (Two full-time.) 

They supervised the work of the teachers, organized the teaching 
and testing schedules, and prepared materials. 

B. Teacher -experimenters (Four part-time; undergraduate students; 
extensive experience working with children.) 

They were responsible for administering the treatment and the 
tests. 

The project staff had access to the services of the following 
personnel: curriculum consultants, teacher interns, school nurse, 

psychologist* and a full-time secretary. 



Methodology? General 

The present study was based on the two assumptions that: ^ 

child who achieves well on an intelligence test or a more specific 
test of academic achievement has been taught the skills that are 
being tested and 2) if children can learn at an above normal rate 
during 2 years of intense preschool instruction, their performance 
will not drop during the second year of instruction as is commonly 
the cese in traditional nurseries# 

The subjects of the experiment were children who met the follow- 
ing selection criteria [Bereiter and Engelmann, 1968]? 

1. According to Warner ratings of occupations (1949) and. 

housing ratings obtained through the City Planning 
Commissioner’s office, subjects were from low socio- 
economic homes (mean weighted S.E.S. in the low 4 s). 

2. Subjects were 4 years old by December 1, in keeping 
with pubUc school’s entrance policies. 

3. Subjects did not have previous preschool experience. 

4. Children with gross physical handicaps or severe retard- 

ation were excluded. 



The children were initially identified through their siblings in 
the public schools. Four year old children were chosen for this 
intensive training, because 1) children can and will absorb intellec- 
tual growth at this age and 2) if this growth is not provided at 
preschoolj or elemehtary age, the disadvantaged child will never gain 
on his advantaged tontemporaries (Bereiter, 1967). 



The children who qualified for the program according to the 
above criteria were administered the Stanford Binet tests and were 
divided into three groups - high intelligence, middle intelligence. 
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and low intelligence. They were then assigned to an experimental 
or comparison group with each group receiving the same proportion of 
highs, middles, and lows. Adjustments were made to balance the num- 
bers of Negroes and whites, males and females in each group; Fifteen 
children were assigned to the experimental class and 28 to the com- 
parison class. 

The subjects in the comparison group receive 1 year of traditional 
preschool education and 1 year of public school kindergarten. During 
the first year, they attended a 2-hour-a-day preschool based as closely 
as possible on the recommendations of child development authorities. 

The emphasis of the program was on play, self expression, development 
of a positive self image through role playing, and typical nursery 
school activities. The pupil/ teacher ratio was 5:1. 

The experimental children were enrolled in the academic preschool 
for 2 years prior to their entering first grade. They received 2 
hours of instruction daily. The pupil/teacher ratio was 5:1. The 
curriculum emphasis was on rapid attalnm^ut of basic academic con- 
cepts. The following set of objectives set forth the minimum level 
of expected performance to be attained by the students following 2 
years of instruction. The success of the preschool program was judged 
by these standards of academic achievement. 

Minimum Goals 



1. To respond to both affirmative and not statements when asked 
**What is this?” "This is a book. This is not a book." 

2. To respond to both affirmative and not statements when told 

"Tell me about this [book, pencil, etc.]." 

3. To use polar opposites ("If it is not , it must be 

” ) for four or more concept pairs, e.g., big-little, 
up-down, /etc. 

4. To use the following prepositions correctly in sentences: on, 

in, under, over, and between. 

5. To name positives and negatives for at least four classes, 
e.g. , "Tell me something that is a weapon." "A gun is a 
weapon." "A cow is not a weapon." 

6. To perform simple if-then deductions. The child is presented 
a picture with large and small squares. All the large 
squares are red, but the small squares are of various other 
colors. "If the square is big, what do you know about it?" 
"It is red." 
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7, To use not in deductions. "If the square is little, then it 
is not red. What else do you know about it?” "It is blue or 
yellow", 

8, To name all the basic colors. 

9, To count to 20 without assistance and to 100, assistance 
at tens (30, 40, 50, etc.) 

10, To count objects up to ten, 

11, To recognize and name the vowels and at least 15 consonants. 

12, To distinguish words from pictures, 

13, To select rhyming words in jingles. 

14, To possess a sight-reading vocabulary of four words or more, 
with evidence that the word on the flash cards has the same 
meaning for the child as corresponding spoken word. 



Goals one to nine are associated with words and constructions 
that are spoken and could be learned in the course of informal con- 
versation either at home or at school. Objectives 10-15 were associ- 
ated with numerical and reading skills, achieved through special 
training. 



Classes were conducted for 2 hours a day, 5 days a week. With 
occasional exceptions for field trips, the schedule in Diagram 1 was 
adhered to throughout the program, starting from the first day. Three 
homogeneous groups were formed from the experimental population, and 
each group had four to seven children. Three teachers - one each for 
language, arithmetic, and reading - participated. After an initial 
10-minute period of free play, each group would go to a classroom for 



Diagram 1 



DAILY SCHEDULE FOR ACADEMIC PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



Minutes : 



0 

[-10 1 — ^ 20 — 

Free Class 
play 



6|0 



^30 

Toileting, 
juice, music 



- 20 — 

Class 



—20 }- 

Reading & 
discussion 



120 

- 20 ] 

Class 



an instruction period of 20 minutes. Then all children would come 
back to a "homeroom" for 30 minutes of toileting, snacks, and singing. 



o 
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After this each group would go to another 20-minute subject matter 
class. The children would then come back to the "homeroom” for a 
20— minute period devoted to reading and discussion of stories and 
then they would separate for the final instruction period. All 
teachers participated in the "homeroom" activities. A fourth teacher 
worked with children whose performance was too low to permit their 
participation in the classroom activites. 

The three regular groups were stratified according to level of 
performance, the initial grouping being made on the basis of Binet 
scores, but with frequent shifts being made as performance levels 
changed. 

The classroom periods were presented as work sessions to the 
children, and they were encouraged not to play but to participate 
with the lessons as requested. This behavior was rewarded by verbal 
praise, and during the first month, by cookies. CHiildren were repri- 
manded for deviations from the rules and, if this was not enough, were 
excluded from the Instructional groups for short periods of time. 
Teachers kept the „lnst ruction session as lively and as enjoyable as 
possible and shifted the basis of motivation to the children's own 
accomplishments and progress as improvements became evident. 

Both the content and the style of teacher presenta- 
tion used in the language, arithmetic, and reading sessions 
derived from a relatively simple principle! teach in the 
fastest, most economical manner possible. In language, 
the children were taught how to use a "minimum" instruc- 
tional language. The language derived from the require- 
ments of future teaching situations. In all teaching 
situations, the teacher would present physical objects 
of some kind and call the children's attention to some 
aspect of the objects — perhaps the color, perhaps the 
relative size, perhaps the position in relation to another 
object. The teacher would also "test" the children, pri- 
marily by asking a child (or the group) a question. The 
basic language that is needed for all such instructional 
situations is one that adequately describes the object 
presented, that adequately calls attention to the con- 
ceptual dimension to which the teacher is directing the 
children, and that allows for "tests" or questions. 

' The language that satisfies the requirement of the 

teaching situation consists of the two statement forms. 

This is a 
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This is • 

with plural and not variations (This is not a ) , 

with yes— no question Os this a ball?) and with the what 
question (What is this?). The classroom instruction 
presumed nothing more of the child at the outset than 
that he be capable of initiating what was said to him 
[Bereiter and Engelmann, 1967], 

A. Language Concept Class [Bereiter and Engelman, 

1968] 

The language teachers did not use a rich variety of 
expressions; rather, they confined themselves to the 
basic patterns noted above until the children had dem- 
onstrated through performance that they understood the 
statements and the relationship between statements and 
questions. Thus, the basic language of all instruction 
was taught. 

Recognizing that learning the rules of language 
and logic is a matter of grasping and generalizing 
analogies, the program was structured so as to drama- 
tize those analogies. Rather than grouping concepts 
on the basis of their thematic associations (concepts 
related to the school, to the zoo, etc.) they were 
grouped together on the basis of the rules governing 
their manipulation. Thus polar sets of diverse content 
(big-little, hod-cold, boy-girl were taught as part of 
a single sequence, so that the child eventually c^me 
to grasp the major principle governing such sets — 
the principle that saying that something is not one 
member of the set is equivalent to saying that it is 
the other member of the set. 

B. Arithmetic Class [Bereiter £ind Engelmann, 1968 ] 

In arithmetic, the children were taught how to 
count objects and events (Tell me how many times I clap). 
They were then shown how addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication reduce to counting operations. For example, 
the children were shown how to translate such problems 
as 



5 + 3 = b 
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loto the counting operation: start out with five; 

theee more ; and you end up with ; we have 

to count them to find out. 

All addition problems were reduced to this operation. 
The children were taught some rote facts, such as the 
series 

1 + 1 = 2 

2 + 1 = 3 

3 + 1 = 4 

Etc. 

since this series articulates the relationship between 
counting and adding; however, there was no attempt to 
teach the children an exhaustive set of arithmetic 
facts. Rather, the emphasis was on the operations that 
would lead to a correct solution. 

The children were introduced to algebra and story 
problems early. To work algebra problems, the children 
used a variation of the translation they were taught for 
handling regular problems. For example, the operation 
for handling the problem 

5 + b = 3 

was: start cut with five; get more: we don't know 

how many more, but we know we end up with 8. By start- 
Ing out with five and getting more until he ends up 
with eight, the child discovers how many more he has 
to get. 

The initial story problems were quite similar to 
the statement operations tau^t in connectioc with each 
type of problem. For example: a man starts out with 
five balls; then he gets more; he gets three more; how 
many does he end up with? The problem translates di- 
rectly into the arithmetic statement: 

5 + 3 = b 

Problems were then systematically de-structured. That 
is, synonymous expressions were systematically intro- 
duced. After the children had learned to handle the 
basic story problems, the children were introduced to 
problems in which a man has so many balls, in which he 



finds so nany balls, in which he makes so many balls* 

C. Reading Class (Bereiter and Engelmann, 1968 ] 

The :tildren were taugiit to read according to a 
modified ITA approach* The rules for decoding printed 
characters into spoken words were taught rather than 
comj>rehension skills for which the language program 
provided adequate preparation* The innovations which 
were introduced into the experimental program (pri- 
marily with the low performing children) had to do 
with the formation of long-vowel sounds and the con- 
vention for blending words* The following symt>ols 
were introduced to designate long-vowel sounds: a, e, 

1,0* The rationale for these symbols was that they 
could be introduced to help the child "spell” or sound 
out a variety of long-vowel words ;_af ter the children 
learned these words (so, go, no, he, she, me, save, 
fine, etc*), the diacritical mark could then be dropped 
without grossly changing the total configuration of the 
word* 



To help the children learn how to blend words, a 
skill which many disadvantaged fail to master after 
years of reading instructicm, only continuous-sound 
words (fan* not ban or tan) were introduced initially. 
The children were taught how to proceed from letter 
to letter without pausing* In sounding-out words in 
this manner, the children were actually saying the 
words slowly and could see the relationship between *’he 
slowly produced word and the word as it is nnrmilij 
pro du c ed . To assure adequate performance in blendi^, 
the children were given say-it-fast drills with spobrm 
«N>rds* *”Say it fast amJ I'll show you the picture: 

m*^ - -a ti 



introducinc c«-rtair artificial re st r i - 1 ir^s , 
we Were able »c* csrc-jice tit : -t r~ c . s-z -ci3v*cxii. 

of Eaglish izs logical aspects. 

lie restricted the initial vocabulary to three-letter 

let-vcwel-comsonamt patterns, and avoided use of 
the more troublesome comsomants* tor further 

letters. 



simplification we used only lower 



Learning to apply the rules required, learning 
the implied visual discriminations ("look the same") 







and auditory discriminations ("sound the same"). Learn- 
ing this sec of rules and learning the conventional sound 
values of the alphabet was taken to constitute the readi- 
ness phase of reading instruction, after which the program 
proceeded with a rather conventional phonic approach, 
using spelling patterns that followed the order of 
Bloomfield and Barnhardt's Let*s Read (1961). 

As early as possible, the children were introduced 
to control led-vocabulary stories written by the reading 
staff. After reading them, the children took them home. 
Taking stories home functioned as an incentive. 




In each of the three study areas, the teachers 
proceeded as quickly as possible, but only after the 
children had demonstrated through performance that they 
had mastered the skills that they would be expected to 
use on higher-level' tasks. 

The above description of the curriculum is a very 
general sketch. In each of these major subject areas, 
there were many sub-tasks. To teach each of the sub- 
tasks, the teacher had to take a number of steps. For 
example, to teach the children to blend words that are 
presented orally (a sub-task reading), the teacher first 
presented two-part words, each part of which is a word — 
ice-cream, motor-boat, s.iow-man. Best, the teacher in- 
troduced relatively long words the parts of which were 
not "Niords,** sit-ting, shov-el, mo m etc. Best, the 
teacher broke the words that had been presented ixtc 
more than one part — no-tor-boat, 

Ihc - - . , _ 

tSiC 

- _nat were diridse into 

r ?*H»&enes — m-a-n, s-i-t, sh-o-^- 1. More 

setailed examples a pp ea r in the next section of this 
r e port. 

The teacher had tl^ree primary roles in the experi- 
mental program [Bereiter acd Engelmann, 1968): 

1. She maintained discipline; 

2. She tau^t concepts; 

3. She tested the children's knowledge of concepts 
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before either providing a remedy or proceeding to the 
next task. 

The geheral rules that guided her behavior in all 
three areas were: 

1. Teach as rapidly and economically as possible; 

2. Don't assume that the children know anything 
unless they have demonstrated that they do; 

3. Get as many correct responses and as few In- 
correct responses out of the children during 
the allotted time as possible; 

4. Teach the behavior that is necessary for 
successful cxassroom performance as economically 
as possible. 

The goal of the program was to induce learning at 
an above average rate, idilch meant that the procedures 
that induce learning at a normal rate were not adequate. 
The teacher did not have the luxury of first shaping 
bdiavlcr and then introducing academic content. She 
sisal, a^aously introduced academic content and the rules 
of behavior associated with the cont e nt. The focns was 
always on the b^iavior rel'^ted to the task, never on 
beh a vior in the abstract, ^he samctions that were used 
were: 



Loss of food reisforcers (raisins. Juice); 

Aiditioeal work (*lf you keep that up, you'll have 
to work whea the ocher children are sii^gisg. You're 
sere to work.*); 



Physical mMlpulitinm (tuggiac om au am to eecure 
atteution, tapplag leg, physically twcuii'g childr m 
aroumd ia seat, tumlag face tward prese^itatlon) ; 

Scolding, osoally in lood ^oice ("Got that cot! 
Sidney! Look here!"); 

Bepetition of task (Do it again... Again... Again... 
Again. How, after this when I tell you to do it, you 
do it." ); 
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Positive; 



The use of reinforcing objects in presentations 
("Look what's on the snail's tail."); 

The use of novel teacher reaction to objects ("Look 
at that silly number. That's 7. I can't stand a 7. 
have to erase it. Oh, there's another 7. I can't stand 
a 7..."); 



Thr use of personalization ("Here's a story about, 
guess T i« ! Sidney!); 

The use of praise ("Wow, did you hear Sidney? He's 
smart boy. Let's clap for him. He is smart and he's 
working hard."); 

Dramatic change of pace (After having the children 
yell out a series of statements in unison, the teacher 
stops. The room is dead silent. The children look at 
each other and smile. Then they laugh. The teacher 
interrupts in a loud voice, "Ok^, let's hear it: four 

plus zero equals four.**); 

A dynamic presentation of objects (During two- 
minute segment, the teacher may present as Mny as 30 
objects — some repeated — and as many questions, 

« about this... what about this...Aim£ this... 

And this...*); 

Positive speculations ("Boy, will your wther ever 
be surprised when she finds out that you r'^ad. 

She'll say, 'I never knew you %»ere so smart.' That's 
what she'll s^,"); 

Ezercises with a reinforcing pay*-off (Everybody 
likes to erase numbers, right? So I'll point to and 
and you can erase it."); 

Relating positive consents of others — both real 
and fictitious ("Do you know wiiat the man who watched 
you read said to me? He said. 'These are the smartest 
kids I've ever seen in my life.' And you want to know 
something? He's right."); 

In addition to the reinforcing aspects of the 
presentation, however, the teacher followed a basic 



rule in presenting any new concept: The presentation 

must be consistent with one and only one concept » Wlien 
the teacher presented the concept big, for example, she 

used the same statement forms, "This is big," 

and "This is not big," to describe a variety 

of object pairs — cups, circles, figures, men. Each 
of the objects in the pair was Identical except for size. 
Ttirough this type of presentation, the teacher demonstrated 
the type of statements that are used to describe the in- 
variant. "This cup is big; this ball is big; this man 
is big..." 

Because of the presentational requirements necessary 
to demonstrate i concept, the teacher presented a great 
many examples, usually 10-15 times more than are used by 
the average classroom teacher Ca judgment based on the 
requirements set forth in instructional materials de- 
signed for children in the early primary grades) . 

The teacher tested the children on various levels 
of perfomaiice. The first test of a concept was whether 
the children could find (or point to) the appropriate 
example. "Find the man that is big." 

The next test was whether the children could answer 

yes-n o questions ?bout an oblect the teacher pointed to. 

*- ...is laii 

next test was whether the children could 
what questions. These are more difficult y^-ag 

qoestloQS because the children must supply the content 
word. "Ihi* ball is what?...Tes^ this ball is big,” 

The teacher usua l ly Introduced the various tests 
rapid fire, in ho particular order. However, if the 
children had difficulty with a what question or a yes- 
no question, the teacher retreated to a finding task 
and then paired the task with the yes-no and what 
questions. "Sidney, find the ball that is big... Good. 

This ball is big. Is this ball big?... Yes, this ball 
is big. This ball Is what?... Yes, this ball is big." 

While the rate at which questions are presented to 
the group and to individuals in the group varied with 
the tasks, the teacher often introduced as many as 20 
. questions a mibute. She used the children's responses 
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chess qusstions ss indi-cations of whctlicr or not they 
had learned the concepts she was presenting. She geared 
her presentation to the lowest performer in the & rou^ 
because the goal of instriACtion was to teach every child 
each critical skill. (If a child consistently lagged 
behind the others in the group, he was moved to a slower 
group in which his performance was more consistent 
that of the other members.) [Bereiter and Engelmann, 1968J 



The preschool floor plan consisted of one large home room wilA 
three adjacent "special subject” rooms and lavatory facilities. The 
homeroom contained tables, refrigerator, piano, and shelves with 
equipment and books. The three study rooms were carpeted, had 
acoustical tiled ceilings and were unadorned. 



Toys were limited to form boards, jigsaw puzzles, books, 
drawing and tracing materials, Cuisenaire rods, a miniature house, 
bam set of farm animals. Motor- toys, climbing equipment, and 

paints were not available. 

The project staff either designed their own curriculum materials 
or made adaptations from publications currently on the open market. 



Teacher orientation consisted of training in the strategies for 
teaching the lang*i 3 ge, reading and math classes, and for drscipxining, 
plus preparation for the first day of school including a complete 
rebersal of how to begin and what to do. loservice training was 
also provided. 



Parents were not invited to participate directly in the program; 
however, their interest and enthusiasm was maintained throu^ parent 
meetings and home contacts made by college students who participated 
•in the program as teacher interns. 



Methodology; Specific 
A. Language Class 

The following is an example of the structure of a language 
lesson. (Bereiter, 1967). 

1. Verbatim repetition ; 

Teacher: This block is red. Say it ... 

Children: This block is red. 



2 . 



Yes-no questions : 



Teacher: Is this block red? 

Children: No, this block is not red. 



3. Location tasks : 

Teacher: Show me a block that is red. 

Children: This block is red. 



4, Statement production : 



Teacher: 
Children : 
Teacher : 
Children : 



Tell me about this piece of child. 

This piece of chalk is red. 

Tell me about what this piece of chalk is not , 
(ad lib) This piece of chalk is net green. •• 
not blue, etc. 



5, Deduction problems : 

Teacher: (with piece of chalk hidden in hand) This piece 

of chalk is not red. Do' you know what color it 
is? 

Children: Ho. Maybe it blue.,.Hayba it yellow,,. 



These aoves represent a rough hierarchy of task dif- 
ficulty, In early stages of the program, large amounts 
of time have to be devoted to the lowest level — verbatim 
repetition — a nd deduction problems can seldom be han- 
dled. By the end of the program, most of the time is 
devoted to deductive problems, although at each new step 
in the program it is necessary to go through all of the 
moves, if only in very condensed form. 



B. Arithmetic 



Caring the first week the chxldren learned the sumbols for the 
numbers 0-20 and the signs +, -, and =, They were taught that a 
number symbol is a form (shared by many particular things) and not a 
particular thing itself.. After the children were proficient at 
determining whether numerals were the same as or different from 
model numerals, they were presented with the numerals completely 
out of context. Counting order was taught next and finally the 
mathematical identity statement form was introduced (e.g., 1+0*1). 
The children could then be asked specific questions about these 
mathematical statements (e.g., one plus what numeral equals one). 

This was the beginning of the problem solving stage. 
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Examples of other problems used were: 



1. if 1+0=1 

2 + 0 = ? 

3 + 0 = ? 

4 + 0 = ? 

2. if 1+1=2 

2 + 1 = ? 

3 + 1 = ? 

3. if 1+1=2 

2 + 2 = ? 

3 + 3 = ? 

4. if 2 + A= 2 A=0 

2 + B= 3 B=? 

2^C = 4 C=? 



2 - 1 = ? 

3 - 1 = ? 

6. ^Itiplication statements 

3X1= 3 

count by threes one time end up with three 

7. Count by multiples of a number 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
3, 6, 9, 12, 15 

8. if 7 X 2 = 14 

7 X 3 = ? 

7 X A = 28 



9. Word problems were introduced last. First children were 
shown diagrams and asked to say and write statements and 
equations describing the diagram* Then they were given 
statements and asked to solve problems: 



first 
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Two balls plus one ball equals three balls. 
2 + 1=3 



then 

If you have two balls and someone gives you one more, how 
many do you have? 

C. Reading Class 

The reading program attempted to teach the children how to 
systematically crack the reading code. A hierarchy of tasks was 
presented to teach the mechanics of reading. This hierarchy is 
described below: 



Reading Hierarchy 

1, Symbol-Action Games were used to teach the children left to right 
orientation in reading. Words were- described as being made up of 
sounds; the first sound was represented by the left side of the 
word, each succeeding sound was positioned after the first sound. 
The teacher drew symbols on the blackboard in a line and placed an 

arrow ( ) under the sumbols. The children and teacher would 

then do what the symbols suggested (e.g., hand clapping) by 
reading them from left to right. Eventually the arrow was placed 
under a word to remind the children to read from left to right. 

The variety and sequence of symbols used in the games were fre- 
quently changed, just as the variety and sequence of letters in 

a word cou^d be changed. 

2, Sounds of letters were taught rather than names. Initially, 

the children were taught only one sound for each letter. After 
the children learned the ideal rules for readl g, exceptions were 
introduced. All sounds were initially symbolized by lower case 
letters. Only a few sounds were introduced before the children 
began reading. These were: m, a, s, e, f, d, r, c, i and th. 

The children practiced drawing and recognizing the letter symbols 
for these sounds. 

3, 31ending of two or more succeeding sounds was taught next. Real 
and artificial combinations of letters were used (e.g., fffffaaaa- 
mmmm). The children would practice saying these blends slowly, 
and then fast . 

A. Rhvnl^ng of sounds and eventually words was used to demonstrate 
the relationship between the parts in a word in both appearance 



^mA sound* n*e rhyalng lessons began vlth long words having large 
parts which carry over froa word to word (e*g*, supperaan, zupperaan)* 
Latter rhyaes between three and two letter words were introduced 
(e* g* y srty ^ity ae^ he). 



Co^inatioQS of these four st^s were used during a 20-ainute 
reading lesson* The children were frequently given letters and words 
to hoae to show their parents and to use for practice* 

Flash rar**» of words *nd pictures were used interchangeably to 
show that both are syabols of things that can be naaed (e*g*, the 
printed word train and a picture of a train both stood for the verba- 
Uzation "train")* 

Activities soch as ansic and aath were also used to reinforce con- 
cepe's tang^t in langasge and reading* The naaes of the letters of the 
alph^et were taagbt in a song* The nnsber of tiaes one specific 
letter igpriiTd in a word was c o un te d {e*g*, foot has two 0*s)* 




lvalaar1.ua 



The SMfofd Uaet Intel Hg^ace Test and Side Im g r A^ ^ u e a ear 
Tests in reading, arithaetic. and s p elling were adainistezed daring 
Che ooBzne of the 2 year pcogna. loth the dgerlamtil and control 
OTeops received the Haet IQ three tines — once in tits fall of 

lfA5, again in the spring of Ifbd, and finally In the spring of lSb7* 
The e^rlMtal group also recdvad the Side lange AchievaBact Test 
in Che spring of 19b7 — Chin was prlrr to their entrance 
into the first grade of p u blic school. 
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Diagram 2 

STANFORD-BINET IQ SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
IN THE ACADEMIC PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, 1963-67 





nean reading achlevenent was grade level 2.60 with a range ot 1,6 - 
3,7, The mean arithmetic performance was 1,87 wLcn a range of 1,4 ■ 

3.3, The mean spelling performance was 1.87 %rlth a range of 1.0 - 

2.3. 

Table 23 

AC HIEVE MENT OF ACADEMIC PRESCHOOL 
4FIER 2 TEARS OF INSTRUCTION 



Sdiject 


Grade Level 

I.Q. 


on Wlde-Range-Achlevement Test 
Reading Arithmetic 


Spelling 


MA 


123 


2.7 


2.2 


1.8 


TA 


J'3 


1.6 


2.3 


1.7 


TB 


121 


3.1 


3.3 


2.2 


m 


131 


3.7 


3.1 


2.1 


1C 


119 


2.7 


7,9 


2.0 


m 


112 


3.6 


2.5 


2.3 


BG 


139 


3.1 


3.3 


2.1 


BP 


112 


1.6 


1.4 


1.0 


SY 


108 


2.0 


2.2 


1.7 


IV 


138 


3.1 


2.7 


2.0 


UD 


129 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


OB 


118 


2.3 


2.0 


1.6 




121.06 


2.60 


2.31 


1.87 



[Mapccd from Thble 4 mf IppfmdiT, lereitmr ami E^elmamm, I94t] 
B* Otkex P^lmarlem Tmilrrv 



It mm dlfflcmlt t» emlmmte the effects of tW program am die 
peroomalitles of ditldrem; h o wert r, imtervicmm widi the p m remt s 
ami nWrnriomi of the chiliiem ilarloaei mo ill effects as a resmlt 
of dhe hiilkly stxmctmroi formal l a st ro c tioa. There were fern hchawloral 
pro^lams beyoni the ternme week. Paremts motei mo recremsioe brhaTinr 
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such as bed wetting, thumb sucki*'^,or nightmares. 

According to the investigators, the most noticeable characteristic 
of the children after 2 years of instruction was their confidence in 
their abilities to meet a challenge. 

C. Modification and Suggestions 

The best single reference to date which recommends how to 
organize and implement a similar program is the book. Teaching 
Disadvantaged Qiildren in the Preschool (1966). 



Budget 

The aimiial replication cost of the program for some 15 disad- 
vantaged papils cannoc be estimated as the personnel were employed 
in varioas other research and development activities. The ezperi— 
materials were also being used with a group of students from 
a middle socio-economic class. 



Sources Quoted 




■ereiter, C. hcreleratioo of intellectmal develojmmr in early 

fMtana: University of Illinois, froject Mo. 2129, 

June, 1967. 



lereiter, C. amd 
iMtrurriom 



, S. T he cffectii 



of 



iS. 



in rrmdiaa 



, Illinois: 



Volfe School, 1968 (?). 



ftloomfield, L., «id larahard, C.J. Let*s lemd. Detroit: Uayne 

Daiversity Press, 1961. 



lereiter, C., mad Engelmaan, S. Teaching disaivaatajted children in 
the preschool. Englewood Cliffs, Dew Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

1966. 
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THE HOMEWORK HELPER PROGRAM OF NEW YORK CITY 



Introduction 

High school students helped failing elementary school children 
with their homework and tutored them in reading. Each child had his 
own tutor, and the two met for two hours once or twice a week in tne 

afternoon. 

The children were in grades 3 throu^ 6 in the elementary schools 
of an area of the Lower East Side of New York City in which one-third 
of the housing was classified in 1964 as sub-standard. The median 
family income at that time was estimated at $69 a week. Puerto Ricans 
conqprised 26 percent of the population; Negroes, 8 percent. 

The program began in February 1963 under the auspices of Mobilization 
for Youth, Inc. , a community agency with 110 tutors and 330 pupils drawn 
from the 16 elementary and 5 high schools in the area. Nine centers were 
opened, each staffed by a master teacher (licensed by New York City) and 
a number of tutors. In recent years failing junior and senior high 
school children have been included in the program with college students 
as tutors, but no evaluation exists for these years. The program has 
operated not only in the academic year but also as a summer school, 
jn 1967-68 the program was placed under Board of Education decentralized 
control, and about 750 tutors were helping about 2,000 pupils. 

On testing, experimental pt^ils who had received 4 hours of 
tutoring per week were shown to have made significant gains in reading 
age compared with controls, but not experimental pupils who had 
received only 2 hours per week. The tutors showed considerable gains 
in reading age compared with controls. 



Personnel 

Program Coordinator. (A former assistant principal.) 

He assumed responsiblity for coordinating all the centers, including 
participation in the recruiting, selection, and supervision of all per- 
sonnel. He assisted district superintendents (in the new decentralized 
program) to develop the Homework Helper Program in their districts. 

B. Master Teachers. (Nine or more teachers each with at least 5 
years* experience and licensed by the Board of Education of Hew York 
City, one per center.) 



The master teachers supervised and administered an individual 
Homework Helper Center. They trained the tutors by day "to-day super- 
vision and guidance, and in afternoon workshops one day a week. They 
assisted tutors with guidance and instructional problems of pupils 
when these arose. 

C. Tutors. (Eleventh- or twelfth-grade high school students, or, 
later, college students. Up to 1967, they were chosen on the basis 
of IQ over 90, reading at grade level or better, school recommendations, 
and parental consent. As from 1967, the tutors had to be drawn from 
poverty groups and the basis for selection changed. In 1965, 40 per- 
cent of the tutors were male; 60 percent, female.) 

The tutors assisted one pupil, for 2 hours one or 2 days a week, 
to do homework, to learn to read, and to become creative. They played 
games with the pupil and attended the afternoon workshops for train- 
ing. 



D. Attendants. (Grade school graduates, one per center.) 

They kept records of attendance and controlled school supplies. 

Custodial services had to be paid for by the program in order to 
use the school buildings outside school hours. 

Dr. Albert Deering has been the program coordinator since the 
program's inception, and to him goes much of the credit for both the 
initial success and the subsequent development of the program. 



Methodology; General 

The stared objectives of the program were: 

1) to encourage high school students to remain in school (through 
economic aid) ; 

2) to present a new opportunity for these high school students 
to achieve success; 

3) to motivate high school students towards Improved academic 
achievement ; 

4) to expose high school students to a tutorial experience at 
an age still young enough fcr them to choose teaching as a 
career; 

5) to provide Individual assistance to elementary , junior, and 
senior hl^ school pupils in the need of help with basic skills 
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6) to provide models for the elementary • junior and senior high 
school pupils, possibly increasing their aspirations for school 
success ; 

7) to promote integration through tutor-pupil assignments and 
activities . 

The first objective was met by paying tutors ($1.50 to $2 per hour) 
for their services. Thus a tutor could earn up to about $35 per month, 
working 4 afternoons each week. The tutors achievv*d success (the second 
obiectlve) through noting the improved progress and interested rcsponsci? 
or their pupils. Of course, some pupils did not improve, but it was un- ] 

likely that a tutor would have 3 like that. The tutors were motivated >. 

towards improved academic achievement, according to the project reports, 
through their Involvement in helping others and by their own improvement 
(as shown by the evaluation) on standardized tests. Certainly the tutors 
were given a chance to teach at an early age (the fourth objective) , and 
were offered some basic training In the Mr>nday workshops, as well as 
during the tutorials, by the master teachers. The fifth and sixth ob- 
jectives were met by the tutoring. The seventh was met to the extent 
that rather fewer of the tutors came from minority groups than did the 
children tutored. 

The program used space already existing In the schools, there 
usually being at least 2 or 3 classrooms available In each school where 
the program was carried on. In a typical afternoon the tutor would 
meet his pupil, and they would have some refreshment and a chat before 
comencing the 2— hour tutorial, which would begin with a 40-mlnute 
period In which the tutor would help his pupil through any homework 
problems. (One difficulty at the beginning of the program was that not 
a1 1 teadiers were setting homework, and the tutors had to Invent their 
own learning activities for this period.) ^phasis would be placed on 
the pupil developing good %iork habits and study skills. 

The second 30 or 40 minutes of the tutorial were used for rea din g. 

The materials used were different from those normally available In the 
schools, being purchased specially for the program. 

Thirdly, there would be a 20-mlnute period of creative activity. 

This might Include some creative %nriting by the pupil, the use of the 
tape recorder to record wo*"ds spoken by the pupil and perhaps his 
tutor, the making of puppets or models, or the making up of scenarios. 

The last period of the tutorial was used for recreation; this 
took the form of educational games, a wide variety of which were avail- 
able. 



The tutors* training from the master teacher In each center was 
based from 1966 on the Homework Helper Tutor Manual, prepared by the 
program coordinator. This manual reflects much of %ihat was taught to 
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the tutors orally in previous years. After initial orientation to 
the nature and purpose of the program, the tutors were told something 
about the developmental characteristics of elementary school children, 
grades 3 through 6. This was followed by a discussion of the necessity 
for tutors to consider their pupils as individuals, regardless of what 
grade they might be in. The manual exemplified the need for the tutor 
to build up good rapport with his pupil, and Included 30 excerpts from 
tutors* reports which showed how tutors In previous years actually did 
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The coordinator and master teachers of the program were determined 
that it should work with, not against, the conventional school system. 

To ensure this, the tutors were made aware of the educational content 
and curriculum of the regular classroom instruction. The manual con- 
tained simplified accounts of the general goals and curriculum of 
elementary schools in New York City, followed by full statements of 
the language arts, mathematics, social studies, science, art, music, 
and health education curricula. Interested tutors were directed to 
the official Grade Guides of the New York City Board of Education, too. 

The tutors coMiinlcated with the classroom teachers through the master B 

teacher, %dio conveyed plans for action and reports of progress from 
the tutor to the teacher, and returned to the tutor suggestions from 
the classroom teacher for tutoring. 

To assist the tutor in developing good work habits and study skills 
in his pupils, the manual explained that the tutor should explain to the 
piq>ll how to do the homework assigned rather than actually doing it. 

Nine different types of homework activity commonly selected by teachers 
were cited in the manual, dnd the tutor was trained to check the pupil's 
homework assignment book at every meeting. The principle of success 
leading to success was eiq>lalned to the tutor in relation to helping 
pupils with their homework. Again, a set of excerpts from tutors' re- 
ports concerning homework were Included in the manual. 

Since reading conq>rlsed a major portion of the tutoring, the manual 
had a separate section on reading. Including not only an explanation of 
visual and auditory perception but also simple accounts of the 4 basic 
approaches to word recognition, and of the Importance of comprehension 
and organizational skills in reading. The materials used most to teach 
reading In the program were explained in some detail next, with notes 
on ways to use them, again drawn from former tutors' reports. Xne 
Readers Digest Skllltexts, the SRA Reading Laboratory, the Catherine 
Stem Structural Reading Series, the Readers Digest Science Readers, 
and the SRA Reading for Understanding, and Pilot Library Kits were men- 
tioned. The SRA Word Game Kit and Dolch materials were also available. 
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Other materials used by the tutors and discussed by them in 
the manual are counting frames, Cuisenaire rods, science kits, the 
Mathematical Book Lab, and the Science Book Lab . 

A Homework Center newspaper was prepared in some centers, and 
the tutors helped pupils prepare articles and reports for publication 
in it. This too was explained in the manual, and was one of the 
^^®*‘‘tive activities towards the end of the tutorial period* 

Tutors in training also gained ideas of what to do in the re- 
creation time from the manual. One former tutor wrote about Lotto, 
for instance; object Lotto, consonant Lotto, and vowel Lotto were all 
used. Jig-saws and other educational games such as the Scott 
Foresman Rolling Readers were used too. Another tutor wrote about 
Password and Hangman; others, about dominoes, checkers, flash cards, and 
Scrabble for Juniors. 

The tutor manual included accounts by former tutors of the use 
of various audio-visual devices available to them, either continuously 
or on a loan basis. These Included Viewlex filmstrip viewers, tape 
recorders, a 16 mm projector; and a tachistoscope. The blackboard 
was used extensively by most tutors of course. 

Finally , the manual stressed the need for the tutors to plan 
their work ahead as carefully as possible while maintaining flexi- 
» and listed some suggestions for doing so. While plans were 
not mandatory, reports were, being completed on a daily basis to 
show the content of the tutorial, the materials and methods used, 

and any actual products. Comments about pupils' progress were to be 
entered too. 



Methodology; Specific 

Excerpts from former tutors* reports are quoted here to exemplify 
certain aspects of the program: 

First get to know your child. I get to know mine 
as a friend and not as a pupil. I make sure he knows 
me as well. I find out about his weaknesses, his dis- 
likes, and his ability to work in one session. We start 
off with homework, if any. I ask him if he understands 
it fully. If not, we go over what is troubling him, 
then we proceed. We get ready for reading after I've 
checked his homework. If I*m using the Reader’s Digest, 

I let him choose the story. He starts off with the key’ 
words, then he proceeds in reading. I write down his 
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mispronounced words. But soon I break, in and say, "Here, 
let me read a couple of sentences." Before I start, I 
explain to him that he shouldn't chop up his sentences. 

I tell him to listen to the smpothness in my voice, then 
I tell him to try what I did in the same manner. I say, 
"Say a few words at a time, not just one." It seems 
to work every time. After he finishes, I give him the 
short exercises from the book and I make up some of my 
own. We also go over any words that he had difficulty 
in pronouncing. After reading, we go on to math. We 
take it part by part. We don't leave a topic until I'm 
sure he knows it frontwards and backwards. But don't think 
all we do is work. In between we take time out for 
pretzels and fruit juice. I mix my reading with speaking. 
After he finishes his story, we pronounce and spell any 
mispronounced words . Then we go on to experimentation 
in science. I take one of our science kits or some of 
his science study that he has learned in school. We also 
do work in social studies and spelling and a little music. 
However, before ycu start to help the child with his 
homework or anything else, you should first know your 
child like you know yourself. We, the tutors, are in a 
better position than a teacher. We have a onerto-one 
relationship with the child rather than a one- to- thirty. 

I wani to know my pupil first. I want to know his ability 
in doing things. I do not mingle in his family' affairs 
unless I see he is troubled by something. I want him to 
know me as well as I know him. I want him to believe that 
this is not a second school but a place where he gets help 
and meets people and has a little fun. When my child is 
ready to leave for the day and pack his materials, I want 
to feel that he has really learned something. I do not 
say "Well it is time to go," and drop'it like that, but I 
always say something cheerful, like "^fy, you were bright 
to-day." These children seldom get a chance to hr'^r this 
at any other time. You should never discourage the child. 



B. When I first started to help the kids with their home- 
work, I found that they did not enjoy doing it and I did 
not enjoy teaching it. I found many ways to make homework 
more enjoyable. The first way was to let the children do 
their math homework on the blackboard. The children liked 
writing on the board so the homework went faster. After 
the work was corrected, the pupil would copy it on to his 
paper. For homework in finding the opposite of a word we 
would play a game of hot and cold. He would tell me the 
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word he needed to find the opposite of, and I would tell 
him if the opposite word was displayed in the room. The 
child would move a certain amount, and I would tell him 
whether he was getting hot or cold. I also found that 
if I let the child make believe that he was the tutor it 
made the homework easier. He would act like 1 did not 
know the answer to the homework question. Then the child 
would have to act like the tutor and give me the answer 
and explain the answer so that I would understand it. 

C. By far the most Important materials available to 
tutors and pupils are the reading materials. These in- 
clude the Readers Digest and the SRA materials. The 
Readers Digests consist of a series of editions of reading 
material for each grade, ranging from 1st grade to advanced 
readers. Teacher Editions have the answers to the exercises 
in «:hem. The SRA materials are of 2 types: the Rate Build- 
ers which are short selections used to test and Improve 
the pupil's speed, and longer two-page Power Builders used 
to strengthen pupil's cdmprehendlon, vocabulary, and speed. 
The SRA materials are arranged by color, one color re- 
presenting a grade level. Each color in both the Rate 
Builders and Power Builders is divided into 12 selections, 
each one progressively more difficult. The Readers Digest 
and SRA materials have exercises on vocabulary, compr£'.- 
hension, and word structure. Neither states in view of 
the pupil what grade level the selection is designed for. 
Actually this is a form of deception which doesn't work 
because any pupil really interested can figure out for 
himself what level he is working on. Whatever material 
1 was using, 1 always began with some kind of motivation. 

The picture at the beginning of the story often served as 
a starting point. The pupil would speculate about the 
meaning of this picture, keeping the title of the story in 
mind. These pictures have more value and importance for 
poorer readers than for the better readers. 1 often make 
a social studies assignment a reading assignment as well. 

^ pupil, Jose, for example, would have to read a one- 
page story in a social studies work book and then answer 
questions. 1 usually follow the same procedure that 1 
use when teaching him reading. In other words, I gave 
him some discussion in the way of motivation, had him read, 
and then quizzed him on the material he read. 1 also made 
use of the maps in the book and those that I drew on the 
blackboard. I always have the pupil read silently at first 
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Diagna 3 






GAIXS U AYEIACE KADUC A(X FOt THIEE SiKPLES OF 
raPILS U IK BQKyOK HELPEB PHXXAH 




3 4 5 6 7 



HQHDIAL GRADE LEVEL 

A Four-hour experiueiital saaple 
B IWo-hour experiaental saiq>le 
C Control saaple 

Note: Since fourth- and fifth-grade scores are not quoted separately 

in the evaluation, the graph shows gains based on the assumption that 
average gains for both grades were the same. 
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Tabic 24 



GAIMS in READIMG AGE FOR 3 SAMPLES OF PUPILS IK THE 
HOMEWORK HELPER PROGRAM 



Sample 


n 


Gain in 5 months 


Four-hour* 


100 


6 months* 


^lo-houT* 


73 


5 months 


Control 


79 


3-1/2 months 



* Since soae centers had no 4-hour pupils, these sanples were drawn 
only £roB centers having both 4— hour and 2— hour pupils. 

* Significant, .05, when co^>ared with control sanple. 



The tutors* reading achievement was measured by pre- and post- 
testing with alternate forms of the Advanced Level of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests (Revised New Edition), which measures skills in 8 areas: 
rate of reading, comprehension of short articles, rapid reading for 
specific details (directed reading), poetry comprehension, word meaning, 
sentence comprehension, paragraph comprehension, and skills useful in 
library research. The raw scores for each of the subtests can be 
rendered as standard scores, and the median of the subtest scores is 
used as a total score for the battery. The Quick Word Test, a test 
of verbal facility, was also administered. 

Pretesting showed experimental and control samples to be closely 
comparable on both tests. The experimental sample had a nominal grade 
level of 10.7 and an achieved or actual grade level on the Iowa Test 
of 9.9, whereas the controls had an achieved grade level of 10.1 for 
the same nominal grade level, 10.7. The range was considerable, how- 
ever, with about 20 percent of each sample reading below the eighth 
grade. On the Quick Word Test, the means for both samples were well 

below the norm. 
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In the seven ■oaths of tutoring between testings, the experimental 
saaple averaged 3.4 years of achievenent as measured by the Iowa Test, 
while the control saaple gained 1.7 years on average. Practice with 
the complex test probably accounted for soiie portion of these consi- 
derable gains, and it is likely that the control sanple in fact progressed 
only at a pace which would be shown by line C on Diagram This line 
is parallel to the non and shows the control sanple as gaining 7 Bonths 
of achievement in 7 months of schooling. The gain for the experimental 
sample, adjusted by the sane amount, is then reduced to 2.4 years, as 
shown by line A on Diagram 



Table 23 

GAINS IN AVERAGE READING AGE FOR TWO SAMPLES OF TUTORS IN 

HOMEWORK HELPER PROGRAM 



Sample 


N 


Gain in 7 months 


Adjusted gain in 7 months 


Experimental 


97 


3.4 years*** 


2.4 years 


Control 


57 


1.7 years 


7 months 



*** Significant, .001, when compared with control sample. 



B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Data were collected for some of the pupils for teacher— assigned 
grades in reading, spelling, mathematics, science, and social studies; 
on behavioral ratings in work and study habits, social behavior, and 

oral participation; and on school attendance. Unfortunately, 
complete sets of data were not available, and no adequate analysis 
could be carried out. 

Pupils' attitudes and aspirations were tested by questionnaire. 
Analysis of answers showed no significant changes over 5 months. The 
tutor-pupil relationship was examined for Negro and Puerto Rican pupils, 
to determine the effects of sex matching and ethnic mixing. None of 
the results was conclusive, although it did appear that for Negroes 
sex-ethnic matching might be important. 

For the tutors, academic averages were collected, but the analysis 
failed to show any relationship between improved reading scores in the 
program and school performance. 
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Diagraa 4 



ADJUSTED G/INS IN AVL:UGE READING AGE FOR TWO SAMPLES OF 
TUTORS IN THE HOMEWORK HELPER PROGRAM 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 



GRAD 



12 



11 



10 



9 



8 



7 

9 10 11 12 

NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 





A Experimental sample 
C Control sample 




Tutors* attitudes and aspirations were tested by questionnaire, 
***** were shown to be hi^ily positive both at the start and at the 
end of the evaluation period. No significant differences were ap- 
parent Iran the statistical analysis. 

Pwpil attendance had been over 80 percent; tutor attendance, over 
90 percent. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

The evaluation occurred early in the life of the program, con- 
sequently a nuid>er of changes was made based on its results. The 
need for four hours a week tutoring rather than two was quite apparent, 
and now the program operates so that a pupil is tutored Monday and 
Wednesday or Tuesday and Thursday. Tutor training sessions are 
held on Fridays twice a months while a 2-week orientation session has 
been introduced before tutoring began. 



Budget (1963-64) 



1 


Project Coordinator 






14 


Master Teachers 


$ 


VO 

o 

o 


U 


Attendants 


2 


Project Secretaries ■ 






240 


Tutors 


$ 


85,000 


Supplies and Equipment 


$ 


7,600 


Custodial Services 


$ 


10.000 




Total 


$151,700 



These are quoted as examples only, and should be adjusted to 
present prices and for the greatly expanded nature of the present 
program. In 1963-64, the cost per pupil per hour was probably about 
^4, taking into account hidden costs such as office accommodation. 



Quoted Sources 

Cloward, R. D. Studies in tutoring. Journal of Experimental Education. 
Fall 1967, ^(1), 14-25. 

Deering, A. R. The Homework Helper tutor manual . New York: Homework 

Helper Program of Mobilization for Youth, Inc., and New York 
City Board of Education, June 1966. 



Other Sources Not Quoted 



Deerlng, A. R. The development of the Mobilization for Youth Homework 

Helper Program: A case study. Dissertation Abstracts . 1967, 27(11) . 



For More Information 



Dr. Albert R. Deering 
City-wide Coordinator 
Homework Helper Program 
141 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 
Telephone (212) 875-6660 



INTENSIVE READING INSTRUCTIONAL TEAMS OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



Introduction 



Three Intensive Reading Instructional Teams (lRIT*s) provided 
a comprehensive half-day program of reading instruction for a 
period of approximately 10 weeks* Groups of approximately 15 
pupils move from teacher to teacher at 1-hour intervals, with each 
teacher specializing in one of three instructional areas: 1) 

phonics and word-attack skills; 2) basal reading program, stressing 
vocabulary and comprehension; and 3) individualized reading (litera- 
ture and library orientation). Pupils returned to the sending 
schools in the afternoon to receive instruction in other basic 
subjects from their regular teachers. 

Pupils referred for IRIT enrollment came from inner-city 
schools qualifying for Federal and State aid* They were placed in 
the IRlT program during specified periods allocated to each of the 
participating schools. Over the 3 years of the program, the levels 
of the pupils have ranged between grades three and six; however , 
during the 1967-68 school year the program was aimed primarily at 
pupils in the fourth and fifth grades. Pupils who were reading 
below grade level but nevertheless had the potential for growth in 
an intensive reading program and the ability to work successfully 
within a group were eligible for enrollment in the IRIT. 

The IRIT program has been underway since the 1965-66 school 
year. Nearly 500 children were enrolled in the program during the 
1967-68 school year. The structure of IRIT was based on a study of 
the dally, morning reading inq>rovement program conducted by the 
Hartford Public Schools during the summers of 1962-65. This 
study indicated that reading improvement could be obtained in a 
relatively short period by the use of a number of innovations, 
including: a departmentalized structure with children moving from 

teacher to teacher in 1-hour intervals; a teacher specializing in 
each of three areas: basal reading program, phonics, and individua- 
lized reading; motivational and multi— media techniques; reading 
materials not contained in the regular classrooms; pupil-teacher 
conferences to motivate and individualize each child's reading pro- 
gram; and close contact with parents to assess the effects of the 
IRIT on the child in his own home. 

The primary results of the IRIT program have been measured in 
terms ofpre-and posttesting, using various forms of the California 
Reading Achievement Test. Significant gains were noted in the 



areas o£ vocabulary, comprehension, and total reading achievement. 
Limited studies were also made of the changes in measured intelli- 
gence and the extent to which the reading gains carry over into the 
following school year. Data from the Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence 
Tests given to 71 children in fourth through sixth grades Indicated 
no significant gains following 10 weeks of IRIT instruction. A 
follow-up study indicated that, after 7 months into the school year 
following IRlT, reading scores were being maintained or improved 
upon in a regular classroom setting. 



Personnel 



A. Project Director. (Full-time.) 

The project director was responsible for the IRlT, as well as 
for two other reading liq>rovement sub-projects. As assistant to 
the district supervisor of reading, the project director had overall 
responsibility for planning, organizing^ and promoting projects de- 
veloped with state or federal funds Involving reading and language 
arts services to disadvantaged children. Specific duties Included 
assisting in staff recruiting and orientation, formulating evalua- 
tlcm procedures and preparing evaluation reports, requisitioning 
equipment and supplies, and serving as liaison between the project 
and the supervisor of reading, directors o£ instruction, and the 
principals . 

B. Reading Specialists. (Three; one per team. Graduate work in 
diagnosis of reading influences, techniques in teaching or reading, 
and materials used for remedial reading.) 

The reading specialists served as team leaders and coordinated 
the team activities. In addition, they served as teachers for one 
of the instructional segments. 

C. Reading Teachers. (Six; two per team. Experienced classroom 
teachers with special strength in the area of reading.) 

D. Clerk-typist Aide. (Three; one per team.) 

The clerk-typist aides relieved the teacher from clerical 
duties, such as attendance records, communications with parents and 
the sending schools, correcting tests, preparing reports on students, 
and the mechanical preparation of instructional materials. 
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Methodology ; 



General 



The IRIT program employed a team approach to provide intensive 
small-group reading instruction. Pupils, in groups of about 15, 
moved from teacher to teacher at 1-hour intervals with each teacher 
specializing in one of three instructional areas : 

Decoding Program - This area was organized to develop good word- 
analysis skills on the part of the student. A basic knowledge of 
speech sounds and the application of these sounds to word pro- 
nunciation was taught. This was followed by the development of a 
sequential program in word recognition which was coordinated with 
the other two areas. 

Basal Reading Program — The purpose of the basal and develop- 
mental reading area was to provide instruction which would 
emphasize vocabulary improvement and comprehension development. 
Materials were used which stressed the skills of comprehension. 
Correlation of the child’s previous basal reader with the IRIT 
program was emphasized. 

Individualized Reading - The purpose of this area was to en- 
courage the student to develop an interest and pleasure in 
reading. Each pupil was taught the reading skills as he needed 
them, and his comprehension was checked periodically. A por- 
tion of this reading period was devoted to pupil-teacher con- 
ferences and individual instruction. 

The afternoons were free from teaching in order to allow time 
for: holding conferences and in-service programs with classroom 

teachers, planning each student’s program cooperatively, preparing 
instructional materials, and investigating techniques and materials 
which could be used to make the teaching of reading to disadvan- 
taged children more effective. 

Methodology: Specific Examples 

A variety of motivational techniques and materials were used 
in the IRIT program. Those reported as being particularly success- 
ful are described below: 

A. An IRIT open house provided parents with an understanding of 
the program and emphasized the necessity for continued parent- 
teacher cooperation. During the 1967-68 school year the reading 
centers were visited by approximately 40 percent of the parents who had 
children enrolled in IRIT. 
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am 3b to 4S dhildrca, was adaiaistered Fora V, 1937 edi-> 
tioa, at the start of the iastractioa aad Fora X during the final 
week, toth foras of the Califoruia l e a ding Achieeeaent Tests were 
cooposed of the two shh-tests. oae in vocabulary aad the other in 

The scores of these two parts aad a total score for 
itire test were recorded separately. 



Table 26 

SlNflKT OF CALlFOmA lEADDK 
TCST GAUS OmiaC TSiZE TEAMS 



OF HIT* 













Mean Grade Equitralent Scores 






Wo. 


of Grade Ho. of 


locabula 


in 


CoBprcbens ion 


Total 




Tear Groups 


Baagp Pupils 


Start 


End Gain 


Start 


End Cain 


Start 


End 


Gain 


196S-66 


9 


3-5 372** 


4.0 


4.6 


,6'» 


3.8 


4.6 .8^ 


3.9 


4.6 


.7^ 


1966-67 


9 


4-6 341** 


4.0 


5.0 


1.0 


3.9 


4.9 1.0 


4.0 


5.0 


1.0 


1967-68 

Grade 


2 


4 55 


3.6 


4.4 


.8* 


3.4 


4.4 1.0 


3.4 


4.4 


1.0 


Grade 5 


2 


5 70 


4.0 


5.4 


1.4* 


3.8 


5.3 1.5 


3.9 


5.4 


1.5 



Ihble adapted froa tables in the evaluation reports (Hartford Board of 
Education, 1966; Hearine, 1967, 1968) Fora H (1957 Edition) adainistered 
at start of progrea; Fora X adainistered during last week of instruction. 

Bepresents 98 percent of the total IRIT enroUaent. 

All but one group sigpificant at or beyond the .05 level. 

Gains in all groups sigpificant beyond the .002 level. 

Bepresents 73 percent of the total IRlT enroUaent. 

Ho tests of sigpificance calculated. 

All significant at or beyond the .05 level. 
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DiagraK 5 

SEPRESEVTATIVE GAINS IN READING AGE OF 
SAITLES OF PDPILS IN THE IRIT PROGRAM 1967>68 




3 4 5 



NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 

A Eleven boys at Emanuel IRIT, Fall 1967 
C Twenty- four girls at Ann St. IRIT, Winter 1967-68 

B Twenty-five girls at Emanuel IRIT, Fall 1967 

D TWenty-one boys at Ann St. IRIT, Winter 1967-68 
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Actual measured gains in reading achievement were calculated 
from the difference in mean grade equivalent scores between the 
beginning and the end-of-cycle tests. Mean grade equivalents were 
commuted for each of the sub- tests and for the total test score and 
were analyzed using a statistical test of mean difference at the .03 
level of confidence* 



As indicated in the table, in practically all of the groups 
tested, the reading gains during the experiment were significant at 
or beyond the ,05 level. The practical significance of these gains 
is shown graphically in Diagram 5, It can be seen from this graph 
that the growth in reading skills during this brief 6-10 week period 
approximates one school year in terms of grade-equivalent scores, as 
compared with a predicted 6-7 week gain for disadvantaged pupils 
over a 10-week period. 

During the 1965-66 school year a study was conducted of the 
relationship between length of IP.IT cycle (ranging from 6 to 12 
weeks) and measured gains in reading achievement. 

Average weekly gains in vocabulary, comprehension, and the 
total reading score as measured by the California Reading Achieve- 
ment Tests were computed. These gains were analyzed using a statis- 
tical test of mean difference at the .05 level of confidence. 

The findings showed no significant difference in growth of 
vocabulary, comprehension, or total reading achievement based upon 
variations in IRIT cycle lengths; therefore, no optimum length of 
cycle can be suggested. 

A study was also made of the effects of IRIT Instruction on 
the intelligence of a sample of 71 children as measured by the non- 
verbal section of the Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test. No signifi 
cant gains in non-verbal IQ were indicated following the weeks of 
IRIT instruction. 



Finally, as a preliminary step to the determination of a shift 
in emphasis from intermediate grade levels to the primary levels, 
a groups of 19 first -graders received IRIT instruction during the 
spring of 1968. The results rhowed that significant gains were made 
in word forms and word recognition; however, gains in letter recog- 
nition were minimal. 
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To determine the extent to which the gains from the IRIT carry 
over into the following school year, 92 children representing 24 percent 
of the total 1965-66 IRIT enrollment were retested in the spring of 
1967 using Form Y of the California Reading Achievement Test. Mean 
grade equivalent scores were compared with the scores obtained at the 





end of the 1965-66 IRIT instructional period. As shown in Table 27, 
students in one school showed no significant changes in scores over 
the 7-month period, while significant gains in vocabulary, comprehension, 
and total reading continued to be made by students in the second s2hool. 
Students from the third school demonstrated gains in comprehension and 
total score but not in vocabulary. 


: 

J 
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Table 27 










MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES OF TRIT 
FOLLOWING 7 MONTHS OF CLASSROOM PLACEMENT 


STUDENTS 
, SPRING, 1967 














Mean G.E. 






< 


D 


School 


Measure 


N 


End of 
IRIT 


Spring 

1967 


Change 






A 


Vocabulary 


31 


4.2 


4.1 


-.1 








Comprehension 


31 


4.2 


4.1 


-.1 








Total Reading 


31 


4.2 


4.2 


0 








B 


Vocabulary 


35 


3.8 


4.6 


.8* 








Comprehension 


35 


3.8 


4.6 


.8* 








Total Reading 


35 


3.8 


4.7 


.9* 




3 


C 


Vocabulary 


26 


5.2 


5.2 


0 








Compr ehens ion 


26 


5.3 


5.9 


.6* 








Total Reading 


26 


5.3 


5.6 


.3* 






* Significant at the .05 level. 
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Other Evaluation Indices 



B. 



In addition to the standardized tests, a nuo^er of surveys 
were conducted of parents whose children were in the IRIT, of 
classroom teachers, and of IRlT students. The vast majority of 
parents felt that their children had been helped by the IRlT both 
in reading and in their other classes, that they spent more time 
reading at home, and that they had enjoyed IRlT enrollment. Simi- 
larly, a large majority of classroom teachers surveyed during the 

1966- 67 and 1967-68 school years noted some improvement in reading 

skills, attitudes toward reading, and pupil attention span. A 
large majority of the 22 teachers responding to the 1967-68 survey 
also noted a positive effect upon classroom behavior; however, half 
of the 14 teachers responding to the 1966-67 survey reported no 
effect. Surveys of the students in the IRlT also indicated that a 
large majority felt they were helped in reading by the IRIT experi- 
ence, that they liked the novelty of having three teachers and 
changing classes, and that they thought their parents were happy 
about their IRIT work. - 

Finally, the IRIT program served to provide assistance to 
classroom teachers in learning about new methods and techniques for 
teaching disadvantaged pupils. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

During the 3 years of IRIT operation, the basic essentials 
of the program have remained rather constant. The length of the 
instructional cycle has varied, however, between 6 and 12 weeks. 

The grade range of the pupils has also varied from grades three to 
six. For the 1967-68 school year, the major portion the program 
was aimed at providing 9 to 10 weeks of instruction to pupils in 
grades four and five. A pilot project was also conducted during 

1967- 68, involving the application of the IRIT approach to first 
grade pupils. 

Based upon the experience in this pilot program and the 
evidence from studies indicating the advisability of early detection 
and treatment of potential reading disabilities, the IRIT program 
will shift to first- grade pupils during the 1968-69 school year. As 
outlined in the project description for the 1968-69 (Hartford Public 
Schools , 1968) : 
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a. Twenty-five to 30 first-grade pupils from the validated 
schools who give evidence of delayed readiness will be 
selected for the beginning reading language arts pro- 
gram. This will be based on kindergarten testing 
results and on teacher recommendation, 

b. Pupils selected for the program will attend the IRIT 
the entire morning for approximately 12 to 14 weeks of 
instruction, 

c. Pupils will return to their home school in the after- 
noon where they will receive instruction in other 
basic areas. Instruction in the center and in the 
sending school will be closely coordinates. 

d. Each team will sub-divide the pupils into three groups 
who will receive instruction on a departmentalized 
basis in each of three areas - an enrichment area, a 
developmental reading instruction area, and a decod ng, 
language arts area. Individualization of instruction 
will be an important goal of the program. 



It is planned that the classroom teachers will be included as 
a integral part of the program and will work with the team in e 
oordination of the program. Also parent involvement will e 
mphasized and inservice programs for parents will be provided, 
nservice programs for teachers on beginning reading instruction 
nd pupil readiness will be continued. 



Budget for 1966-67 school year 

1 Project Director, Coordinator 

3 Reading Specialists 

6 Reading Teachers 

3 Clerk-typists 



Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 



Reading Materials, Supplies & Equipment 

Office Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Student Transportation 

Telephones 

Total operating costs during 1966-67 (does not 
include* building rental, amortization of initial 
capital equipment, or miscellaneous supporting 
services such as art work and film processing) . 



$ 6,000 

1,500 

2,100 

2,700 

411 

$ 110,211 
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$250 



Approximate average per pupil costs for 
10-week, program 

Inventory of Ediicational Eqidpaent for One Beading Center 

1 Underwood Typewriter 

1 Primer Electric Typewriter 

2 Typewriter Tables 
1 Thermo-Fax Copier 

3 Overhead Projectors 

1 Overhead Projector with Tach 

2 Bolling Tables 

1 Spirit Duplicating Machine with Table 

1 File Cabinet - 4 drawer 

4 File Cabinets - 2 drawer 
16 Language Masters 

3 Tape Recorders 

2 Record Players 

3 Filmstrip Projectors 

1 Large Projection Screen 

I Small Projection Screen 
7 Filmstrip Previewers 

II Junction Boxes 

Language Master Cards - Phonics Series 
® ® Blank Card Sets 

Word Learning Picture Series 
Language Simulation Series 
Keystone Slides - Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary 

Dolch Nouns 

Dolch Phrase Sentence Series 
Knipp Phraser Sentence Series 

33 Headsets 
1 Tape Splicer 
15 Patch Cards 
4 Extension Cords 



Quoted Sources 

Fraser, A. Flee-zees; A supplementar y reader using homon; 
Hartford: Hartford Public Schools, 1967. 

Hartford Board of Education. Evaluation 1965-1966 

Hartford; Board of Education, Research and Publication 

Department, 1966 (?) . 
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Hartford Public Schools. Project descriptions 64-1, State ^ct for 
Disadvantaged Children. 1968-1969. Hartford: Hartford Public 

Schools, Research Evaluation, 1968. 

Hartford Public Schools, Ann Street Reading Center. Today’s Negroes. 
Hartford: Hartford Public Schools, 1968. 

Nearine, R. Where the action is. IRIT. 1966-1967: An evaluation. 

Hartford: Board of Education, 1967. 

Nearine, R. Patterns for progress. IRIT: an ev aluation. 1967- 

1968. Hartford: Board of Education, 1968. 




Other Sources Not Quoted 

Hartford Public Schools. In other words. Hartford: IRIT, Hartford 

Public Schools, Garden Street Center, May 1968. 

Hartford Public Schools. Original poems - Grade 4. Hartford: 

Emanuel IRIT, Hartford Public Schools. (Undated). 

The Reading Star (Ann Street Reading Center, Hartford Public Schools), 
4 (5), 1968. 



For More Information 

Robert J. Nearine 
Coordinator of Evaluation 
Hartford Public Schools 
249 High Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06103 

M. Beatrice Wood 
Assistant Supervisor of 
Reading Instruction 
Hartford Public Schools 
249 High Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06103 
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THE AFTER-SCHOOL STUDY CENTERS OF NEW YORK CITY 



Introduction ^ 

In this program, the school day was extended for many pupils 
by providing After-School Study Centers in which teachers taught 
small classes from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. each day. The curriculum 
comprised chiefly remedial reading, remedial arithmetic, library 
training, and homework assistance, plus a Special Potential Devel- 
opment Service providing music, art, and health education. 

The pupils were mainly Negro or Puerto Rican in grades two 
through six in several poverty areas of New York City, and were 
selected for voluntary attendance at the Centers on the basis of 
1 year or more of retardation in reading or arithmetic. No pupils 
were accepted who were already receiving special remedial help in 
school. 

The program was begun in 1964. In October 1964 there were 
167 Centers In the schools. Between October 1966 and May 1967 
about 30,000 pupils participated at least part time at the Centers, 
some 13,000 being in the remedial reading or arithmetic classes. 

All the Centers have been located in schools, mostly public. 

An evaluation of the 1964—65 program showed that a sample of 
fourth-grade pupils enrolled in the reading program for 3 to 6 hours 
a week had made significantly greater gains in reading age than a 
control group from the same schools. The greater the pupils’ at- 
tendance, the better their gains were. In the 1966-67 program, 
the pupils in the program showed significant gains over expected 
performance in reading at each grade level, second through sixth. 



Personnel 

" \ 

A. Program Coordinators. 

Apart from a general coordinator of the Centers, there was 
also a music coordinator and an art coordinator for the Special 
Potential Development Services. 

B. Center Supervisors. (These were usually licensed assistant 
principals from the Centers* day school staff.) 

The supervisors concerned themselves with adapting the program 
to meet the pupils' needs, with Improving pupil attendance through 
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the teachers and parents, with recruiting and training teachers, 
and with organizing and coordinating the activities of their Centers# 

C. Teachers. (There were 951 teachers in the tutorial part of the 
program in 1966-67, more than half of them in reading. Most of these 
were experienced and licensed, but some were substitutes. A further 
619 teachers assisted in the Special Potential Development Services 

that year.) 

Each tutorial teacher was responsible for a small group of not 
more than 15 pupils who saw her three afternoons a week. 

D. Secretaries. (One per Center for 4 hours a week.) 

The secretaries* duties included the preparation of pupil and 
teacher attendance records and reports, service reports, curriculum 
materials, and correspondence. They also answered the telephone for 
their Centers. 



Methodology ; General 

This description will include only the tutorial program, since 
the Special Potential Development Services did not aim at improving 
cognitive achievement in language and number. It is based chiefly 
upon the After -School Study Centers Review (Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1965). 

As might be expected when so many teachers were involved, a 
very wide variety of techniques was employed by teachers in the 
Centers, particularly to teach reading. No one method can be 
singled out as characteristic of the program. The ostensible pur- 
pose of this variety was to find a method suited to each child, 
such experimentation was needed since the pupils had not been 
successful when taught in the regular classroom. 

There were class activities in reading, storytelling, and d:j.s- 
cussion. Remedial reading was handled both on an individual and a 
group basis. Word attack and vocabulary building featured promi- 
nently. Many centers prepared some kind of journal. Other language 
arts activities included word games, choral reading, play acting, 
and creative writing. In arithmetic classes the work was similar 
to that of the regular classrooms, emphasizing computation, fractions 
percentages, interest, liquid measure, linear measure, and bar graphs 
Manipulative games, modelA, and pupil-made measuring devices a so 

were used. 



The homework classes provided a quiet atmosphere for the 
children to do their work, with reference materials readily ac- 
cessible both in the classroom and in the library. Many uf the 
children attending these classes were the regular day-school pupils 
of the homework teachers. 

In the library classes, there were story hours, book discussions, 
film shows, and the teaching of library skills. In story hours there 
were, besides oral reading, puppet shows based on selected stories, 
poetry reading, and the recording of children* s stories. 

Not all these activities occurred in every Center. 



Methodology; Specific 

Extracts from the Atter-School Study Centers Review already 
referred to will serve to illustrate several aspects of this pro- 
gram: 



A, Each reading teacher has a set of SRA Reading Laboratories, 

These are used in conjunction with other materials but they are 
the principal resource around which the program is built. 

These Reading Laboratories have many functions in the program: 
they instill a spirit of Cvompetition among the pupils; they permit 
each child to proceed individually; because of the turnover in the 
program a new child can begin without having to be placed in a 
particular group; there is practically no need for grouping as 
far as the Laboratories are concerned; they preclude the need for 
the teacher to make elaborate preparation of materials, 

B, At the start of the year, students recorded on tape paragraphs 
from a story the group had studied. After a period of 2 months, a 
second recording was done of another story the class had read. The 
pupils praised their classmates for their improvement. The technique 
serves also as a good motivational device, 

C, The group, under the teacher* s guidance, discusses a corridor 
bulletin made by another class in the school. They read the title, 
phrases, and the compositions. The teacher makes a list of new 
vocabulary words which are placed on oaktag cards for review in the 
classroom. The pupils are highly motivated to read these displays 
as their friends and acquaintances quite often contribute to the 
bulletin board. In addition, this technique alerts pupils to the 
wealth of new words and "experiences" that surround them. The 
group, in turn, decides to make bulletin boards for display in the 
school. 
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1« to order sy»rial ■■rrrlals for the r e a ding groups 
Jofiag thea. They loclode soch iteas as the Scott- 
hlocju *iolliag leaders* and the Dolch word ganes. 
to aranse nnch pnpU interest. In addition, 
oral canes vith the children in order to build 



C. hctisities that I have fonnd particularly helpful include: 



1 . 

2 . 

4 . 




Bee - iron flash cards - two teans. 
flwnics B«»g m — we node cards by writing an initial sound 
of word. Ihea 1 call a word, they cower the initial 

sound of this word. 

*Qs Pish* - played in groups of four. Each child gets 
fine picture cards. They ask other children for cards 
atarting with a particular sowd. The ain is to collect sets 
of four cazds with sav initial sound. 

1 haue scseral word ganes that can be played in «i11 
groups. Iftcn children cone in, they can irte as'* of these 



the chlldres practice in reading 
fmn a lint. 



tisities 
for 



. 



sing the 



for 

nd the child 
are a dial- 
be 

words, check- 
words in 



a) Ckildren write original prnblrnr and present them to the 
class for oonsent and criticisn. 

h^ The lA sober learns nach ahont the natnrity of a child's 
thinking by the kind ox prohlew the chil d fomelates. 

c) r— 1*^ children receive very specific, definite directions, 
they tend to nike vp involved problcas in story fom. 
Scually they ask snny questions and give nany details. 

h. The annthly library buHetia of our ASSC i* used to stinnlate 
arteudance >t the library itself ard to furtier a love for reading 
and the habit of reading books regslarly. 






I. The last 10 lainutes of the Homework Class, I try to give the 
children some cultural experiences. 

I have taken some time to play victrola recordings. Some were 
by Mozart. The children became interested and used the school 
library to borrow a book about Kozart. 

I have read "The Boyhood of Mozart" and told them the story o£ 
"The Magic Flute." I play a part of a victrola recording (a 
shortened version) of this opera each period. The children are 
becoming familiar with the characters and the underlying theme in 
the music. 

Ify plan is for the class to participate in playing an "Air 
from the Magic Flute" — using the bells and the recorder for 
other pas sages « 

J;^ The o£ some Center journals: 

Mews & Views 
ASSC Express 

Our After-School Study Center 

Meet Our Friends 

Class 5-2 Log • Sailing l^t 

After-School Center 

The Echo 

The Striver 

K. Since the homework assignments vary according to the grade 

level and the child, £ find it most beneficial to work with the 
children on an individual basis. However, if several children are 
having the same difficulty, I work with them in groups and then 
individually. I try to start each session by reading a quotation 
and discussing it or I open a discussion on a current topic 

or person in the news. If the chdLldren are writing a composition, 
I ask them questions that will lead them to think logically and 
thou^tfuUy. 

L. In addition to the coordination sheet which d^ teachers have 
written, I have found short, informal meetings with teachers most 
helpful to me in working to meet the needs of pupils in my mathe- 
matics class. 

Teachers have been willing to show mt what they are teaching 
how they are teaching mathematics in their classroom so that 
there is no confusion. 



) 
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Evaluation 



A, Measures of Achievement 

Before any discussion of data relating to this program, it 
should be pointed out that pupil attendance at the Centers was en- 
tirely voluntary, therefore erratic. Comparatively few pupils 
tested had received full benefit from the treatment offered by the 
Centers. In this light the results are the more favorable. 

During an evaluation of the 1964-65 program (Forlano and Abramson, 
1967) the test scores of fourth-grade pupils enrolled in the remedial 
reading program at the Centers were studied. Experimental and control 
groups were established by pairing 1521 ASSC pupils with 1521 pupils 
from the same school on the basis of reading scores in April 1964. 

The groups were tested in April 1964 and again a year later; the 
results are summarized in Table 28, and depicted graphically in 
Diagram 6. The broad conclusi.on that may be drawn is that this 
saiq>le of pupils, who were enrolled in the reading program for 3 
to 6 hours a week, made significantly greater gains in reading age 
than the control group. The gains amounted to about 1 year in 1 
year, as opposed to .77 of a year in 1 year for the controls. 

The 1964—65 evaluation undertook a number of other companions, 
all of which favored the ASSC pupils, usually at the IZ level of 
confidence. One such coiq>arison showed that there was a positive 
relationship between attendance at the ASSC and achievement in 
reading. \nother showed that pupils in non-ASSC schools in poverty 
areas made less progress than either experimental or control pupils 
in ASSC schools. 

The 1966-67 evaluation (Lohman, 1967) as a whole paid relatively 
little attention to reading gains. From the figures provided, 
however, a number of conclusions may be derived on further analysis. 
Lohman reports the results of testing in grades two through six in 
October 1966 and again in April 1967. These are shoim in Table 29. 

The scores can be plotted graphically (see Diagram 7 ) , and 
the October scores can be linked by a line of best fit to provide a 
suggested or projected norm for the ASSC pupils had they not attended 
the ASSC. It is then possible to compute the significance of the 
difference between the actual posttest mean and the expected mean had 
the group been untreated (fcr Grade 2, the difference between 2.6 and 
2.0 equivalent grade level). In all grades, this difference proved 
significant beyond the 1 percent level of confidence, hence we may con- 
clude that the ASSC provided measured benefits of cognitive achievement 
in reading. 
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GAINS IN AVERAGE READING GRADE EQUIVALENTS OF TWO SAMPLES OF FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS 
BEFORE AND DURING THE AFTER-SCHOOL STUDY CENTERS PROGRAM 196A-65 



ACHIVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 







NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A Experimental group 
C Control group 
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Table 28 




AVERAGE READING GAINS IN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR FOURTH-GRADE 
ASSC PUPILS AND CONTROLS, APRIL 1964 THROUGH APRIL 1965 





N 


April 1964 


April 1965 Gains p 


ASSC 


1521 


2.30 


3.28 .98 .01 


Controls 


1521 


2.30 


3.07 .77 


[Source: Table 


1, page 3, Forlano 


and Abramson (1967) ] 






Table 


29 


AVERAGE READING GAINS IN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR ASSC PUPILS 
IN GRADES TWO TC SIX, OCTOBER 1966 THROUGH APRIL 1967 


Grade 


N 


October 1966 


April 1967 Gains 



2 


94 


1.6 


2.6 


1.0 


3 


372 


2.2 


3.1 


.9 


4 


256 


3.0 


3.7 


.7 


5 


384 


3.5 


4.3 


.8 


6 


275 




5.1 


.7 


[Source: 


Table 4, page 


19, l-iohaian 


(196/) j 





B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Lohman's 1967 report also examined the arithmetic, music, art, 
health education, and library aspects of the program, but not through 
quantitative methods. The opinions of pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators on the effectiveness of the program were also 
polled. The results of these evaluations were mainly highly favorable 
to the program. 
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Diagram 7 



GAINS IN AVERAGE READING GRADE EQUIVALENTS OF PUPILS IN GRADES TWO TO SIX 
AT THE AFTER-SCHOOL STUDY CENTERS 1966-67 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A Grade two sam{>le 
B Grade three sample 
D Grade four sample 
E Grade five sample 
F Grade six sample 

C Projected norm for untreated sample (see comments under Evaluation) 
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C. Modifications and Suggestions 

Lohman's team suggested that school aides might be hired to 
relieve supervisors of some of their routine clinical duties and 
hall supervision. Staff conferences were suggested as a way of 
lnq[)rovlng objectives, lesson plans, and program scheduling. More 
training of teachers for the areas they were teaching in the ASSC 
was recommended, especially for remedial reading. Diagnostic 
testing, beyond the city-wide annual program, would have assisted 
the ASSC teachers to give instruction more closely suited to pupils' 
n'^eds. 



Budget 

To quote figures for the whole program is meaningless, since the 
number of centers and pupils has varied each year. Forlano and Abramson 
(1967) offer a cost per pupil per year of $70.61 for 1965-66; they point 
out that these are not actual expenses but budget figures. 

Similarly, to quote totals of personnel employed Is misleading. 
Rather, we should say that in one center there should be a supervisor, 
up to 12 teachers (typically) , a part-time secretary, and provision 
for custodial services. A program coordinator would be needed where 
there were several centers. 

A wide variety of audio-visual devices and instructional materials 
was available for use from the regular day school. Major items used 
in the program as materials were restricted to collections of books and 
games. A typical list follows: 

1. Audio-visual aids - filmstrips and tape recorder, e.g. : "City 
Playground," "Johnny Goes to the Store," "Pun Park" 

2. Reading games - commercial and teacher-made 

a. Unscramble cards to make a sentence 

b. Word drill fishing game with magnet 

c. Phonics games 

3. Experience charts based on seasonal and current events and 
children's experiences 
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4. Mastery of Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 words since 
these words Make up about 60 percent of all ordinary reading 
■at ter 

5. Illustrations fro* aagazines to clarify aeanings 

6. £asy reading *aterials on a high* interest level and low-difficulty 
level 

a. Reader's Digest "Beading Skill Builder" 

b. Teacher-nade aerographed aaterials 

7. Pupil-eade picture dictionaries 

8. As a Batheaatlcs project, children used individual clocks and sade 
clock's hands correspond to the tine indicated by the teacher 

The following filastrips are specially recoMended for use 
with the children in the reading stu^ groups: 

1. Adventures of Paul Bmyan 

2. Buffalo Bill 

3. Casey at the Bat 

4. Cinderella 

3. Ferdinand the Bull 

6. Hike Fink - Aaerican Folk Heroes 

7. Five Chinese Brothers, The 

8. Folk Tales and Fairy Tales 

9. Hickok, ifild Bill (Aaerican Folk Heroes) 

10. How to Use the Encyclopedia 

11. Johmy Appleseed 

12. Johnny Fedora 

13. Little Toot 

14. Monkey See - Monkey Do 

15. Mutiny on the Bounty 

16. Pedro the Little Airplane 

17. Rip Van Hinkle 

18. Robin Hood 

19. Sleeping Beauty 

20. Snow Uhite and the Seven IWarfs 

21. Susie the Little Blue Coupe 

22. Three Musketeers, The 

23. Treasure Island 

24. Willie, the Operatic Whale 

25. Wonderful World of the Brothers Griam 
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THE SELF-DlKECnVE DIAMATIZATIOH PROJECT 



OF JOLIET, ILLUOIS 



letrodactioa 



Very briefly, a procedure was developed at Joliet, Illinois, in 
whi^ a noraal school class will foxB groups of five or six, each 
coapoifd of children who have found a cosBon interest in one of a 
nnnber of books or stories nade available to the class. Each child 
in sroup selects a character frow the story to portray,- and 
each group selects, for the occasion, a leader to help organize the 
group to serve as a liaison with the teacher should the occasion 
arise. Though reading is involved, "self-dr aaatization" is nore than 
a play-reading: and though drantization and acting are called for, 
it is less than a play; no props or costuaes are used. 

The two investigators developed the rationale and procedure, and 
rh— set out to test their hypotheses. There were two studies. In 
the fin»t relationships of self-directive draaatization, self-concept 
chaapfcs, and reading a^ieveaent with aiddle-class pup il s were e xaain ed , 
sad in the second, culturally disadvantaned pupils were used. 



First Study (all pupils white, aostly aiddle-class) 

1. Thcaty-two pupils in grade 3, enrolled in a snail laboratory 
school; the najority were of upper aiddle-class socio- 
ecoooaic level, but the range was fron low to upper levels. 

2. The sane 22 pupils in grade 4. 

3. Thirty-two pupils in grade 3, aostly lower aiddle-class 
socio— ecoooaic level in a public school of a large city. 
(Method of saapling not given.) 

4. TWenty-four pupils in grade 7, aostly aiddle-class youth 
in a laboratory school (not the sane school as in 1 above. 
Saapling aetnod not given). 

3 . lineteen pupils in grade 2, aostly fam children in a imal 
school. 

4. Twenty-six pupils in grades 5 and 6, aiddle-class, in a 
public school in a large city, heterogeneous in race. 
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Second Study (predominantly Negro, low socio-economic status) 

This was the more important of the two, particularly since con- 
trol groups were used for comparison purposes. All experimental 
groups were drawn from a single small public elementary school serving 
culturally disadvantaged children from a large city. Sampling was 
done by selecting complete clashes. (There was no grading between 
classes at the same grade level.) Control groups were made up from 
the remainder of the school, supplemented from a second school with 
a similar population. 

1. Twenty-six pupils in grade 1. 

2. Twenty-seven pupils in grade 2. 

3. The same twenty-seven pupils in grade 3. 

4. Twenty-five pupils in grade 3. 

5. Twenty-nine pupils in grade 4. 

The school population was from a low socio-economic level, 85 per- 
cent Negro, 10 percent white, and 5 percent Mexican and Puerto Rican. 

”A great many of the children were inadequately clothed and poorly 
nourished (Carlton and Moore, 1968, p. 62)." 

In both studies, children dramatized stories from three to five 
times a week throughout the dramatization period of 31/2 months 
(continuous). There were two such periods in the year. 

There was no specific oppostion from parents, though in the 
second study there was general antagonism from pupils and parents 
initially, disappearing early in the classroom and later in the 
community. 

In the first study, gains in reading ability and in self concept 
over the duration of each self-dramatization period for each group 
were measured, tested against a null-hypothesis, and intercorrelated. 

In the second study the same analyses were done; but in addition, 
gains by the experimental groups were compared with those of cor- 
responding control groups where possible (a more meaningful comparison). 

In all groups, normal schoolwork proceeded whenever self- 
dramatization was not in progress. 
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Personnel 



A. Project Directors (Part-time; Ph.D.'s; professors of education.) 



They designed and supervised the project and trained teachers 
in special methods used. They collected and analyzed data and were 
joint authors of several publications. 

B. Four teachers, all qualified, three of them experienced and two 
of these with experience in these methods. Three women, one man. 

All had had inservice training, and performed normal teacher's duties. 

In addition, each supervised self-dramatization of stories, gave 
reading instruction and reading tests as well as giving self-concept 
scores to each pupil in their care. 

C. The remainder of school staff was indirectly involved since the 
control groups were from other classes. 

All teachers gave normal classes when self-dramatization was not 
in progress. 

Methodology; General 

These observations and hypotheses form the foundation upon which 
the project rests: 

1) "... culturally disadvantaged children ... fall behind 
children without this handicap (,) in educational achievement 
(Carlton and Moore, 1968, p. 60)." 

2) "The lack of a desire to achieve and emotional pro- 
blems are most often given as the cause for the lack of 
achievement of culturally disadvantaged children (Carlton 
and Moore, 1968, p. 60)." 

3) "He who values himself highly will strive for high goals 
while he who has a low opinion of himself will be content 
with mediocre attainments (Symonds, quoted by Carlton and 
Moore, 1968, p. 7)." and 

"An inadequate concept of self is crippling to an 
individual (Kelley, quoted by Carlton and Moore, 1968, p. 6)." 
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To get ci&ildrea started, the teacher selected about flee stories 
for a class of 25 to 30 pupils, with varying reading levels; she 
listed these and the characters involved on the chalk-board in order 
to dcaonstrate the procedure to be followed vitboct her help there- 
after. Each po^il then se!ected the story he vished to read with 
others La a gronp; the a«wer of characters involved detemised the 
sLse of the g r ou p. There would be five or sis such groups who then 
gathered La different parts of the roon, and pupils took turns at 
reading parte of stories aloud until the story had been read. Each 
pupia then selected the character he wished to portray when the story 
was dranatised. Couflicts in choices were by the children 

thenselves. Creiigf then took turns ia dranviLiriag the story for the 
rest ef the class. rehearsals, costunes «ar props were used, and a 
lander uns chenca ia each g roup anew for each story. This l ea d e r helped 
ia ergnmaaatisn and prenpting, ad he calles for help froa toe teacher 
ia pruanneiatiaK, er for aey ether prchlenn uhich the di‘»ld.‘en could 
ant ealv* far thnnaalvea. On all arrariaar after the first, children 
went ft ~Ti^ tin vdnle p ev e nns ef selecting stories, groaning thrnrelvcs, 
saiacciaig chsractots. dhaauiaig a I«nd0. refolving conflicts, etc., with 
asaiatance frsa the t — her daneuer, cnpaciallt after a child 
Ik# raguerril It and kigP-Ii.^fciiod the naad. tikildrne were gtvex ep- 
voctnnitina to real to the tnnther. aSn waa cancocned to da rununi i1 
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In the first place, a positive and healthy concept of self holds 
ja inportant place in the rationale and probably rightly so. However, 
the iteas used are at best indirect indices, call i ng for subjective 
decisions. Correlations between gains on this aeasure and tho^ 
reading reached high values (about .7) supporting the hypothesis in 
the first study - and zero or even negative values in the second 
where confiraaticn was needed aore urgently. An assuapti’m of poor 
validity for test Inirtriarnr is all that is needed to siaplify 

the evaluation; gains in reading ability are real enough ^ 

Secondly the investigators relied on significance testing of 
in reading abUity, a great deal in the first study and in part 
in the second. But deaonstration that a gain is too large to ^ a chance 
deviation froa zero gain is at best an arguaent for education, not 
for a particular aethod. fortunately the data was presented fully 
r-r-jh to peradt of aore rigprous testing, and these fibres will be 
faoted in preference. 
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ever a 3 1/2 aDath period %#ould have been .35 of a grade-year, gains 
in grade 3 and grade 4 were still sigpificantly beyond this value at 
beyond the 1 percent level. 

Data presented for the other grades in this study are not given 
in a fora which allowed us to conpute the aore appropriate values* 

Pi wnii sense, using the t-values given, leaves no rcoa for doubt that 
each self-draaatizatioo period in each grade led to gains which ex- 
ceeded expectations at highly significant levels. 

What does tcaper our enthusiara is that *‘he aean lQ*s of these 
groups eiGcecded 100, and by perhaps enough ho account for the high 
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For a21 other coap arisoas of galas ia reading ^ility betweea 
experiaeatal aad coatrol groups in grades 1, 3, and 4, tbe experiaental 
group was superior at oerer less than the 2 percent lc«el. 
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B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Althooih the principal al^ of the study was to perfora 
rigorously controlled experiaent to test objectively the co ot ons 

to several criterion variates of a single ccapooent of treatant, ^ 
there were by-products which the authors found convenient to illustrace 

anecdotically; a few are appended: 



1. At the ^>eginning of the year, in all classes, a la^e 
ptoportion of children could not sit still, seeaed to 

ralki— continuously but with few listeners; 




s€ ssly l.l as Ufeifd gra b t rii ias d i: alar 

at tut scarr , rr ta %*as is tiear l e a dim 




J. Any rural of pareats and the cnHsity in general 

— yy shown by coasest to have a book illustratad with yhrtcT 
of soas of their dhildiew; aiao by m iaperative denand 
by one of the rough diaaoads of the in^i ty, that if tte 
two authors were not back to cootiaue their work the follow- 
ing year, be would coae to fetch then! 
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c. 



Hodifi cat ions and Suggestions 



In discussion, the investieators sueeested little in the 
way of needed alterations to procedure, but rather "aore of the 



longer periods 
More books 

More direct teacher preparation 
Leoger research period, sid above all - 
Here financial support. 

TLcj would like tc study she effects of class size, acre ccstzct 

with the parents, amd of swppl cnentary feedinf. 



The teta.2 cost »f the pregmn was aannnai«y ahaut S7.14IO, of 
ah:rt ahM n.W was spent an SAiarias. md nwcher Sl.MC an 

icfemctinai anfieiria^l. iW ranntsihrT was jhise r h a f in trzwej . 

jBw ivEStsnf rtiscs- Tsmermrs were an rrgaicr awieu'nns i . nnc eo»>^n( 

cntif were afciii^ramf P* enst ti « «jnn inaniwM. 



Carltan. U and f^iere. t- itesraich y iinn ~r * ‘tndr of the ef fect _o f 
self -directive draant izaticn on th e orocress in reading acfaievenwit 
4 ^^ self~cnnccnc of cnltwr allT disaJvantagnd eletiiUff school, 
chU^ren . Ifa^mnl. Illinois; lUirois State Oniversity, S«pterf>er 1, 
Iffit iacwrt 31, 1963. 

Carlton, L. and Jteore, ». H. A sf. It of the effec ts of self-directive 
<irj *^*'****^ ioo on the progress in reading achievenent and sel ^ T ^. 
concept of culturally disadvantaged elcnen tary school childrCT. 
Ifomal. Illinois: Illinois State University, Septenber 1* 1964- 
August 31, 1965. 

Carlton, L. and Hoore, R. H. Reading, s elf-directive dramatization and 
self-concept . Coluhbus Ohio: Charles E. Her rill Publishing Co., 

1968. 
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Other Sources !ot Quoted 



Moore, R. li and Carlton, L. Teaching of reading to cnltiirallT di«- 
^A mn t 1 r’hildress. Illintfls felcnentary Frinci nal, May 1 ^CC« 

Moore, R. H. and Carlton, L. Effectiwaess ef self-dir ect iw drana- 
tlzatioo in teaching of reading to cnltnrally disadeanta^d . 

ISO Journal . Decedber 1965 . 

Moore, R. H. and Carlton, L. Coltorally disadeantaced children can W 
helf»ed. MA Jonmal . Septeaher 1966 . 
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Tb« Hate Effrctivir Scinwls project bro«c^t about a lai^c scale rc- 
orfaairatioa aad eapattsion of tbe teachiitg and adaiaist rat ive staffs of 
tbe elc«rataf 7 schools of *eu York City. This vas an effort to render 
tlar sciMwls aorr rffcctiee in solvii^ the basic lan^uaj^e and nathessntir . 
probleoK of disadvantacr^ srban children. 

Tbr (iMsbiaed Kerro-Puerto Eicao population in all project schools 
was greater tkan y> percent of tbe total schvol population. Ail classes 
tbr p reminder farten tbroui(b sijct'a grades were heterogeneoosly grouped. 

7W project was Initiated la S^tenber ivM in 10 Seu York City 
sebooLs; tbe follouiaf falU an additional 11 sdiools joined the pro- 
gran. TWsc 21 s<rsool> sere chosen because their student populations 
>ad the severest laagaagc bardicaps in the School systen. Tbe total 
nmiper of children participating in the progran in any single year 
aiiter Septoiber 1963 was approniantely 16,600. 

lenefits claiawd in Inagoage nod nath achienenent as neasured by 
standardized tests are conflicting doe to the eariety of evaluation 
designs enployed. The several interpretations of the d«;!:a are included 
in this report. 



Personnel 



A. Centralized Administrative Staff. (TWo to five in number; full- 
time; usually assistant superintendents or assistant principals.) 

They coordinated the activities of all 21 MES schools. 

B. Principals. (T%»enty-oo.e in number; full-time; licensed by the 
Board of Education of New York City.) 

They supervised projects in their respective schools. 

C. Administrative Assistants. (IWenty-one in number, full-time.) 

They assisted each principal by organizing and scheduling duties, 
and handling paper work. 
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D. Assistant Principals. (Sixty-three in number; full-time; usually 
three to a school : licensed by the Board of Education of the City of 
New York.) 

Each assistant principal supervised one of the following: pre- 

kindergarten to grade two, grades three and four, or grades five and 
six; they conducted inservice teacher training, arranged parents' 
Meetings, prepared monthly reports, and ordered supplies. 

E. Pupil Personnel Team. (Twenty-one teams; one per school.) 

1. Guidance Counselors. (Sixty-three in number; full-time; 
there were three per school; licensed by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York.) 

2. Psychologists. (Thirteen in number; full-time; licensed by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

3. Social Workers. (Full-time; minimum requirement of a Master's 
degree; licensed by the Board of Education of the/“\ty of New York in 
social work.) 

They worked directly with the families of the pupils. 

4. Attendance Teachers. (Full-time; usually qualified as social 
workers; licensed by the Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

They visited the homes of pupils who were absent. 

F. Psychiatrist. (Several; part-time.) 

They dealt with pupils referred to them by the pupil personnel 

team. 



G. Speech Improvement Teacher. (Twenty-one in number; full-time; one 
per school; licensed by the Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

They trained teachers, provided demosntrations and assisted in 
team teaching. 

H. Community Relations Coordinator. (Twenty-one in number; usually 
one per school; licensed teachers with demonstrated ability in the 
field of human relationships.) 

They built a viable parents' association; they coordinated the 
school's program in the area of special service workshops, and directed 
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other programs in which parents, school, and community were mutually 
involved . 

I. Classroom Teachers, (About 300 in number; full-time; licensed 
by the Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

J. Other Teaching Positions (OTP's) and Special Teachers. (One hundred and 
forty-seven in number; seven per school; full-time.) 

They were selected by the principal to best meet the needs of the 
school in the following areas: library, reading instruction, corrective 
reading, art, music, audio-visual, science, language resource, and 
health education. 

K. Secretaries. (Three to five per school; full-time.) 



In addition to the above personnel, each school employed a group 
of aides who were uncredentialed and received an hour"'y wage. They 
assisted classroom teachers, the office staff, and the audio-visual staff. 
In a single year their assistance amounted to approximately 6,515 hours 
per school. 



Methodology ; General 

It was the aim of the project to design an educational system 
which would focus on prevention of academic failure in the early years 
by starting education at the prekindergarten level, organizing small 
classes, hiring special subject teachers and a clinical team for each 
school, reorganizing classes into heterogeneous groups and providing 
intensive teacher training in the strategies of team teaching and non- 
graded instruction. 

The specific project goals were (Fox, 1967) : 

1) To produce a measurable effect on pupil growth in reading and 
mathematics . 

2) To create a learning climate characterized by enthusiasm, 
interest; and the belief among all levels of staff that they 
were in a setting in which they could function effectively. 

No actual curriculum innovations were attempted on a program- 
wide basis. They were left to the initiative of individual teachers. 

A description of the main features of the program follows. 



T ' 

A. Prekindergarten and Kindergarten Education 

In an effort to teach the basic skills necessary to the acquisition 
of more sophisticated cognitive abilities, a prekindergarten program was 
offered to three- and four-year olds. The major goals of this program 
and the kindergarten program were 1) to develop desirable social attitudes « 

and a sound self-image; 2) to develop oral communication skills basic to j 

reading and other language art skills; 3) to foster independence in s 

beginning research skills; 4) to extend gradually oral communication 
skills into meaningful written communication; 5) to develop numerical i 

concepts basic to the understanding of mathematics; 6) to develop con- j 

cepts basic to the understanding of other curriculum areas. ; 

I 

Prekindergarten children attended school a half day; kindergarten 
children a full day. The classrooms were arranged into interest 

centers by grouping furniture and curriculum materials into areas that , 

were meaningful to the children such as 1) Family Living; 2) Language . 

Enrichment; 3) Math Experim^tation; 4) Creative Arts; 5) Blocks; 

6) Science; 7) Table Games and Toys. 

Although the physical plants of the prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten programs resembled each other in arrangement and composition 
of the raw materials of learning, the teachers used the classrooms 
differently. Prekindergarten children spent the larger part of the 
(| day exploring and experimenting with the materials, “nie kindergarten 

children were made to rely on the basic "doing" experiences of the 
prekindergarten years as a springboard for the sharing, recalling* and 
recording activities of the kindergarten program. The curriculum 
materials were evaluated and then chosen for the academic stimulation 
which they provided. 

Teachers were expected to design the curriculum sequencing acti ^ 

vities and the concomitant learning skills required to pursiie ; 

effectively the activities. 

A typical day in kindergarten would be divided into the following ] 

blocks of time, not necessarily in this order. i 

I 

1) Experience with Raw Materials 

4 

i 

2) Story Time 1 

3) Music I 

4) Lunch and Rest | 

i 
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5) Planning and Discussion Groups 

6) Outdoor Play 

7) Trips 

During all these blocks of time, the children worked in small 
groups rather than as one large class. One adult would direct or 
supervise each group. 

The teacher played a key role in individualizing the instruction 
in these groups, by the nature of her questions. A child in the early 
stages of experiencing an activity would be asked to describe the con- 
crete characteristics of a certain phenomenon; the child in a later 
stage of growth would be asked to abstract information from the same 
phenomenon. This role of the te. cher made it necessary for her to 
know the learning stage which each child had reached and how best to 
capitalize on it in a group sit'iation. For example, during a dis- 
cussion about a particular photograph, on^ child might be asked to 
name objects in the picture, another child might explain what was 
happening, and a third child might be asked to project and tell what 
had happened before and what ml^t happen next. 

B. After School Study Centers 

When the regular school session ended at 3:00 p.m, , the buildings 
remained open until 5:00 p.m. for the After School Stuuy Centers. The 
programs of these centers, tailored to meet individual needs, provided 
remedial, tutorial, library, and enrichment classes. The centers were 
staffed by regular school faculty and were paid for by funds provided 
by the Office of Elementary Education. 

C. Class Size and Pupil/Teacher Ratio 

In an effort to insure Individual attention to each child's needs, 
MES reduced class size: a maximum of 15 pupils was mandated in pre- 

kindergarten, 15 in first grade, 20 in second grade, and no more than 
22 in grades three to six. In comparison, the average class size in 
Mew York City schools prior to MES was 28.6 students.^ 

A second indication of the effort to reduce pupU/teacher load 
was an increase in the school's complement of staff. This resulted 
in a pupil/teacher ratio of 12:3. Prior to MES the ratio was 25:1; 
in control ^:chools the ratio was 21:1. 
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Average class size and pupil/ teacher ratio were not the same. 

The difference arose from the fact that not every teacher assigned 
to a school was in charge of an organized class. Pupil /teacher 
ratio was con^>uted by dividing the total pupil register of a school 
by the total number of authorized teaching positions in the school. 
Average class size was computed by dividing the pupil register by 
the number of organized classes in the school. 

D. Heterogeneous Grouping 

Grouping by class was done in a random manner to Insure complete 
heterogeneity of abilities and personalities. Within classes, 
grouping was done by levels of achievement in various curriculum 
areas and according to special needs. 

E. Innovative Teaching Methods Employed 

schools used team teaching in order to inalcp ma v^ imim 
use of the talents of their regular and special teachers. Each 
MES school had a team of four teachers for every three classes. 

This method was utilized on all grade levels and in all subject 
areas. The teachers met one period a week for a planning session. 

One school used the non-*graded block method of Instruction 
for five— and six-year olds. 

F. Extra Teaching Materials Supplied 

Each school received its normal quota of supplies and then had 
these supplemented. 

G. Provision for Children witl» Special Needs 

To meet the needs of children with physical, emotional, and 
social problems, a teacher -guidance-medical team operated in each 
schoc^. In addition to the teachers, the following personnel were 
available to each MES school: three guidance counselors, one 

social V rker, one psychologist, one attendance teacher, and one part- 
time psychiatrist. 

H. Use of Modern Equipment 



A complete range of audio-visual equipment was used by all MES 
schools. This included the following: 16 mm sound motion picture 

and film strip projectors, film strip viewers, overhead projectors. 



slide and opaque projectors, tape recorders and phonographs with 
earphones and connection boxes, radios, and television receivers and 
cameras. Special emphasis was placed on using texts and other 
which stressed urban backgrounds and dealt with city 
chndren of varied racial and economic backgrounds. Closed circuit 
television was used in one school for direct teaching beamed to six 
classroo^ The availability of such resources was closely asso- 
ciated with intensive teacher training by an audio-visual specialist. 

I. Teacher Specialists 



Among the schools in the MES program the following numbers of 
specialists were used to enrich instruction: 



Specialist 

Art 

Music 

Industrial Arts 
Community Coordinator 
Reading Iiq>rovement Teacher 
Corrective Reading Teacher 
Administrative Assistant 
Audio-visual 

English Language Resource 
Librarian 
Health Education 
Science 

Health Counselor 

J. Instructional Enq>hasis 



Number 

14 
19 

2 

21 

13 

19 
21 
21 

15 
21 

20 
8 

17 



Prime emphasis iu all grades was placed on the Improvement of 
language skills in general and reading ability in particular. 

K. Staff Morale 



Personnel were recruited on a voluntary basis by applying for 
positio^ in the MES program. A democratic climate was maintained by 
means o regular meetings between and among teachers and other profes- 
sional staff members and the United Federation of Teachers. 

L. Professional Growth 



Some provision was made for the professional growth of the MES 
::taff. At a cost of $195,468 an orientation program for teachers 
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and tupemsors was implemented. In addition, inservice courses were 
offered in Early Childhood Education. Yeshiva University provided 14 
scholarships for teachOi^s at one MES school; Brooklyn College provided 
a.seminar for all MES assistant principals; Teachers College provided 
an internship program at one school; and the Board of Education and 
cooperating colleges planned a series of inservice courses and seminars 
for teachers aiid supervisors of tae program* 

To provide for improvement of undergraduate teacher preparation, 
joint programs were established between MES and the following colleges 
and universities: Brooklyn College, City College of New York, Queens 

(^llege. New York Medical College, Yeshiva University, and Long Island 
University. 

M. Teacher Load 

To allow teachers maximum time for concentration in instruction, 
each was provided a daily unassigned preparation period. A provision 

for relief from non-teaching duties was largely, but not completely, 
implemented. 

N'. Community Relations 

The fo lowing are some of the specific responsibilities assigned 
to the Comiaunity Relations Coordinator: help plan Parents* Association 

meetings; conduct courses for parents (School Curriculum, Leadership, 
Spanish, Human Relations); en; ;t parent volunteers for activities; 
prepare survey of community resources for utilization by the school. 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests in reading and arithmetic were 
used, in alternate forms, for a regular series of twice yearly testings 
of pupils in the More Effective Schools, and also in control schools. 

In a separate study of first-grade reading achievement in MES, the word- 
recognition subtest of the Gates Primary Reading Tests was used. 



The results of the Metropolitan testings have been used in two 
contradictory evaluations of the MES program, each using a different 
basis for assessing measured benefits of cognitive achievement. 

Fox (1967) was responsible for an evaluation w'nich based a verdict 
of no benefits chiefly upon a comparison of the same schools' reading 
and arithmetic achievement profiles before and after the introduction 

of the program. Fox and his teas saw no consistent trend towards 
ioprovement . 
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Abramsnn^^OfS?** **^i (Forlano and McClelland, 1966; Fjrlano and 

eval^ted the program too, and reached t..e conclusion that 

lonrf indeed superior If MBS were compared 

longitudinally with control schools matched on ethnic background. 

than means*** "®re based on median scores rather 

than “n;an Shou^r:s^"/® well-known, is a less efficient statistic 
n the mean. Should the treatment provided in the program be more or 

less appropriate for any single homogeneous group in the sample Z-l 

Negroes), the use of the median may either dIsguLe or exaggerLe 

In other words, if there is a blmodal distribution on some WorLnt 

<=1 Indians were used, however, in both studies, tests of 

“"“w" •“i‘‘ 1“ the Fox ev^luatlLrno ac- 

moMlitrrat^'*r’n *'*\f population in New York, where 

Ukeiv rtirtLT t" a? ” percent in some schools. Hence it is 
from La fLw medians used refer to different samples of students 

effects of thls^aiblllt ”^*'^m^*^** differing exposure to MES. The exact 
effects of this mobility on MES and the control schools cannot be determined 

a facwr*bv if Abramson (^68) report, mobility was eliminated as 

s^ooL ;hL''^ctai:''"" “m -rolled in the control 

. This technique enabled the evaluators to draw the conclusion that 

«it“nfd®w‘*torLrf'“® treatment Increased achievement. The report was. 
Itlcized by Gordon for not being specific enough about the basis fnr 

“iS ^tS^ *"** care- 

below'^S's^nfrti^n^*"-^*^ evaluations are presented 

cole^?^ » «!h **“’ representations 

acbirt««n; -<=*> grade's October and May reading 

(IW) commencement of the Old 

DiHrLTs t^ouir'l i t “ i“ Tables 30 and 31 and 

f ’ ®rt^ by 1 or 2 months, compared with 

Ctaiti rfn«<d™Ki ‘^’^'^fTnly the profiles show little consisted pattern, 
nmirred ^ Variations, both positive and negative, seem to have 

oarlson‘*i,^“‘*”fb“''^^ introduction of MES. Since there is no com- 

parison made with control schools in these tables, we do not know whether 
such fluctuations are characteristic of New York City schools. 

firtfrtf?* if®® draw comparisons between eight ME and eight of- 

ficially designated control schools, using median reading scores from grades 
two through five in October 1966 and April 1967. While differences were 

generally small, two-thirds of them favored MES Modal. Age, not total grade 
group norms, was used. ® ’ tocai grade 



* In a communication dated September 6 1968. 
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Table 30 



MEDIAN READING AGES FOR OLD AND NEW MES 
OCTOBER 1964, 1965, AND 1966 (TOTAL GRADE GROUP NORMS) 



Grade 


OLD 


MES 


NEW 


MES 


Oct. 1964 


Oct. 1966 


Oct. 1965 


Oct. 1966 


2 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.8 


3 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


4 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.2 


5 


4.0 


3.8 


4.1 


3.7 


6 


4.9 


5.1 


4.6 


4.6 


[Source i 


Table 13, ,3age 


59, oF' Fox (1967)1 







Table 31 

MEDIAN READING AGES FOR NEW MES 
MAY 1965 AND MAY 1967^ (TOTAL GRADE GROUP NORMS) 




OLD MES 


NEW 


MES 






\L~-2T j /esr 3 Ye'^rs 


After 1 Year 


> 

£\ 


fter 2 Years 


Gracs 


May I9u5 Mav 1967^ 


May 1966 




May J967" 


2 


2.4 2.7 


2.4 




2.7 


3 


3.7 3.6 


3.4 




3.5 


4 


4.2 4.0 


3.7 




4.1 


5 


5.2 4.6 


4.5 




4.7 


6 


6.1 5.6 


5.3 




5.6 



These data for May 1967 were estimated by adding one month to the 
April 1967 data. 



[Source; Table 13, page 59, of Fox (1967)] 
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Diagram 8 

OLD MBS READING PROFILES 
OCTOBER 1964 AND OCTOBER 1966 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



Note: These profiles do not indicate the scores of a group of pupils in 

successive years, but show a comparison between the status of several 
grades in one year and those grades (but different pupils) in another year. 
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Diagram 9 

NEW MES READING PROFILES 
OCTOBER 1965 AND OCTOBER 1966 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 
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Diagram 10 

OLD MES READING PROFILES 
MAY 1965 AND MAY 1967 





2 3 4 5 6 7 



NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 
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Diagram 11 



NEW MES READING PROFILES 
MAY 1965 AND MAY 1967 



6 



5 



4 

ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 



3 



2 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



From Forlano and McClelland's 1966 data it is possible to construct 
similar^ profiles for the Old and New MES and compare them with control 
schools* profiles for the same dates (see Tables 32 and 33, Diagrams 12 
through 15, The trend to be observed in these profiles favors MES. 
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Table 32 

MEDIAN READING GRADE SCORES FOR PUPILS 
IN SELECTED OLD MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 
OCTOBER 1965 AND MAT 1966 



Grade 




N 


Oct. 1965 


May 1966 


2 


Old MES 


409 


1.9 


2.7 




Control 


645 


1.8 


2.5 


3 


Old MES 


355 


2.7 


3.6 




Control 


651 


2.5 


3.4 


4 


Old MES 


349 


3.5 


4.1 




Control 


602 


3.3 


4.1 


5 


Old MES 


484 


4.2 


5.0 




Control 


841 


4.1 


4.7 


6 


Old MES 


282 


5.2 


6.2 




Control 


314 


5.1 


5.8 



[Source: Table 31, page 44 , Forlano and McClelland (1966)] 
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^ Diagram 12 

OLD MES* AND CONTROL SCHOOLS' PROFILES OCTOBER 1965: 

READING COMPREHENSION 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A Old MES 
C Control 
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Diagram 13 

OLD MBS* AND CONTROL SCHOOLS' PROFILES MAY 1966: 

READING COMPREHENSION 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A Old MES 
C Control 



^ V 



1 




Diagram 14 

NEW MES* AND CONTROL SCHOOLS' PROFILES OCTOBER 1965: 

READING COMPREHENSION 





NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A New MES 
C Control 
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Diagram 15 

NEW MES* AND CONTROL SCHOOLS' PROFILES MAY 1966: 

READING COMPREHENSION 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A New MES 
C Coutrol 



Forlano and Abramson (.1968) also studied the relative reading 
achievement of pupils with 3 years, 2 years, and no experience of 
MES, The latter group was drawn from control schools. Tables 34 
and 35, and Diagrams 16 and 17 summarize the data as profiles. 

Both the Tables and the Diagrams reveal a trend favorable to MES. 
The gains over the 16 school months have also been plotted in 
Diagrams 18 through 21 for both Old and New MES against the con- 
trols, and greater gains, in many cases towards the national norm, 
are shown foi most groups. 



Table 34 






COMPARISON OF GRADE NORMS AND MEDIAN GRADE SCORES ON THE 
METROPOLITAN READING COMPREHENSION INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS FOR 
PUPILS WITH FULL AND PARTIAL MES EXPERIENCE WITH PUPILS IN 
CONTROL SCHOOLS BY GRADE - OLD ME SCHOOLS* 



Grade as 
of 4/67 


Education 


N 


10/65 

Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


4/67 

Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


Net 

Change 


Third 


3 Years 
of MES 


564 


1.8 


2.1 


-.3 


3.7 


3.7 


.0 


+.3 




2 Years 
of MES 


108 


1.6 


2.1 


-.5 


3.5 


3.7 


-.2 


+.3 




No MES 


569 


1.8 


2.1 


-.3 


3.4 


3.7 


-.3 


.0 


Fourth 


3 Years 
of MES 


538 


2.7 


3.1 


-.4 


4.1 


4.7 


-.6 


-.2 




2 Years 
of MES 


210 


2.3 


3.1 


-.8 


3.7 


4.7 


-1.0 


-.2 




No MES 


602 


2.4 


3.1 


-.7 


3.7 


4.7 


-1.0 


-.3 


Fifth 


3 Years 
of MES 


544 


3.5 


4.1 


-.6 


5.0 


5.7 


-.7 


-.1 




2 Years 
of MES 


203 


3.3 


4.1 


-.8 


4.8 


5.7 


-.9 


-.1 




No MES 


548 


3.3 


4.1 


-.8 


4.5 


5.7 


-1.2 


-.4 


Sixth 


3 Years 
of MES 


187 


4.6 


5.1 


-.5 


6.0 


6.7 


-.7 


-.2 




No MES 


271 


4.6 


5.1 


-.5 


5.9 


6.7 


-.8 


-.3 



* In grades three, foui; and five, pupils were drawn from 10 ME schools and 
six control schools; in grade six, participating pupils were from three 
ME schools and three control schools. 



[Source: Table 3, page 8, Forlano and Abramson (1968)] 
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Table 35 



COMPARISON OF GRADE NORMS AND MEDIAN GRADE SCORES ON THE 
METROPOLITAN READING COMPREHENblON INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS 
FOR PUPILS WITH TWO YEARS OF MES EXPERIENCE WITH PUPILS 
IN CONTROL SCHOOLS BY GRADE - NEW ME SCHOOLS 



Grade as 
of 4/67 


Education 


N 


10/65 

Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


1 ^ “ 

4/67 

Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


Net 

Change 


Third 


2 Years 
of MES 


458 


1.6 


2.1 


-.5 


3.6 


• 

3.7 


-.1 


+.4 




No MES 


202 


1.6 


2.1 


-.5 


3.3 


3.7 


-.4 


+ .1 


Fourth 


2 Years 
of MES 


547 


2.5 


3.1 


-.6 


4.1 


4.7/*' 


-•6 


0 




No MES 


216 


2.3 


3.1 


-.8 


3.7 


4.7 


-1.0 


-.2 


Fifth 


2 Years 
of MES 


492 


3.3 


4.1 


-.8 


4.8 


5.7 


-.9 


-.1 




No MES 


204 


3.2 


4.1 


-.9 


4.6 


5.7 


-1.1 


-.2 


Sixth 


2 Years 
of MES 


220 


4.2 


5.1 


-.9 


5.7 


6.7 


-1.0 


-.1 




No MES 


73 


4.1 


5.1 


-1.0 


5.3 


6.7 


-1.4 


-.4 



[Source: Table 6, page 13, Forlano and Abramson (1968)] 
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Diagram 16 



PROFILES C:" GROUPS OF PUPILS WITH 3 YEARS OLD MES, 
2 YEARS OLD MES, AND NO MES EXPERIENCE, APRIL 1967 




.ERIC 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 3 Years Old MES 

B 2 Years Old MES 

C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 17 

PROFILES OF GROUPS OF PUPILS WITH 2 YEARS* 
NEW MES AND NO MES EXPERIENCE, APRIL 1967 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 



1 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 3 Years New MES 

C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 18 

MEDIAN READING GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES TWO AND FOUR 

IN OLD MES A^ID CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 3 Years MES 

B 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 19 

MEDIAN READING GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES THREE AND FIVE 

IN OLD MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 






ERIC 






ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




A 3 Years MES 

B 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 20 

MEDIAN GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES TWO AND FOUR 
IN NEW MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 

3 




1 2 3 4 5 

NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 



Diagram 21 

MEDIAN GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES THREE AND FIVE 
IN NEW MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 
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In an even more rigorous comparison, Forlano anH Abramson attempted 
to control any possible differences caused by the fact that some ME 
schools were designated Special Service Schools, others not* A study 
was made of the results of four old ME and two new MJ2 schools which were 
Special Service Schools and those of control Special Service Schools. 
Similar trends were observed as in the comparisons already mentioned. 

A variety of other comparisons were made by bot.~ Fox and Forla .a, 
including an assessment of arithmetic achievement , but the sunmary above 
includes the salient features of the evaluation so far as measured benefits 
of cognitive achievement are concerned. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Tie first study discussed above used observers and questionnaires 
as weJ.l as achievement tests, and the following conclusions were drawn: 

In *:he areas of overall school climate and staff atti- 
tude as sensed by observers, and as reported by administra- 
tive staff and teaching faculty, it is clear that in most 
of the schools in which the MES program has been established, 
there was an atmosphere and climate characterized by enthusiasm, 
interest, and hope, and a belief among all levels of staff 
that they were in a setting in which they could function. 

Moreover, parents and community, too, have responded with 
interest and enthusiasm to the MES program in their neighbor- 
hood schools. The creation of such positive feelings and 
climates in a school system which in recent years has evi- 
denced considerable internal stress and school— community 
conflict is an important accomplishment. It makes clear 
that school climate can be improved and that community 
relationships can be developed within a brief period of 
time. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

The following suggestions were made by the 1966-67 faculty and ad- 
ministration during a survey conducted by the Center for Urban Education, 
New York City (Fox, 1967). 

1) Try to overcome the effects of pupil and family mobility by close 
cooperation with the Department of Housing, Department of Welfare, 
and other social agencies so that education will be continuous. 

2) Adapt lesson plans to small class size and heterogeneous grouping. 

3) Adapt the self-contained classroom concept to cut down the move- 
ment of children and the variety of teachers. 
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4) Employ more specialists, particularly in guidance and more 
teachers and administrators with experience in working with 
the disadvantaged. 

Keep maximum classroom size as small as possible (preferably 
below 20, and less than this for preschoolers) . 

6) Develop a special program for preparation of teachers to function 
in an ME school. 

7) Utilize more publicity in order to obtain whatever personnel and 

are needed, ev€;n to building schools to order — 
especially larger classrooms. 

8) Experiment further with the non-graded block method of in- 
struction. 

9) Radically revise direct aspects of the instructional processes, 
like curriculum, to produce more cognitive as well as effective 
achievements. 

10) Provide each teacher with a daily free preparation period and 
relieve him of non-teaching responsibilities. 

11) Reduce the number of additional personnel (OTP’s). 



Budget (per school of approximately one thousand students) 

Full Year Program 



A. Personnel 

Administration 
1 Principal 

1 Administrative Assistant 
3 Assistant Principals 
3 Guidance Counselors 

1 Psychologist 

1 Social Worker 

1 Attendance Teacher 
1 Psychiatrist 



Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
One day a week 



D 
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Instruction 

1 Speech Improvement Teacher Full-time 

300 Classroom Teachers Full-time (two per class in 

prekindergarten and 
kindergarten; one 
per class in grades 
one to six) 

7 Special Teachers (in one or more of 
the following areas) 

Library 

Reading Instruction 
Corrective Reading 
Art 
Music 

Audio-visual 

Science 

Language Resource 
Health Education 

Other Personnel 



1 Community Relations Coordinator 
3-5 Clerical 

Teacher Aides 
Custodial 
Bus Drivers 

B. Supplies 

1. Audio-visual 



Full-time 
Full-time 
6,500 hours + 
Full-time 
Part-time 



Closed Circuit Television 
16 mm Projectors 
Film Strip Projectors 
Film Strip Viewers 
Overhead Projectors 
Slide Projectors 
Tape Recorders 
Phonographs 

Earphone Sets and Connection Boxes 
Radios 

Televicion Receivers 
Cameras 

2 , Textbooks and Kits 
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c. 



Miscellaneous 



Testing 

Travel 

Utilities 

Custodial Supplies 



Field Trips (Buses) 
Field Trips (Other) 
Rent 

Repairs to Equipment 



Inservlce training- 
Welfare Services 
Home Visits 



In 1965-66, the per pupil cost in the nine control schools was 
$460.33, "approximately one-half of what iu was for the schools having 
MES programs." 
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PROJECT CONCERN (HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT) 



Introduction 



Project Concern is an experimental education program involving 
the bussing of inner-city children to classes in suburban elementary 
schools. Among the primary purposes of Project Concern are to assess 
the academic growth that takes place when the typical disadvantaged 
child of the city is placed in suburban schools where learning ex- 
pectations are high, and to demonstrate the operational feasibility 
of urban— suburban collaboration in such a program. The project was 
designed to evaluate experimentally four different interventions: a) 

placement in a suburban school, b) placement in a suburban school 
with remedial— supportive ass.’.f>tance, c) placement in an inner-city 
school, and d) placement in an inner-city school with comprehensive 
and intensive compensatory services. 

During the 1966-67 school year. Project Concern was bussing 255 
inner city pupils to grades K-5 in five suburbs. Of this group, 224 
were Negro, 24 Puerto Rican, 7 white. The children were distributed 
to 123 classes in 33 schools. Of the 255 bussed pupils, 213 received 
supportive services from a team consisting of a professional teacher 
(most of whom were Negro) and a mother from the target area who 
served as a nonprofessional aide. A team was provided for approxi- 
mately every 25 pupils. The remaining 42 pupils were placed in sub- 
urban schools without supportive services from an external team. For 
the experimental sample, intact classes were selected randomly from 
the target area schools which have at least 85% non-white enrollment. 
This procedure made it possible to free a teacher for each class who 
could then be assigned to the supportive tean:. The pupils were as- 
signed on a "vacant-seat basis" to the suburban schools, with either 
two or three pupils assigned to each classroom. 

Project Concern was initiated in 1966 as a 2-year exploratory 
study. The full scale initiation of the project followed extensive 
discussions with the school boards, school administrators, and the 
citizens of the surrounding communities. Five of the suburban com- 
munities agreed to collaborate with Hartford on a 2-year basis, 
while one suburb declined. During the summer of 1966, the logistic 
feasibility of the urban-suburban educational program was determined 
in conjunction with a summer school experiment sponsored by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (West Hartford Public Schools, 1967). 
During the 1967-68 school year, the experimental program involved 
approximately 260 disadvantaged children. 



While the project was basically an experimental bussing program, 
it differed from similar programs on at least two counts. First, it 
was set up as a research program with experimental and control groups 
rather carefully selected. Secondly, the program provided supportive 
services which accompany the pupils to the suburban schools. 

The criterion variables established to evaluate the treatment 
effects can be grouped into four areas: mental ability, academic 

achievement, personal-social development, and creativity. In the 
area of mental ability, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
and the Primary Mental Abilities tests were used. In academic achieve- 
ment, the Metropolitan Readiness Test was employed for kindergarten 
and grade one, while the Iowa Test of Basic Skills and the Sequential 
Test of Educational Progress (Reading and Mathematics) were admini- 
stered to pupils in grades three to five. At the time of the present 
report, the results have not been analyzed completely nor were the 
data available to the present authors. However, the analysis pre- 
sented in the August 1968 evaluation report (Mahan, 1968) suggested 
that children placed in suburban classrooms at grades K-3 have a 
significantly greater tendency to show growth in mental ability scores 
than those remaining In inner city classrooms. The reverse appears 
to be the case for children in grade four; while no significant dif- 
ferences in mental ability changes were noted between the experimentals 
and controls in grade five. The findings were similar in the case of 
school achievement measures, where the differences were consistently 
in favor of the experimental groups for those pupils in grades K-3. 
However, in grades four and five the control groups outperformed the 
experimentals. The effects of supportive assistance on the bussed 
pupils were mixed. It was also concluded that the placement of two 
or three children in a suburban classroom had no measurable negative 
effect on the academic achievement of the suburban children. 



Personnel 
Central Staff 

A. Project Director. (Master’s Degree, experienced and certified 
in Public School Administration.) 

The project director had overall responsibility for the project. 

B. Assistant Director (Master’s Degree, experienced and certified 
in Public School Administration.) 

In addition to assisting in the management of the project, the 
assistant director served as a consultant for training and social 



work. He directed the monthly workshops for inservice training of 
non-professional aides and evaluated their performance. 

C. Coordinator of Aides. (Experienced in Public Schools, Bachelor’s 
Degree. ) 

The coordinator of aides kept track of all records and reports 
that aides prepared and records of attendance of aides and project 
pupils. He made plans for workshops and assisted the assistant direc- 
tor in planning and conducting workshops and in other functions. 

D. Community Worker. (Degree in social work; worked half time with 
one of the suburban communities in the project.) 

This individual was the school social worker assigned to the 
project and was responsible for approximately 65 children placed in 

one of the suburban communities. 

E. Executive Assistant. 

This individual served as the senior clerical/administrative 
person on the project. 

F. Secretarial Assistant. 



Field Staff 

A. Supportive Teachers. (Eight in 1967-68, 30 during 1968-69.) 

While these teachers were paid by the Hartford school district, 
they were considered regular members of the suburban schools to v/hich 
they were assigned. Their roles varied among the suburban communities 
ranging from serving as a regular classroom teacher to working with 
small groups as a remedial instructor. 

B. Para-professional Aides. (High school graduate; nine during 
1967-68, 30 in 1968-69.) 

These aides were mothers residing in the target area of Hartford. 
They rode the bus, provided clerical assistance, and conducted home 

visits. 

In addition to the above staff, each suburb in the project 
assigned a member of its administrative staff as a coordinator with 
the project central office in order to increase the ease of operation 
and provide a clearinghouse for communication. 



In addition, the project was assisted by two committees. One was 
a broadly based Advisory Council made up of representatives from 
participating school boards, State Department of Education, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and the Negro community. This Council ad- 
vised the Director on general operational problems and served as a 
forum for discussion of new developments. The second, the Profes- 
sional Advisory Committee, included the director and three university 
sfcho'lars. This group advised on professional questions relating to 
the research design, data collection, and data analysis areas. Final 
decisions on such topics were made by this group. 



Methodology ' 

As described by Mahan (1968), Project Concern was built upon 
the following assumptions: 

1. -Response patterns are most likely to change when the 

environmental conditions (physical, psychological, 
and social) are markedly different from those typi- 
cally encountered. 

2. As old response patterns are discarded, the evolving 
new patterns will develop in the direction of models 
presented by the peer group, provided such models 

do not create disabling anxiety or pose unattainable 
goals. 

3. Teacher expectations can be consistently higher 
(and therefore more effective) when the classroom 
situation provides feedback to the teacher in terms 
of adequate goal attainment by a majority of the 
students. 

As already indicated, the two major components were the bussing 
of children to suburban classes and the utilization of supportive 
teams. The intent of the supportive team was to assist in over- 
coming the academic disadvantages of the Hartford children and to 
relieve the worry that the disabilities of the Hartford children 
would place an extreme demand on the suburban teacher and work to 
the detriment of the suburban children. The services of the suppor- 
tive team depended upon the specific suburban school and, while 
focused primarily on the experimental pupils, were available to all 
the children in the suburban classroom. The underlying assumption 
was that the suburban school with the added services provided by 
the supportive team, could better meet the remedial needs of the 
experimental pupils, maintain improved home-school contact, and also 



provide a bonus to the local school population in terms of added 
staff time and talent. 

Staff inservice training was conducted "on the firing line" as 
an integral part of project operation. There were, however, monthly 
workshops for the supportive teams to provide training and to improve 
communications . 

While not an educational component in the strict sense of the 
term, a critical area to project implementation was the background 
situation that gave rise to the idea and the negotiation process 
that led eventually to the contractual arrangements between Hartford 
and each of the five suburban tow^iS, Presented below are excerpts 
from the Project Director’s vivid description of this rather stormy 
period (Mahan, 1968, pp, 1-7) , 

This is a problem which came upon Hartford, Con- 
necticut, suddenly, A city of 162,000 people, it suddenly 
discovered that from 1960 through 1966 5.ts non-white school 
population had doubled and was edging nervously over the 
56% mark. It also discovered that those same phenomena 
that had been reported in so many other communities were 
now blatantly apparent in Hartford: achievement and mental 

ability scores were declining in the non-white schools; 
there was a clear trend toward a de facto dual school 
system with some schools all white and others all black; 
there were clear signs of increasing social problems such 
as higher drop-out rates, increased unemployment, rising 
rates of family disintegration, and dependence on welfare 
payment. The acceleration of these trends in the Insurance 
City of America was such that by 1966 half of the school 
districts in the City of Hartford could be officially 
designated as disadvantaged, Hartford, in spite of some 
monumental efforts toward urban renewal, had become a 
city with all the symptoms that are contained in the phrase 
"the urban crisis," 

In a sense. Project Concern faces squarely two sets 
of data: first, there is the evidence that disadvantaged 

youngsters in inner-city schools fail to respond effec- 
tively to their school environment; secondly, and perhaps 
most important, there is the accumulating evidence that 
efforts to correct this situation by way of smaller 
classes, better teachers, new curricula, special service 
personnel, and new physical facilities (or a combination 
of any or all of these) have generally been disappointing. 
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Hartford itself had, and continues, to embark on a number 
of such compensatory educational programs. The e^erience 
has been one of small gain accompanied by large disap- ^ 
pointments. The easy answers have not seemed to work in 
Hartford as they appear not to have worked in other 
cities. The alternative to the compensatory education 
route is a simple one: Integration. But for Hartford 

the recognition of this fact came too late. Integration 
with the school population already 56 percent non-white 
ran the risk of intensifying the flight of the middle- class 
family from the city. While Hartford was grappling with 
this problem, it was also confronted with another. Many 
of the physical facilities of the Board of Education had 
become outdated, and it was clear that a program of 
physical renewal of plant was essential. A combination 
of these two problems resulted in Hartford taking a new 
look at itself in terms of its educational program. 

A study group from Harvard suggested that: 

. . . Hartford could no longer solve its educational 
problems by itself, but that it had to look toward metro- 
politan cooperation if quality education was to be pro- 
vided to all Hartford youth. In fact, the report suggested 
that Hartford consider placing two of its non-white young- 
sters in each of the suburban classrooms in the greater 
Hartford area. The initial reaction was fast and negative. 

The Connecticut State Department of Education under 
the leadership of Dr. William Sanders, Commissioner, and 
through the direct action of Dr. Alexander J. Plante, 
Executive Director of the Office of Program Development 
of the Department, agreed to sponsor a proposal for an 
experimental program of urban- suburban cooperation in 
the provision of equal educational opportunity for inner 
city youth. The Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
acting through its Education Committee and its Board of 
Education, through the actions of then Acting Superin- 
tendent Robert M. Kelly, made clear its willingness to 
cooperate with the suburban communities in the area. 



The receipt of this letter (from the Connecticut 
State Department of Education) by the local Board of 
Education touched off a series of events in each of the 
communities involved. There was a marshaling of forces 
by both those in favor and opposed, petitions were cir- 
culated, meetings held, letters sent, and court suits 








threatened. The formal procedure of the Board of Educa- 
tion in all of the towns was to hold a public meeting 
which, first of all, provided information about the de- 
tails of the proposal and, secondly, allowed each citizen 
an opportunity to express his feelings so that the Board 
might be aware of the local sentiment# The meetings were 
usually conducted with at least surface decorum, but in 
each instance the crowds could be described as "standing 
room only", and the intensity of the feelings ran very 
high. There were occasional episodes of both vehemence 
anH viciousness. Generally, the tone of these meetings 
was more negative than positive. The basic objections 
voiced were as follows: 

1) this is Hartford's problem and Hartford should solve 

it; , 

2) this is the beginning of Metropolitan Government and 
it will result in the loss of local autonomy and 
jurisdiction; 

3) it would be better to spend the money on improving 
the conditions in the Hartford Public Schools; 

4) the time involved in bussing would be physically 
harmful to the children; 

5) the contrast between the affluence of the suburb and 
the poverty of the home would result in psychological 
trauma; 

6) children would become isolated from their own neigh- 
borhoods and lose a sense of belonging; 

7) their educational disabilities would be brought into 
clearer focus both to themselves and to the suburban 
children, resulting in a confirmation of their own 
negative self-perception and the negative perception 
of suburban children; 

8) suburban schools are already overcrowded and there is 
no room to bring in outsiders; 

9) the presence of disabled learners would result in the 
reduction of the quality of education in the suburbs; 

10) the black community would prefer to have better schools 
of their own; 

11) suburban families had to work their way up and then 
move out; if inner city families desire the oppor- 
tunities of the suburbs, let them come by way of the 
same route. 

The Town of West Hartford was the first to agree to 
this educational experiment, and they did so in resounding 
fashion, while at the same time they established clear 
cut conditions that would define the nature of the program. 
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Foremost among these conditions was a unique demand In 
the field of American public education: Project Concern 

must be Implemented with a carefully worked out experi- 
mental design and must be conducted In a fashion that 
would permit evaluation of its effectiveness after two 
years* This condition, buttressed by a number of opera- 
tional requirements, gave the program its initial struc- 
ture. The basic operational requirements were as 
follows : 

1. The City of Hartford would pay the suburban town tuition 
for each child accepted and this tuition would be equal 
to the average per pupil cost in the suburban 

schools elementary program. 

2. Decisions about placement in programs for Hartford 
youngsters would be the responsibility of the 
suburban school administrators. 

3. In the event that the suburban school system should 
feel the program was not working, they could with- 
draw on 30 days' notice to the Board of Education 
of the City of Hartford. 

4. Transportation and administration of the program 
would be the responsibility of the City of Hart- 
ford. 

In this fashion contractual arrangements between the 
City of Hartford and each suburban town were crystallized. 

Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

A full analysis of the data, using analyses of covariance and 
multiple regression techniques, has yet to be reported. Neither were 
sufficient data available in the report to permit an independent 
anc^lysls and interpretation by the reader. Accordingly, the cotcIu- 
slons present below are those of the project director (Mahan, 1968, 
pp. 31 and 33) based upon a series of tests of significance of dif- 
ferences of mean change scores over the one year period from the 
spring, 1967, to spring, 1968, The spring, 1967, period was used as 
the base because of the serious deficiencies in the fall, 1966, data. 
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Mental ability . The following conclusions were drawn on the 
basis of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) : 

1. Placement in a suburban school along with supportive 
assistance is associated with significantly greater 
growth in IQ than placement in an urban school under 
either condition at grades kindergarten, two , and three . 

2. Placement in a suburban school without supportive 
assistance is associated with significantly greater 
growth in IQ than placement in an urban school under 
either condition at grades kindergarten , one and three . 

3. At only one grade level (grade four) do subjects in an 
urban school have a growth rate in IQ that is sig- 
nificantly higher than the experimental groups. 

4. The least effective treatment method appears to be 
urban placement combined with supportive assistance. 

The experimental group (either or both) outperform 
these subjects at all four grade levels in which this 
treatment method was employed. 

5. There appears to be no clear difference in the impact 
of suburban placement by itself and suburban place- 
ment along with supportive functioning. 

6. The experimental intervention seems most e^^fective 
up through grade three in terms of measurable changes 
in intellectual functioning. 

7. The signs of "cumulative deficit" do not appear very 
clearly although there are some slight decrements in 
the upper two grades. 

8. There is no clear trend for drops in performance 
level to occur after the summer vacation. 

9. The changes in IQ, though moderate in magnitude, 
reflect considerable growth toward the national 
norm for the experimental groups in grades K 
through three. 

10. The sub tests which contribute to the gains in IQ 
for the experimental groups are Information and 
Vocabulary in grades Kdg. , one, and two with Arithmetic 
also included at grade three. 



rhe results of the test of Primary Mental Abilities generally 
confirmed those reported for the WISC. According to Mahan (1968, 
p. 34): 

There is a clear and significant trend for subjects 
assigned to experimental treatments to do better than 
those in the control treatments. On the PMA there are 
some indications that supportive assistance enhances the 
performance in each setting, but an ordering of the im- 
pact of each treatment in terms of effectiveness would 
be as follows : 



1st 


Group IV 


2nd 


Group III 


3rd 


Group II 


4th 


Group I 



(Bussed; Supported) 

(Bussed ; Non-Supported) 
(Non-bussed; Supported) 
(Non-bussed; Non-Supported) 



Other conclusions supported by these data are that 
the major Impact seems to be in the verbal area 'with 
secondary effect on the reasoning test. Also, there is 
no evidence that suburban placement results in lnq)roved 
performance in the upper two grades (4 and 5). 



School achievement measures . The results here were reported as 
essentially the same as for the mental ability scores. According to 
Mahan (1968, p.36): 



In the lower grades the differences are consistently 
in favor of the experimental groups with some slight edge 
given to the bussed group without supportive assistance. 

The addition of supportive assistance in the urban school 
. has no measureable impact. However, at the upper two 
grades the suburban intervention does not appear effec- 
tive. In fact, the control groups outperform the ex- 
perimentals . 

Finally, to answer the question of the possible lnq)act of Project 
Concern upon the suburban children’s achievement, a sample of suburban 
youngsters in class with Project Concern children was compared with 
a sample of children not in class with the Concern children, based 
upon the composite score on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. There was 
no evidence of negative effect on the academic achievement of the 
suburban children. 



B. 



Other Evaluation Indices 



Based on a three -item sociometric study, it was found that the 
Project Concern children were selected in a proportion consistent 
with their proportionate membership in the classroom. Anecdotal 
reports from the suburban teachers indicated that the social develop- 
ment of Project Concern children was above average. 

The project appears to have been successful in the involvement 
of inner city children in the formal and informal after-school acti- 
vities, More than 65% of the children took part in regular after 
school activities. While there was considerable variation among the 
grades (with higher participation in the upper grades), there was no 
grade where the level of participation fell below 40%. 

There appeared to be no negative psychological or social con- 
sequences for the project children that were involved in the suburban 
placement . Most expressed a liking for the program and a desire to 
continue. In terms of attendance, the absentee rate for inner city 
children placed in suburban schools was somewhat higher than that of 
inner city children in inner city schools, nevertheless, it was still, 
average for elementary school children in Connecticut. Dropouts were 
relatively few (about 10%) and their attitudes and those of their 
parents remained basically positive. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

The project has remained basically the same during its first 2 
years. With the approach of the 1968-69 school year, 14 Hartford 
suburban towns have agreed to accept approximately 640 pupils, with 
Hartford itself placing about 180 youngsters in its previously all- 
white schools and non-public schools taking another 130 inner city 
children into their classrooms. All told approximately 950 children 
will be involved with Project Concern during the 1968-69 school year. 
During the 1967-68 school year, the project was expa. ied to include 
children in grade six; while in 1968-69, the project will encompass 
some children in grades seven and eight. 

The director of Project Concern during its first 2 years has 
suggested that one person from each of the three housing arecS be 
added to the Project Advisory Board and that a liaison committee be 
established with membership from the prominent Negro orga.nizations. 

He also recommends the continuation of the random selection of 
children to participate in the program. Even though the test data 
suggest that the project had its greatest impact in the lower grades, 
it was recommended that the upper— grade children continue in the 
program because of their preferences for suburban placement, their 
high level of extra-curricular participation, and the favorable 
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teacher perception of the growth of these children. Further study of 
the concept of the suburban team was recommended. It was felt that 
as the program becomes established in the suburban school, the need 
for the supportive teacher in the same 25 to 1 ratio would seem doubt- 
ful, and the ratio of children to para— professional aide might also be 
increased to something like 50 to 1. 




Budget 

1 Project Director 

1 Assistant Director ' 

1 Coordinator of Aides 

1 Community Worker (half time with one of the communities) 

Supportive Teachers One per 25 pupils 

'ara-professional Aides One per= 25 pupils 

During the 2 year experimental phase the project was supported by 
the following fluids: 



1966-67 1967-68 

Title IV, Civil Rights Act 122,700 79,000 
Title I, Elem, & Sec, Act 165,000 165,000 
Title III, Elem, & Sec, Act 90,000 122,000 
City of Hartford 70,000 70,000 
Ford Foundation — 50,000 



In the 1968-69 academic year federal support from 
Titles I and III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
will account for approximately 33 percent of the Project 
budget. Public Act 611 passed by the 1967 Connecticut 
General Assembly for programs like Project Concern will 
provide 22 percent of the budget, and the City of Hart- 
ford will provide the remaining 45 percent (approximately 
$345,000). 

The per pupil costs for 1967-68 are Illustrated 
below. The total cost per pupil was $1,473. 

Operating Costs: 



Tuition $610.00 
Supportive Teacher 312.00 
Supportive Aide 127.00 
Social Services 72,00 
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Administration 39,00 
Secretarial Salaries 20.00 
Lunches 42,00 
Transportation 251.00 



One of the major items of cost is that due to bussing the 
project children. It was noted that transportation costs were high 
due to the small number of children who were widely dispersed in 
the pilot project. It has been estimated that with full scale im- 
plementation the costs could be brought as low as $300-350 per pupil 
above the tuition cost. (Hartford Public Schools, 1967, p. 13) 



Quoted Sources 



Hartford Public Schools. Equal educational opportunities in the 
cities, the report of the Hartford conference . Hart ford , 
Connecticut: The Schools, 1967, 

Mahan, T, W. _Proj_ect_Concernj_^^^66^1968j_A_^eport_on_^the_eff^ct_ivej~ 
ness o f suburban school placement for inner-city youth . Hartford, 
Connecticut; .The Project, 1968. 

I West Hartford Public Schools, An experiment in urban-suburban 

t suburban education . West Hartford, Connecticut; The Schools, 

1967. 



Other Sources Not Quoted 

Hartford Board of Education, This is... Project Concern. Hartford, 
Connecticut; The Board, 1967, 

Hartford Public bchools. Educational excellence through creative 
action . Hartford, Connecticut; The Schools, 1967. 

Hartford Public Schools, Research Evaluation Department. Project 
64-2; Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I« P.L, 
H9-10. 1967-1968. Hartford, Connecticut; The Schools, 1967, 

Mahan, T, W, Project Concern; An interim report on an educational 
exploration . Hartford, Connecticut; The Project, 1967, 

Mahan, T, W, A supplementary report on non-academic factors. 
Hartford, Connecticut; Project Concern, 1968, 
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Shaw, P, Projext Concern. .. .Hartford's experiiuental busing program. 
The Hartford Courant . February 12-17. 



For More Information 



Mr. William Paradise, Director 
Project Concern, Hartford Public Schools 
192 Barbour Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Mr. P.obert J. Nearine 
Coordinator of Evaluation 
Hartford Public Schools 
249 High Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 
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THE ELEMENTARY READING CENTERS OF MILWAUKEE 



Introduction 



Fifteen elementary schools were provided with reading centers in 
which remedial reading instruction and wide reading opportunities 
were offered, Reading center teachers worked with six to eight pupils 
at a time; each group received about 30 minutes’ instruction a day, 5 
days a week, usually for one semester. 

The pupils were in fourth through eighth grades and were from 
poverty areas of the city, in which high population density and mo- 
prevailed. Although the centers were in public schools, non- 
public school pupils attended too. Priority was given to pupils of 
average or above average IQ who were a year or more retarded in 
reading. Both Negro and Caucasian pupils were participants; more 
boys than girls were Included. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools have operated a reading improvement 
program in numerous centers since 1947, including the majority 
of the schools described here. This project operated in the 1966-67 
school year, although different schools were served in the two seme- 
sters of that year, generally speaking. Over one thousand pupils were 
helped in the program. 



Both oral and silent reading skills were tested, on a before- 
and-after basis, using the Wide Range Reading Test (oral) and the 
California Reading Test (silent). Gains averaging about 6 months 
were made during the first semester (that is, 4 months of Instructici) 
while the average gain measured in the second semester was 7 months 
for silent reading and 9 months for oral reading, based on an average 
actual attendance of about 7 months. These results compare favorably 
with expected gains of about 5 months in 7 for disadvantaged pupils. 



Personnel 



Personnel for the program differed somewhat from first semester 
to second semester, on account of the change in schools already 
mentioned. 

Project Director, (Part-time; normally the Supervisor of Read- 
ing Improvement of the Department of Special Education, Milwaukee 
Public Schools; M.A. and state license in special education; 20 years* 
experience in remedial reading.) 
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Together with the Supervising Teacher, the Project Director was 
responsible for selecting the schools, the pupils to attend the cen- 
ters, and the teaching and other personnel. He undertook the in- 
service orientation of the project staff, ordered supplies, and 
wrote the necessary summary and progress reports and budgets. 

B. Supervising Teacher. (Full-time; from the Department of Special 
Education, Milwaukee Public Schools; M.A. and state license in reme- 
dial reading; 16 years' teaching experience.) 

The Supervising Teacher assisted the fioject Director and also 
traveled a good deal from school to school to coordinate the centers 
and supervise activities. 

C. Reading Teachers. (Full-time; two-thirds had the state license 
to teach remedial reading; 50 percent had Master's Degrees; and the 
average length of teaching experience for the group was about 12 years 

A few were Negro. All were selected on their ability to be flexible 
in approach, their willingness to cooperate in the program, and their 
previous experience in working with culturally deprived children. ) 

Primary responsibilities of the reading center 
teachers, in addition to working with project pupils on 
an intensive basis, included: 1) evaluation of reading 

and work-analysis skills, 2) testing, 3) preparation of 
materials and planning of activities ard learning tasks 
for project pupils, 4) compilation of materials and de- 
velopment of techniques found to be especially suitable 
in working with this type of child, and 5) assistance 
in the collection of data. In addition, interaction 
with public school classroom teachei^s was maintained by 
the reading specialists in order to correlate the ex- 
periences of project pupils with ongoing classroom 
curriculum. 



Methodology : General 

The stated objectives of the program were: 

1. To extend and expand reading center services for 
pupils in grades three through eight, public and 
non-public, who have evidenced difficulty in de- 
veloping reading skills and are at least 1 year 
or more retarded in reading achievement with 
regard to their mental capacity. 



2. To develop specific skills needed in the 
reading process 

3. To develop within each child a feeling of 
confidence and to provide for the enjoyment 
of both the process and results of reading. 

During the first semester the program operated in 13 of the 
15 schools selected, on account of shortage of qualified personnel. 
At the beginning of the second semester only three of the 13 were 
retained, and 12 new schools were used. Generally public school 
children attended the centers in the morning and non-public in the 
afternoon, although non-public scho<; 1 children comprised only about 
25 percent of the group served by the program. 

The pupils attended the centers for varying periods, ranging 
from a few weeks to two semesters. As soon as they were reading at 
grade level in the judgment of the teacher (based chiefly on the 
California Reading Test), the pupils were released from the project. 
Others stayed only a short time in the centers before being trans- 
ferred to other schools. 

In the centers, a diagnostic approach was used to identify the 
specific needs of each pupil. Materials and equipment related to 
those needs were then used by the teachers, on an intensive basis 
since they taught the pupils in fairly homogeneous groups of six to 
eight for 30-35 minutes a day, 5 days a week. This contrasted with 
the normal classes of about 29-32 pupils. 

The materials used included books of high- interest age but low- 
reading age, highly motivating games, and workbooks; audio-visual 
devices were also used. The way in which these items were used 
varied considerably from teacher to teacher. 



Methodology; Specific Example s 

A. The chief activities of each grade level in the program are 
listed below: 

CHIEF ACTIVITIES OF EACH GRADE IN THE ELEMENTARY READING CENTERS 





First Part of Period 


Second Part 


Third Part 


4 


Sight vocabulary drill 


Word recognition 


Read stories 


5 


Word recognition 


Reading stories 


Comprehension training 


6 


Comprehension training 


Reading stories 


Word recognition 


7 


Comprehension training 


Study skills 


Speed reading 


8 


Comprehension training 


Study skills 


Use of references 
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3« Th6 stdnddrd iD3.t6rx3Xs 3nd 6quxpa6nti Xist for 63 ch contcr sltq 
reproduced here: 




Books : SlngXe Xibrary copies of 



Cowar d-Mc Cann 
Harr-Wagner 
Random House 
Steck- Vaughn 
FrankXln Watts 
FrankXin Watts 



X7 titXes 
X4 titXes 
28 titXes 
XX3 titXes 
3? titXes 
X4 titXes 



C. B. CoXby Books 

Deep Sea Adventures, etc. 

Beginner Books 

High interest - Xow vocabulary 
First Books 

Let’s Fiwd Out About Books 



Audio-visuaX equipment: 



Carrels: Accousti-carreXs - quantity varies from school 

to school 

Filmstrips: 175 rolls - Eye-Gate House 

Filmstrip projector: Graf lex 

Overhead projector: MMM Company 

Overhead projector cart: Wilson 

Projector screen: Radiant Wall Master 

Tachisto - filmstrips and flasher: 5 progranis - Learning 

Through Seeing 

Tachisto - viewer: Learning Through Seeing 

Tape recorder: Voice of Music 

Thermo Fax copy machine 



Materials : 



Frostig program for the development of visual perception 
Science Research Associates Reading Labs I, la, Ic, 

Elementary; Pilot Library Illb; Reading for Under- 
standing; Reading Accelerator - i^'idel III 
Sound and patter'*s of language lab — Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
Transparencies (101 different) 2 boxes with carrying cases — 
Cambosco Creative Visuals 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 

The evaluation report (Milwaukee Public Schools, 1967) states 

that : 



Reading achievement was measured by reading center 
teachers in a random sample of all reading center par- 
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ticipants in eight project schools during the first 
semester and all reading center participants in project 
schools during the second semester. Students in the 
first semester sample were given the California Reading 
Test (silent reading) and the Wide Range (oral reading). 

These students were tested in September and again in 
January. This procedure yielded a total of 316 students 
who took both tests (pretest and posttest) in silent 
reading achievement and 318 students who took both tests 
in oral reading achievement. Of these totals 41 and 42 
students respectively were from non-public schools. 

The schools in the second-semester sample furnished 
similar data to the first-semester sample except that 
students were tested on the date when they entered the 
reading center and again on the date when they completed 
their instruction. That is, some of the students were 
in the reading center for two semesters, some for one 
semester, and a few^for intermediate periods of time. 

The second -semes ter testing scheduled yielded 529 stu- 
dents who had taken both tests (pretest and posttest) in 
silent “reading achievement and 481 students who had 
taken both tests in oral achievement. The data were 
analyzed by computing the reading grade-equivalent when 
the student was pretested and again when posttested. A 
gain in reading grade-equivalent could then be determined 
by comparing these two scores. Mean gains in grade- 
equivalents were then determined, and these were com- 
pared to test norm data. 

The results of the first semester testing are given in Table 35. 

Table 35 

FIRST-SEMESTER READING GAINS FOR 
SAMPLES OF PUPILS IN THE READING CENTERS 



Test Sanq>le 


Silent Reading 
N Mean Gain 


Oral Reading 
N Mean Gain 


Public School Pupils 


274 


0.65 years 


277 


0.61 years 


Non-public School Pupil* 


42 


0.60 years 


41 


1.18 years 


Combined Samples 


316 


0.64 years 


318 


0.69 years 



[Source: Table 2, p. 13, Milwuakee Public Schools (1967] 
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The gains reflected in Table 35 are those obtained by pupils who 
had attendee the centers for a maximum of 5 months, some less. 

Their expected gain, as underachievers, would be about .35 years in 
that period. 

The second semester data substantiate the findings 
in the first semester design. For this analysis the public 
and non-public children were not separated into groups for 
data analysis. The prime difference between the data from 
the two semesters is that many children in the second group 
were in the reading center for more than one semester. By 
actual tabulation, the mean reading -center attendance for 
the second group was 0.74 years (approximately 1 1/2 se- 
mesters). The mean gain in silent -reading achievement for 
this group was 0.76 years for the sample of 529 pupils, 
and the mean gain for oral-reading achievement was 0.89 years 
for 481 pupils. 



These gains must be compared wi*th»«cpected gains for these pupils 
of about 0.50 years in 'tKat period of 0.74 years. 

While no test of significance was possible with the data avail- 
able, the considerable excess of actual over expected gain indicates 
the success of this program in providing measured benefits of cogni- 
tive achievement. 

B, Other Evaluation Indices 

A locally devised instrument was used to test changes in student 
altitude in three randomly selected centers in the first semester’s 
program. No significant changes were detected. 

The attitudes of a random sample of school personnel toward the 
program were tested by questionnaire. The results showed that these 
teachers felt the program was effective in areas related to reading, 
and that it complemented their own reading instruction. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

The program staff suggested that a more comprehensive and in- 
tegrated program would be even more effective than this one. They 
i-liought that medical diagnosis of visual, auditory, and other defects 
would be desirable for the pupils before they entered the centers; 
that a social worker to visit homes of children with emotional prob- 
lems in reading would help; and that a guidance counselor should be 
appointed for each center to maintain communication between the 
center and the pupil’s classroom. 
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Budget 

Jhe total cost of the program In 1966-67 was about $130 000 not 
inciting overhead or evaluation costs. Of this sum about $2500 was 

^rtizati^rofi® ®1“tP">ant. but thot figure takes into account 
amortization of equipment over 5 years. Accommodation was available 
in the schools, and not charged to the program. available 

replicate the program would not necessarily cost the same for 
obvious reasons. The number of centers established would deterr^ne 

ae c^^Lfchn!"'^®"’^ instructional personnel, 

ost per child per -j c.ax would probably be over $150. 



Quoted Sources 



Milwaukee Public Schools. Strengtheni ng reading services thr»...h 

greasing provisions for eleme ntal readiSe centers. Mill, ..,.. . 
Milwaukee Punlic Schools, Division if Curriculum and Instruction; 



For More Information : 

Mr • Melvin Yanow 
5225 N, Vliet Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM OF FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Introduction 

This program, "School and Home: Focus on Achievement" was an ex- 
perimental program designed to raise the academic level of under- 
achieving elementary school children by involving parents in the daily 
reading exercises and study habits of their children. 

The children were Negroes primarily from low-income families 
living in the industrial city of Flint, Michigan. With few exceptions, 
the parents of these children had come from the rural South to seek 
employment in local industrial plants. Their educational backgrounds 
were quite limited. 

The experiment was undertaken in two elementary public schools 
during the 1961-62 school year. It involved approximately 1,100 
children enrolled in kindergarten through grade six. In the fall of 
1962, this program was expanded to a third elementary school in Flint* 
and the total population in the experimental group became 2,300. Data 
for the third school is not available. 

A control group was established in another Flint public elementary 
school and was composed of children who represented socio-economic 
backgrounds similar to the experimental group. 

The Gates Reading tests were used to measure the effectiveness 
of the program, which was indicated by the greater increase in 
vocabulary and comprehension scores of the experimentals over the 
controls. 



Personnel 

A. Central Office Consultant 

A consultant in the employment of the Flint Community Schools 
designed the program. For replication of this program, a coordinator 
will be required to take the place of this consultant in organizing 
and implementing the program. 

B. Teachers. (Voluntary, part-time.) 



Second- and fifth-grade teachers taught in the program on a daily 
basis integrated with their normal teaching duties. Besides meeting 



with the parents (see under Methodology) , they also gave the children 
daily reading assignments, word lists, and suggested books the 
children might like to read. 

C. Secretary. (Part-time.) 

For typing, duplication, and other clerical duties. 

D. Volunteers. 

Mothers put in occasional duties as home visitors, home counselors, 
and attendance officers. 



Methodology: General 

The experimental program was based upon a rationale described by 
Smith (1963) as follows: 

The theoretical frame of reference for the study 
is based on the [theory] that the group in which 
the individual is socialized influences his motivation 
to achieve in school. 

It seemed that a program designed to raise the achieve- 
ment of children who lacked the necessary motivation to 
achieve adequately must involve working with these children* s 
"significant others" [defined as those people who are 
important to an individual] for the purpose of getting them 
to expect more of these children. The students were ex- 
pected to "internalize" the expectations of these "signi- 
ficant others" and, therefore, to expect more of them- 
selves. It was predicted that this change in their 
attitudes and values would take place as they learned 
their values from "significant others." 

The "significant others" for elementary s».hool 
children were assumed to be parents and teachers. 

The parents were made to realize that their attitudes and values 
greatly influenced those of their children and that unless they were 
aware of these values, they could not set the kind of example that 
would bring about desirable attiti ies and habits toward schoolwork. 

In addition to getting parents involved with their own children, 
some of the parents worked to get all parents involved in the program 
by making home calls, followed up by telephone reminders. The result 
of this effort was greater participation by parents than anticipated 
by the program's initiators. The parents were asked to do these 
things (Flint, 1963): 
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a) Provide a quiet period in the home each day for reading 
and study assigned by the teacher. 

b) Read regularly to their children, including preschool- \ 

age children. 

c) Read regularly in the presence of their children. 

d) Listen to their children read. 

e) Show interest in their children’s work by asking questions 
and giving praise when deserved and encouragement when needed. 

f) Prevent the school-age child’s work from being damaged or 
destroyed by preschool-age children. 

g) See that the child has pencils and paper at school and at 
home- so that he has the tools necessary for doing a good job. 

■ h) ■ Get the child to bed at a regular time each night so that 
he gets the proper sleep and rest. 

i) Get the child up each morning with adequate time for a 
good breakfast. 

j) Remind the child of work papers, books, etc., that should 
be returned to school. (Young children need this assistance.) 

k) Have the child leave home with the attitude of going to 
school for the purpose of learning. 

Teachers met with parents and explained the objectives of the 
program and the participation expected from the parents. The teachers 
also met with each other on a monthly basis to discuss progress of 
the program, problem areas, and materials and techniques used in the 
program. The teachers performed the activities normal to school 
instruction such as daily assignments, wall charts on assignment , 

performance, sending books home with students, teacher/parent con- I 

ferences as required, and directions to the clerical help for typing I 

and duplication. 1 
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Methodology: Specific 



A. Read -Aloud Program 

Parents were encouraged to read with their children in order to 
stimulate interest in reading and to show the children that reading 
is important to parents. This not only improved reading performance 
but also allowed parent-child interactions conducive to a more 
desirable family relationship. The Read-Aloud Program consisted of 
orientation of the parents at the introductory meeting with teachers 
and instructions on a sheet and in a booklet. A 3 x 5 card imprinted 
with the title of each study step was also included in these materials 
as a study/instruction aid. The Instruction Sheet for the parent 
looked like this (Flint, 1963): 



HOW — PARENTS CAN HELP THEIR CHILDREN STUDY READING WORDS 

Children benefit from studying with another person as well 
as from individual study. This other person may be a | class 
mate, an older child, or a parent. 

It is very encouraging to children to have a parent spend 
some time with him while he is studying. We must always 
keep in mind that it is the child who must do the studying 
not the parent. The parent only assists and gives en- 
couragement . 

When you help your child study his reading words, we suggest 
that you and the child follow the study steps. Listed below 
are these study steps as well as suggestions about what the 
child should do and what the parent should do. 



The child should: 



STUDY STEPS 



1. LOOK AT THE WORD 



2. SAY THE WORD 



Look at only one word at a time. 
Think about its shape and how it 
begins and ends. 

Say it softly. Think about how 
it sounds. 



3. TELL WHAT IT, MEANS 



The meaning should be in your owa 
words . 



4. TRY TO USE IT IN A 
SENTENCE 



Your sentence should be a good 
sentence — it should make sense. 



5. CHECK THE WORD 



Check to see that you have given 
the correct meaning and used it 
in a sentence. 



If you made a mistake, start with 
Step 1 and go through the steps 
again . 



The parent should ; 



1. Sit close to the child so that you can see what the child 
is doing. 



2. See that the child pronounces the word correctly. 



3. Help the child check his word so that he does not learn 
the wrong meaning for it. If this happens, encourage him to 
go through the study steps again until he: 

a. can say it correctly 

b. can say the meaning in his own words 

c. can use it in a sentence 

Remember that you always can help your child more when you 
are patient and not hurried . 

p 

In addition to the above instructions, a booklet titled ’’Read Aloud 
to Your Children" was given to the parents. In this booklet, the How, 
When, and What of reading as well as the motivational techniques for 
both parent and child were presented. To stimuJ.ate reading of new books, 
Tists of books for various grade levels available at the local Flint 
Public Libraries were included. 

B. Bookworm Club 

A reading incentive program called the Bookworm Club was initiated 
in this program. Children in grades two through six were given a tally- 
sheet on which they placed stickers provided for the 15 segments of a 
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‘'bookworm" - one for each new book read. This program allowed 
each child to earn a "bookworm" lapel button when six segments were 
covered, and a "diploma" when all 15 were covered. Children were 
also given a booklet called "My Reading Record" in which they would 
write the author, title, publisher, data, and a summary of each book 
they read. 

C. Materials provided for home study 

A child's dictionary was made available to each family with a 
child in grade 4, 5, or 6. To provide special help with vocabu?.ary 
development , each child was provided with a file box for word cards . 

Each child recorded on a card in his file box every word that caused 
difficulty. He was encouraged to study his words at school and to 
take them home for study. In addition to the dictionaries and file 
cards, multi-level reading materials were provided for the children. 

D. Reading booklets 

/ 

Reading booklets for the children were made by cutting up 
primary level reading textbooks which were no longer used by the 
schools. Individual stories from these books were stapled together 
between colorful covers and decorated with pictures . 

Children who have trouble reading resist thick books because 
they lack confidence in their reading abilities. These children 
will readily read the one-story booklets which have no grade- level 
identification. Older children will read these stories ^ not aware 
that many of the stories contain rreprimer level vocabulary. The 
children develop a feeling of accomplishment and, therefore, gain 
self-confidence. 

Mothers did the cutting and stapling of the one-story booklets 
and they felt a sense of participation in the reading program of 
their children. The children were aware of their mothers' participation, 
and this stimulated additional interest and interaction on the part of 
children and parents. 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 

All students, both in the two experimental groups and the control 
groups, were given Form 1 of the Gates Revised Reading Tests as pretest 
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and Form 2 as postlest. This test measures the reading vocabulary 
and reading comprehension of primary school children. 

In the first evaluation, the tests were administered in November 
1961 and May 1962. The normal gain in reading age over that period 
was expected to be 5 months. The results are shown in Tables 

Children in the two experimental schools showed overall gains 
of 5.4 months in reading during the 5-month period (time between 
pre- and posttests) . Children in the control school showed overall 
gains of 2.7 months in reading during this period. Gains made by 
experimental school. C were generally greater than those made by 
experimental school B, which entered the program later than experimental 
school C. Children in all schools showed greater gains in reading 
vocabulary than in reading comprehension. Since reading comprehension 
encompasses a broader base than vocabulary, equivalent progress in 
comprehension can be expected as more time elapses. 

Tables 36 and 37 conjure vocabulai:;y 7 *aild comprehension mean gains 
made by second"grade chiToren in the two experimental schools with 
those made by children in the control school. Children in the two 
experimental schools made greater mean gains in vocabulary and com- 
prehension than did children in the control school. The mean gain 
differences are highly significant (at the .01 level using Z-scores) 
for vocabulary for experimental schools B and C when compared with 
control school A. The mean gain differences for comprehension are 
also highly significant for experimental school C but are not sig- 
nificant for experimental school B. 



Table 36 

MEAN GAINS IN VOCABULARY FOR SECOND-GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM, 1961-62 



Schools 


N 


Mean Gains 


P 


Control A 


66 


3.6 




Experimental B 


82 


5.5 


.01 


Experimental C 


71 


5.8 


.01 



[Source: Table 1, page 8, Flint Public Schools (1963)] 



Table 37 



MEAN GAINS IN COMPREHENSION FOR SECOND-GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM, 1961-62 



Schools 


N 


Mean Gains 


P 


Control A 


68 


4.1 




Experimental B 


82 


4.9 


N.S. 


Experimental C 


71 


7.1 


.01 


[Source; Table 


2, page 9 


, Flint Public Schools (1963) ] 





Tables 38 and 39 compare vocabulary and comprehension mean gains 
made by fifth-grade children in the two experimental schools with 
those made by children in the control scheol. Table 38 shows that 
children in the two experimental schools made significantly greater 
gains in vocabulary than did children in the control school. Table 39 
shows that the gains made in comprehension are moderately significantly 
greater for children in experimental school C but not significantly 
greater for children in experimental school B. 



Table 38 

MEAN GAINS IN VOCABLtLARY FOR FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM, 1961-62 



Schools 

1 


N 


Mean Gains 


P 




Control A > 


63 


l.A 






Experimental 


70 


6.4 


.01 




Experimental C 


54 


6.1 


.01 





[Source: Table 3, page 9, Flint Public Schools (1963)] 
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Table 39 

MEAN GAINS IN COMPREHENSION FDR FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM, 1961-62 



Schools 


N 


Mean Gains 


P 


Control A 


63 


1.8 




Experimental B 


70 


1.3 


N.S. 


Experimental C 


54 


5.7 


.05 



[Source: Table 4, page 10, Flint Public Schools (1963)] 



A coiq>arlson of gains made when vocabulary and comprehension are 
combined shows that second-grade children in the two experimental 
schools made significantly greater gains than did second-grade children 
in the control school. (See Table 40). 



Table 40 

MEAN GAINS IN COMBINED VOCABULARY AND COMFREHENSIi^N FOR 
SECOND-GRADE PUPILS IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME PRO^tAM, 1961-62 



Schools N Mean Gains 



P 



Control A 


63 


3.9 




Experimental B 


82 


5.1 


.05 


Experimental C 


71 


6.4 


.01 



[Source: Table 5, page 10, Flint Public Schools (1963)] 



A comparison of gains made when vocabulary and comprehension are 
combined does not show significant differences for fifth- grade children 
in experimental school B when compared with control School A (see 
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Table 41). ‘ixghly significant differences are disclosed, however, 
for fifth'grade children in experimental school C. 



Table 41 

MEAN GAINS IN COMBINED VOCABULARY AND COMPREHENSION FOR 
FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME PROGRAM, 1961-62 



Schools 


N 


Mean Gains 


p 


Control A 


60 


1.7 




Experimental B 


70 


3.7 


N.S. 


Experimental C 


53 


6.0 


.01 



[Source: Table 6, page lO,**Flint Public Schools (1963)] 



These gains represent a trend which was maintained in the 
1962-63 academic year, although no official evaluation or detailed 
statistical analysis and interpretation was carried out after 1961-62. 



B. Other Evaluation Indices 

One questionnaire was sent to each family in the two experimental 
schools to ascertain what opinion parents held about this program. 
Parents indicated that they felt the program helped the children with 
school work and that they would like to have the program continued. 

They also indicated that their involvement had been very helpful to 
them as well, indicating that it helped them improve their academic 
skills . 

A survey was undertaken in the two experimental school communities 
to derermine if parents had set aside a quiet time in the home for 
home study and for reading. Results of this survey showed that 90 per- 
cent of the children in the two schools returned completed question- 
naires to their teachers. 

Teachers said they noted improvement in children’s work habits 
and in their attitudes toward school work. 



C. Modifications and Suggestions 



Summer Activities 

At the end of the spring semester, 1962, the parents were given 
instructions for the continuation of the "Focus on Achievement" program 
into the summer months. Many activities, in addition to the daily 
"quiet-time" for reading and studying, "read-aloud" between child and 
parent, and check-out of library books practiced during the school year, 
were suggested. Some are listed here: 

a) Subscribe to Summer Weekly Reader 

b) Encourage children to listen to news items, and discuss 
these with them. 

c) Work daily on the list of words, adding new words gained 
from library books. 

d) Take children on' trips that provide learning experiences 
(airport, radio and TV stations, planetarium, zoo, bridges, art 
centers, libraries, etc., were suggested). 

e) During family discussions, use the dictionary and 
encyclopedia. 

f) Have children keep a diary and report on any trips taken. 



Budget 

The total per pupil costs for 1961-62 and 1962-63 together, not 
counting salaries, was $3.50. Total expenditures for the 2 years 
amounted to approximately $8,400, excluding the services of the 
central office consultant, secretary, and typist. These were either 
paid on a part-time basis or were voluntary. There were no teachers* 
salaries to be paid, as the teachers volunteered to help in the 
program. 

The total expenditure for the 1961-62 year was $1,600 for 1,100 
students in two schools. The largest item of expense for this 
year was the children's dictionaries. The total expenditure for the 
1962-63 year was $6,800 for 2,300 children in three schools. The 
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largest Items of expense for this year were SRA reading materials, 
typewriters, and workshop materials. Items purchased for the 
program were: dictionaries for all students, metal file boxes and 
3x5 vocabulary cards (as a vocabulary learning aid) , Gates Reading 
Tests, Bookworm Club materials, typewriters, alphabet guides, 3x5 
lined cards, SRA reading materials, and workshop materials. 



Quoted Sources 

Flint Public Schools. School and home: Focus on achievement. 

Flint, Michigan: Description of Focus on Achievement Program 

and Instruction Sheets for parents and teachers, 1963. 

Gordon, E. W. and Wilkerson, D. A. Compensatory education for the 
disadvantaged . New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1966. 

Smith, M. B. and Brahce, C. I. When school and home - focus on 
achievement. Educational Leadership, 1963, 20 , 314-318. 



Other Sources Not Quoted 

Smith, M.B. Reading for the culturally disadvantaged. Educational 
Leadership . March 1965, 22 . 

Smith, M.B. Curriculum innovation for disadvantaged elementary 
children - what should they be? Teachers College Journal . 
October 1965, 37 . 



For More Information 



Dr. Mildred B. Smith 

Area Director of Elementary Education 

Administration Building 

Flint Public Schools 

Flint, Michigan 
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THE PROGRAMMED TUTORIAL READING PROJECT OF 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 



Introduction 



were tutored in reading by para— professional person- 
nel whose behavior was tightly progranmed. The program was meant to 
be maximally sensitive to the progress of the individual child, while 
relieving the tutor of professional teaching decisions. 

The children were from deteriorated city-center areas, typified 
by crowded, multi-family units. Of 1,200 receiving instruction in 
1967-68, approximately 700 were Negro and 500 Caucasian, m an y of the 
latter being of Appalachian origin. 

The program was developed through several years of experimentation 
by Indiana University before being initiated in the Indianapolis 
Schools in 1965. In 1966-67 there were approximately 800 students 
and 78 tutors in 30 schools;, in 1967-68 there were 1,200 students. 



On several measures of reading, children receiving programmed 
tutoring were superior to a control group and to a group receiving 
conventional tutoring. 

i 

Personnel 

A. Professional Director. (Part-time. This party was the originator 
of the program and was responsible for research; he was no*: a school 
district en^loyee.) 

B. Head Supervisor. (Full-time. Three years of college, and ex- 
perienced as a programmed tutor.) 

She assumed general budgetary and administrative direction of the 
program. 



C. Field Supervisors. (One for every 20 to 22 tutors; 30 hours per 
week. ) 

These people supervised the tutors in 6 to 10 schools, checking 
to see that they adhered to the prescribed procedures. They co- 
operated with school personnel in arriving at those professional 
decisions which had to do with the project in each school. 
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D, Tutors. (In 1966-67 there were 78 tutors; about one-half v^orked 

3 hours per day and oiie-half worked 5 to 6 hours per day. Approximately 
half were Negro and hal^ Caucasian. About half were from Inner-city and 
hal^ from suburbs. They had hlgh-school education or more, but no pro- 
fessional training or experience.) 

E. Secretary. (Full-time.) 



Methodology! General 

Programmed tutoring was used as a supplement to the regular reading 
Instruction In first-grade classrooms . The pupils worked Individually 
with the tutor for one or two 15-mlnute sessions per day, and with 
the same tutor all year. 

The reading material used In this project was the Ginn Pasal 
Reader Series, although other beginning reading series could be used 
In the same way. Some specially prepared reading matter was also 
used. All of these materials were arranged Into lessons which In 
turn were divided Into items. An itlem might consist of a phrase, a 
sentence, or a paragraph, depending upon how far along the child was 
in the year's sequence of lessons. The lessons and Items were de- 
signated by numbers and letters which were entered in the margin of 
the book at the start of the year. To proceed through the year's 
sequence of lessons, the tutor consulted a separate master list which 
showed the lessons In order and the pages on which each appeared in 
the readers. When she turned to these pages, the marginal lettering 
and markings Indicated the sequence of Items in the lesson Ct5 Items 
or less comprised a lesson) . 

The above materials were referred to as "content" programs: they 
presented the content to the learner and told the tutor the sequence 
of Items and lessons. But they did not tell her what to ^ with the 
items and lessons. Kiis was up to the "operational" programs. These 
consisted of nine different Item programs and a single lesson program. 

Each Item program had a specific learning objective. Two of the 
programs dealt with sight-reading and were the first used, so that the 
child learned to identify and pronounce printed words, singly or in 
sentences. Six of the programs dealt with comprehension and were the 
next used, so that the child learned to understand the meaning of 
sentences and larger units as he read them. The final Item program 
dealt with word analysis , so that the child learned to "sound out" new 
words, using his previously acquired sight-reading and comprehension 
skills. All of these were used in tutoring word analysis. The programs 
for comprehension and word analysis were provided in the separate 
specially written books designed to supplement the readers. 
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These programs were used in a cyclic manner throughout the year. 

For instance, item program No, 1, Sight-reading, was used with a page 
of a pre-primer to guide the tutor and child through several words (one 
^tem ) , It was then used with several more items until a lesson was 
completed, comprising several pages of the pre-prinier. Then it was 
used repeatedly to complete several more lessons. These were followed 
by comprehension and word-analysis lessons, each composed of items 
that were taught by appropriate item programs. Then, there was another 
cycle of sight-reading, comprehension, and word analysis lessons at 
a higher level of reading skill and perhaps with a new book, A number 
of such cycles comprised the year*s program, | 

Item programs can be explained further by illustration, using 
item program No, 1, Sight-reading, The tutor conformed to five steps in 
this program. Steps 1, 3, and 5 were test steps, used to ascertain 
which words of the item could be sight-read by the child. Steps 2 
and 4 were teaching steps. 

In Step 1, the tutor asked the child to read a specific item in 
the primer or other designated book. If the child made no errors, the 
tutor praised him and proceeded immedTaf^Xy to Step 1 of the next item. 
Otherwise, she recorded each word on which the child erred and went 
to Step 2 without comment. 

In Step 2, the tutor employed an alphabetical list containing, among 
others, all the words from the item. She pointed to a word which 
had been missed and asked the student to point to the same word in the 
book. If necessary, she offered specified prompts until he did so 
correctly. She then asked him to pronounce it. If he could not, given 
appropriate time and specified prompting, he was told the word, and 
said it himself. This was done for each word missed in Step 1, 

Step 3 was similar to Step 1, with the child asked to read the 
entire item once again. 

Step 4 aimed to teach the words still missed in 3, The tutor 
then said the word and asked the student to point to that word on 
the alphabetical word list. When this had been done correctly, he 
was asked to pronounce it. Again, the tutor obtained a correct res- 
ponse before going on to the next word or step. 

Step 5 was similar to 1 and 3, If there were still errors, the 
tutor ' recorded this on a **Tutoring Record Sheet** and went on without 
comment to Step 1 of the next item. Any items which the student did 
not complete without error were repeated at a later time. 



Just as one of the item programs guided the tutor through an item, 
the single lesson program directed her in combining the items into a 
lesson. Briefly, the structure of a lesson was as follows: On the 

first run, the tutor and learner went through all items prescribed for 
that lesso: . On the "Tutoring Record Sheet," the tutor noted the items 
on which there were still errors outstanding. The second run consisted 
of those items only. Each succeeding run presented only the items 
missed on the preceding run. When all errors were eliminated from the 
progressively shorter runs, the tutor circled an 3C on the record sheet 
and began again with a complete run. The entire process was repeated 
until there was a complete run without error, or until ten x*s had been 
circled. At that point the lesson was terminated. 

The tutor then consulted the master list . This told her the book 
and pages where she would find the next lesson, and it told her which 
Item program(s) to use in the lesson. 

Some of the rationale of the program is implicit in the above 
description, and has been made explicit by the project personnel as well. 
It can be seen Lhat the program contained many elements of programmed 
Instruction: frequent and immediate feedback "o the learner, specified 
format, and individualized pace. Wiiile orthbtfox programmed instruction 
has often employed errorless or near-errorless learning, with many cues 
at first, followed by a fading of cues, this project proceeded in the 
opposite manner, with minimal cueing at first, followed by increased 
prompting imtil the learner could eventually make the correct response. 

In that way the project represented a form of guided discovery learning 
on the items not initially known, and eliminated unnecessary practice 
on the items which were initially known. Emphasis was on success and 
not on failure. The student was praised when he had an entire item 
correct, but not told "No" or "Wrong" when incorrect. He had repeated 
opportunity to reach the criterion of complete success before going on 
to the next item or lesson, but was not kept at a task which he re- 
peatedly falle4* He might return to the task at a later time, however. 
(Here the learning principle of spaced massed practice seems to 
be implicit.' 

The tutor usually met with a aiild outside the classroom. It was 
found that space requirements were not difficult: a lighted cloakroom 
or a movable partition screen in a hallway was satisfactory for tutoring 
sessions. The tutor brought all materials needed for the lesson: the 
Item and lesson programs (which the tutors came to master so that 
frequent reference to them was unnecessary), the master list, the pupil's 
record sheet, the alphabetical word lists, the basal readers, and the 
comprehension and word analysis books, marked Into lessons and items. 
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It was expected of the tutor that she provide the classroom teacher 
with information on the children as requested (but that she not offer 
pedagogical advice). It was expected that she honor the confidential 
nature of such information, and that she adhere to the dress standards 
of the school's professional personnel. 

Tutors were recruited by notices in PTA bulletins and by word of 
mouth. They received 18 hours of group instruction along with on-the- 
job supervision. Twelve hours of the group instruction was preservice 
matched by 12 hours of related home study. The other 6 hours occurred 
during the first 2 months of tutoring.* 



Methodology; Specific Examples 

A. The Statement Comprehension" program was one of the 6 item programs 
dealing with comprehension. (The other 5 were Instruction Comprehension, 
Question Comprehension, and Logical, Completion, and Story Comprehension.) 

The "Statement Compf^iljension" pMir«n required the child to read a 
statement and a question orally and to ^.-^ve an acceptable oral answer. 

The object of the program was to obtain such an answer to the question, 
based on the statement above it. If the child offered such an answer 
at any t ime during^ the program, he was given a word of praise and the 
tutor went on to the next item, even is. the c hild had not yet correctly 
read the statement and question . 

In Steps 1 to 5, the previously-described Sight-Reading program was 
applied to the statement and question together as a unit. The objective 
was to elicit a complete, correct reading of statement and question, and 
to give the child an opportunity to answer the question. 

When the child had read correctly, and if he had not yet answered 
correctly, he proceeded to Step 6. Here he was encouraged to answer, 
and the tutor gave specified prompts to this end. 

In Step 7, the child was shown a 3- foil multiple— choice answer to 
the questions. If he did not read or point to the correct answer, the 
tutor went to Step 8. If he did not read correctly, but pointed 
correctly, the tutor went Co Step 9. 



* Detailed suggestions for tutor training are included in the super- 
visor's manual. This has been prepared for commercial distribution ^ 
along with the Tutor's Guide (which contains detailed instructions 
for the operational programs the tutor must learn) and related material , 
by Ginn and Company. 
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In Step 8 the tutor offered prompts until the student could point 
to the correct answer. In Step 9 she attempted to elicit a correct 
reading of the answer. She used the Free-Reading program for any words 
which offered difficulty. If the child still did not read the answer 
correctly, the tutor went to the following item. Step 1. The incorrect 
item was tried again on a subsequent run through the lesson. 

B. The Logical Comprehension program followed a format almost identical 

to that above, except that two statements preceded the question, and the 
answer had to combine information from both statements. ' 

C. The Free-Reading program was a simplified Sight-Reading program, 
used when the child knew all but a few of the words in the material to 
be read. He was asked to read a chapter or story and was interrupted 
only when an error occurred. The sentence in which it occurred then 
became the item. In Step 1 the child re-read the sentence and the 
tutor recorded the word(s) missed. In Step 2 she pointed to each in- 
correct word and asked the child to say it. She told him any word he 
could not say on this step, and he repeated the word. In Step 3 the 
student read the entire sentence and went on. Any ' "intences still 
containing errors in Step 3 were encountered again in the second run 
through the lesson, which would contain only the sentences with errors 
still outstanding. 



Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

The most complete research report on this project is that for the 
1965-66 school year. It includes results on a number of tests, and 
compares the following experimental treatments: 1) programmed tutoring, 

one 15-mlnute session per day; 2) programmed tutoring, two sessions per 
day; 3) directed tutoring, one session; 4) directed tutoring, two 
sessions. (Directed tutoring was a more traditional form of individual 
instruction; the tutors received supervision from reading specialists; 

Ginn and other materials were used.) 

There were 43 students in each experimental group; at the end of 
the year their reading achievement was compared with matched controls 
from the same classrooms but who had received no tutoring. Although 
subjective evaluations of observers were quite favorable regarding all four 
experimental treatments, only group (2) - programmed tutoring, two 

sessions per day - was found to be generally superior to its controls. 

The results pertaining to the efficacy of this treatment are sumnarized 
in Table 42. 
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Table 42 



GROUP MEAN SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
(TWO-SESSION PROGRAMMED TUTORING) AND CONTROL GROUP 



Test 


Group Mean 
Experimental 


Score 

Control 


Metropolitan Readiness (pretest) 


45.4 


45.5 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


58.3 


58.5 


Mauser Aural Sentence Comprehension 


44.3 


44.3 


Ginn Recall 


14.4 


13.1* 


Alphabet 


26.6 


24.5 


Ginn Pre-primer (A) 


29.9 


27.3* 


Ginn Primer (B) 


62.6 


54.2* 


Stanford Reading, Total 


78.2 


74.2 



* Significant, .01 

t 



It can be seen that the two groups were initially equal on the 
pretest, but that the experimental group was significantly superior on 
three of the seven posttests. (By contrast, the other three experimental 
groups were significantly superior to their control groups in only two 
of 21 comparisons.) The authors point out that the Ginn tests are more 
specifically related to the content of the tutoring than are the other 
measures, and that this may account for the differences having appeared 
on the Ginn tests. They also point out that the experimental-control 
difference. on the Ginn tests is actually greater than the means in 
Table suggest. This is because the Ginn tests are multiple-choice, 
so that a relatively large component in each mean score is attributable 
to guessing or chance. If this component is subtracted from both the 
experimental and mean control scores, the remaining figures represent 
the "non-guessing" component, or adjusted score. The adjusted ex- 
perimental scores are 20 percent larger than the adjusted control scores 
(73 percent among those in the first quartile of each group). 

When the Ginn subtests (vocabulary, comprehension, and word analysis) 
were considered separately, it was found that the superiority of the two- 
session group over its control group was maintained on each subtest at 
the .01 significance level. 



Programmed and directed tutoring were also compared; that is, the 
86 students receiving programmed tutoring (43 in the one-session group 
plus 43 in the two-session group) were compared with the 86 teceiving 
directed tutoring. Those receiving programmed tutoring were superior 
on all posttests. This difference was highly significant (.01) on four 
tests (Ginn Recall, Alphabet, Ginn Pre-primer, Ginn Primer) and v/as 
also significant (.05) on the Stanford Reading total. 

A 1966-67 evaluation further investigated the issue of, one two 
tutoring sessions per day. Comparison was made among three groups: one 
session, two-sessions, and control, with approximately 130 students in 
each group. For each group the mean scores on the Ginn Pre-primer, 

Primer, and First Reader tests were combined into a single group mean, 
and adjustment was made for guessing. The adjusted mean of the one- 
session group was 46 percent higher than that of the control group; 
the adjusted mean of the two-session group was 51 percent higher than 
that of the control group. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Project personnel have commented that tutors seem to gain personal 
satisfaction and increased self-confidence from the program, and "some- 
thing over 20 percent of them spoke of plans to go back to school for 
professional training as teachers." 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

Project personnel have recommended that the programs be adapted 
for use with the same basal reader series being used in the regular 
classroom instruction; they feel it is overly difficult for disadvantaged 
children to make simultaneous use of two different reader series. The pro- 
gram developers at Indiana University are currently adapting the program 
to other series in addition to Ginn. 



Budget (1966-67) 



1 

4 

78 



Head Supervisor 
Field Supervisors 
Tutors 



Secretary 



1 set/ tutor 



Materials 

Office Supplies 

Travel of Field Supervisors 



Full-time 
30 hrs/week 
(1/2 for 3 hrs/day; 
1/2 for 5-6 hrs) 
Full-time 

$20/set* 

$500 

$ 2,000 



$4 to $7 per year; a set lasts 3 to 5 years. Materials costs were 
1 percent or 2 percent of the personnel costs. 
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TEACHER EXPECTATION IN SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 



In t roduction 



Teachers of an elementary school were told that the results of a 
test administered in their classrooms indicated that certain children 
would show unusual Intellectual gains during the coming academic year. 
The children marked for rapid inq)rovement were-, in fact, chosen ran- 
domly without regard to their test scores. After the tests were ad- 
ministered, the teachers were given the names of those children 
predicted to show accelerated achievement. No additional instructions 
were given to the teachers. At the end of the experimental period the 
same test was given to the students. 

The students attended an elementary school in South San Francisco 
and they "came from a preponderantly lower-class community. Many of 
the children were from broken homes where their mothers worked and/or 
the family received welfare funds. 

"One sixth of the school's population of 650 consisted of 
Mexican children and the children of one Negro family were enrolled 
(Rosenthal, 1968)." Enrollment was fairly unstable (turnover for the 
school is 30 percent per year) since the fathers of this group moved 
around to get employment. 

The elementary grades from one to six were part of this program. 
Over 500 children were pretested, and 370 children were posttested. 

The first test was given in May, 1964 after which the teachers were 
told of the "bloomers". A mid-year test in January, 1965, and a post- 
test in May, 1965, were given. From the differences of the May, 

1964, and May, 1965, tests, gains attributed to the experimental 
variable were determined. 

A follow-up test in May, 1966, was given to determine if the 
children ca. ~ied any residual effects on achievement onto later years 
of schoolwork. 

The Flanagan (1960) Tests of General Ability (TOGA) were admini- 
stered at each test time. The results of these tests indicated a 
large, significant increase in IQ in the experimental children over 
the rest of the children in the class during the academic year. 

After 2 years, the increase in total IQ scores by all experi- 
mental children was not significantly greater than the Increase by 
all the control children. 
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Personnel 



A. Project Administrator. (Part-time; a professor of social psy- 
chology.) 

He a' crumed responsibility for the design and techniques used in 
the project as well as reduction of data and preparation of final 
report. 

B. Classroom Teachers. (20 full-time; certificated by the State of 
California with average teaching experience of 7.7 years •> 

The classroom teachers administered four series of the test. 

They did not actively participate in the experiment in any other 
ttannerv ' ■' 

C. Research Assistants. (Part-time.) 

Their only duty was to score all the tests. 



Ifethodology ! Gefteral 

The teachers were asked to* administer a series of tests to all 
the children in their classrooms, and they were told that the test 
used in the series was called the "Harvard Test of Inflected Acquisi- 
tion". This test, they were told, was designed to predict which chil- 
dren were ready to "spurt" or "bloom" academically in the coming year. 
The test was actually Flanagan's (1960) Test of General Ability (TOGA) 
and measured nonverbal intelligence of young children. The first test 
(pretest) occurred in May, 196A (see Diagram ). 

In September of the same year, just before the teachers were to 
meet their new classes, they were given a list of students' names who 
had supposedly performed on the pretest in the top 20 percent. In 
actuality, these children were selected randomly from the entire 
school population who had taken the pretest in May. The teachers were 
given no additional instructions nor asked to participate in the ex- 
periment in any manner. 

The same test was administered again in January, 1965, as a pre- 
liminary retest and again in May, 1965, as a posttest to indicate 
the degree of Increase or change in IQ during these periods. A 
follow-up test was given (without telling the teachers ahead of time) 
in May, 1966. This test again was TOGA, and was to be used to measure 
the difference in general ability during the second year of the ex- 
perimental group and control group children. 
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Diagram 22 



TESTING AND EXPERIMENTAL SCHEDULE FOR THE 
TEACHER EXPECTATION AND PUPILS' INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

DATE: May, 64 Sept., 64 Jan., 65 May, 65 May, 66 

MONTH: 0 4 8 12 24 



Pretest Experimental Preliminary Posttest & Follow-up 

Treatment Retest Experimental Test 

Started Treatment 

Stopped 

Methodology: Specific 

Each teacher was given a dittoed copy of the ostensible explanation 
of the research before the pretest (May, 1964). The explanation was 
(Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968, p.66): 

STUDY OF INFLECTED ACQUISITION 

(Harvard-National Science Foundation) 

All children show hills, plateaus, and valleys in 
their scholastic progress. e study being conducted at 
Harvard with the support of r.ie National Science Founda- 
tion is interested in those children who show an unusual 
forward spurt of academic progress. These spurts can 
and do occur at any level of academic and Intellectual 
functioning. When these spurts occur in children who 
have not been functioning too well academically, the 
result is familiarly referred to as "late blooming." 

As a part of our study we are further validating a 
test which predicts the likelihood that a child will 
show an inflection point or "spurt" within the near 
future. This test which will be administered in your 
school will allow us to predict which youngsters are 
most likely to show an academic spurt. The top 20 per- 
cent (approximately) of the scorers on this test will 
probably be found at various levels of academic function- 
ing. 



The development of the test for predicting inflections 
or "spurts" is not yet such that every one of the top 20 
percent will show the spurt or "blooming" effect. But the 
tip 20 percent of the children will show a more significant 
inflection or spurt in their learning within the next year 
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or less than will the remaining 80 percent of the childrei\, 

. Because of the experimental nature of the tests, 
basic principles of test construction do not permit us . 
to discuss the test or test scores either with the parents 
or the children themselves. 

Upon completion of this study, participating dis- 
tricts will be advised of the results. 

With these instructions, the teachers were told their children 
would be teste' in May, 1964. They were not told of the follow-up 
tests which were scheduled for May, 1966. 



Evaluation • 

A. Measures of Achievement 

The TOGA has sub tests which measure verbal ability ^d reasoning. 
Together the scores of these subtests comprise the total score which 
ls« expressed in IQ. The gains of the children in this experiment for 
grades one and two are given in Table 43. 

Table 43 

MEAN GAINS IN TOTAL IQ SCORES AFTER ONE YE4R ON TOGA FOR PUPILS 
IN THE TEACHER EXPECTATION AND PUPILS* INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

STUDY MAY 1964 THROUGH MAY 1965 



Grade 


Control 


Experimental Difference 


Significance 




N 


Gain 


N 


Gain, 




1 


48 


412.0 


7 


+27.4 +15.4 


.002 


2 


47 


+ 7.0 


12 


+16.5 + 9.5 


CM 

O 

• 


[Source : 


Table 


7-1, page 


75, 


in Rosenthal & Jacobsen 


(1968) ] 



Table 43 shows the Increases in IQ scores as measured by the 
Flanagan (1960) TOGA for grades one and two. Grades three, four, 
five and six were also tested, but the gains were not significant. 

Table 43 shows that the gains made by the first grade children 
were highly significant and for the second grade children, the gains 
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were significant* The results show that the lower grades benefited 
considerably from the positive attitude of their teachers, while in 
the upper grades, performance was not so afJected. 

Analysis (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968, p* 76-85) of the sub- 
tests shows other trends: a) classrooms at this school were divided 

into three tracks. Teachers selected students they felt were the 
fastest learners, and these were assigned to :he top track. The 
slowest learners were assigned to the bottom track. Gains were made 
in total IQ and reading IQ, and these gains were distributed evenly 
among the tracks. No si^'ifiChn‘t''gainS we^te verbal IQ hy any 

of the tracks. There was a tendency for the middle track, the more 
average children, to benefit more from being expected to grow intel- 
lectually, but the difference could have easily occurred by chance, 
b) In total IQ, the girls showed a slightly greater advantage (p<.04) 
than boys from having been expected to show an intellectual ’’spurt”; 
but this pattern was not present for both sub tests. Ttie sub tests 
were verbal IQ and reasoning IQ respectively. The boys showed greater 
improvement in verbal IQ over the girls (p<.06), while the girls 
showed greater improvement in reasonings IQ over the boys (p<.0002). 

In each case the group who showed greater gains scored higher in that 
area in pretest. Apparently each group profited more from teachers* 
attitude in the area of intellectual functioning in which they had 
already indicated an advantage, c) In general, the gain by the mi- 
nority children who looked more Mexican was not significantly greater 
than the rest of the minority children. Experimenters rated the 
”Mexican-ness” of the minority children's faces and correlated these 
ratings with the IQ gains by the minority children. The significant 
correlation was for Mexican boys on their gain in the reasoning IQ 
scores. -.This correlation was 75 percent (p<C.05). For reasoning IQ, 
those minority beys who looked more Mexican gained more from the 
favorable expectancies of teachers than did the other minority boys 
who looked less Mexican. Obviously, the teachers felt the Mexican 
looking boys were lower achievers and had more to gain by a change 
of teacher expectancies, d) During the subsequent follow-up year, 
the first and second grade children in the experimental group lost 
their advantage over the control group children. The experimental 
group children in the upper grades, however, showed an increasing 
advantage over the controls during the second year. Rosenthal and 
Jacobson (1968. p.l76) concluded that: 

The younger children who seemed easier to influence in order 
to maintain their behavior change. The older children, who 
were harder to influence initially, may have been better 
able to maintain their behavior change on their own once 
it had occurred. 



B. Other Evaluation Indices 



Gains in reading grades, as repoited in the children's report 
cards at the ends of the first and second semester during the experi- 
mental period, were used to measure the increased performance in the 
experimental and control groups. This comparison showed that the 
gains of the experimental group over the control group in reading 
grades was significant for grades one, two, and three and not sig- 
nificantly different for the other grades. This correlation supported 
the results found in the experiment. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

Of all the programs described in the report, this one is the 
most difficult to replicate exactly and frequently. Yet it has im- 
portant conclusions for all compensatory programs to note. The 
original investigators were well aware of the criticism which they 
might, and indeed did, encounter through using what some would call 
deceptive methods. Were, the program replicated too frequently, 
teachers in many areas wotild become suspicious and perhaps resentful 
of any researcher who suggested that certain pupils in their classes 
were due to "bloom" soon. The aim of the original project was not 
so much to raise the achievement of disadvantaged pupils but to 
demonstrate the influence of teacher attitudes and expectations on 
this achievement. 

Instead of using a straight replication of this program, dis- 
tricts might wish to acquaint teachers with its conclusions, and 
then to build into their own programs deliberate activities on the 
part of teachers yhich would indicate high expectations of the 
disadvantaged. A study might be made of the categories of teacher 
behavior which reflect teachers' expectations of their pupils, and 
its results used in planning new compensatory programs. 



Budget 

The treatment in this program was really the conventional 
classroom teaching. Thence the cost of the program over and above 
the normal expenses of the schools was limited to the costs of the 
research team and of the tests. Since the cost of evaluation is 
frequently omitted from program costing," we might say that the program 
cost nothing. This would be incorrect, however, since a research 
team and the tests are vital to the operation of the program in this 
case. The cost of employing such a team and of the tests (or similar 
ones) would vary with the locality and the size of group involved. 
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THE SPEECH AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 



Introduction 



In this program culturally disadvantaged pupils in seven ele- 
mentary schools who were exhibiting a lack of oral language ability 
received intensive assistance from trained^speech tfeh'erapists, up to 
3 hours a week; The therapists *t£ftght tfHfe chiidfeh in groups of six 
to eight for up to 15 weeks. 

The pupils were drawn from grades one and two, and vrere in 17 
classes in schools situated in poverty districts of Milwaukee desig- 
nated as a "target area" by the Social Development Commission of that 
city. The neighborhood is about 70% Negro and 15% Spanish-American, 
and is characterized by high population mobility and density. The 
families in it are large, often with either no father or a non-working 
father. The adults in the families do not communicate much verbally 
at home or else are seldom present. The children are not usually 
taken outside the neighborhood. Adults from the area are employed 
in occupations such as domestic servant, hospital aid, unskilled 
laborer (seasonal); a large percentage is on welfare. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools already employed speech therapists 
before this program whs inaugurated. They were assigned to the 
schools, and dealt with the conventional type of speech proble 
such as lisping and stuttering. This program was first implemented 
in February, 1966, although the evaluation described here covers only 
the 1966-67 school year. It offered through specially selected 
speech therapists a curriculum rich in verbal and auditory stimuli, 
with many opportunities for manipulative and play experiences, and 
a series of strucural units, all with the aim of teaching skills in 
verbal usage. Some 273 children were taught in the program in the 
1966-67 year. 

In the absence of more appropriate measures, the Ammons Quick 
Test of verbal-perceptual development was used to assess the benefits 
of the program. Significant gains over control groups were reported 
for the first experimental sample of 136 pupils. 



Personnel 

A, Project Supervisor, (Part-time; the Supervisor of Speech 
Therapy for Milwaukee Public Schools; M,A, and a state license in 
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special education; 20 years of experienct in special education as 
teacher and administrator.) 

The supervisor was responsible for the selection of schools, classes 
and personnel for the program, ^he also organized the inservice orienta- 
tion and training of the program staff, ordered supplies and wrote 
summary reports and budgets when these were needed. 

B. Project Speech Therapist. (Full-time; at least B.A. and a state 
license in speech therapy; chosen for knowledge of the effects of 
cultural deprivation, of child development, of speech and language 
development, and of educational and teaching procedures in the kinder- 
garten and primary school; an average of 7 years* experience.) 

The chief work of the project speech therapists was with the small 
groups of children with limited or reduced verbal ability or oral 
language delay. In addition, they were responsible for some aspects 
of speech and language evaluation during the program, for the pre- 
paration of materials and the planning of activities for speech and 
language stimulation, and the compilation of materials and the develop- 
ment of techniques which they found to be specially suitabl<=* for the 
program. 



Methodology : General 

The assumption was made in this program that many children in each 
of the classes chosen would need help of the kind being offered. Hence 
the decision was made to allocate pupils from these classes to exper- 
imental and control groups on a random basis. To eliminate the few in 
each class who would certainly have no need of the treatment, the 
project therapists chose the bottom 85 percent of a rank ordered class 
list for each class. The rank ordering was based on teacher recom- 
mendations regarding verbal ability, the results of a speech articulation 
test, and the therapists' own judgment. From the bottom 85 percent, 
pupils were randomly assigned to first and second experimental groups, 
and to first and second control groups. From any one classroom, sobie 
25 pupils might be in the program, roughly six in each group. The first 
experimental group received treatment mainly during the first semester, 
the second during the second. 

The stated objectives of the program were: 

1. To create in disadvantaged children, who are presenting 

a verbal language delay, skills in verbal usage which would 



enable them to function in competition with middle-class 
children of like age. 

2. To compile a "curriculum" guide of effective tech- 
niques developed and employed by the project therapists 
for use by itinerant therapists and regular classroom 
teachers . 

The experimental group from each classroom met one of the project 
speech therapists for 45 minutes per day Monday through Thursday, for 
15 weeks. During these periods the chief pupil activities were 
talking, listening and manipulating, in that order of importance. For 
instance, pupils would talk about who lived in their homes. Then they 
might listen to a record entitled "Robert and his family." The flannel 
boards might be used afterwards for the pupils to illustrate what they 
had said or heard. Thus talking by the pupils might occupy the group 
as much as 2 hours a week or perhaps 20 minutes for some individual 
pupils. Listening might occupy 1 hour, and manipulation rather less. 
The balance varied from group to group and from week to week. Of 
course, during these thera/y periods, pupils in the group were missing 
normal classroom activities. 

Specific examples of typical aspects of the program follow in the 
next section. 



Methodology; Specific Examples 

A. "Language Line" was a one-page newsletter designed to acquaint 
regular classroom teachers and parents with the program. Part of the 
first issue read: 

The child speaks the language of his environment. 

You have all heard phrases like the following: "he 

home," "I ain*t had no gp," "my mother, she," "all him 
stuff." 

This is indicative of the child’s informal language. 

For this purpose, it fulfills the needs of his inmiediate 
environment. Although adept in their informal language, 
many have not developed the formal language necessary to 
function adequately in a school setting. 

We can define language as the avenue by which we 
understand, interpret, and communicate both concrete and 
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abstract ideas. A child's ability in this area defines 
and determines who he is, what he is, and what he will 
become. Retardation in language can, and often does, 
lead to academic failure and social maladjustment. 

As you are probably aware, from your own experience, 
the following characteristics are often found in the dis- 
advantaged child: 

poor listening habits 

- poor coiQ>rehension of the spoken word 

- llmted vocabulary (difficulty in labeling and 
classifying) 

- Immature sentence structure, (speaks in phrases, 
misuse of pronouns, etc.) 

- weakness in abstract thinking 

- poor retention 

- high degree of dlstractabillty 

B. A unit on the development of oral-verbal language skills was pre- 
pared by the staff of the program. This passage is from the intro- 
duction: 



Language is acquired through the individual's senses 
by dally auditory and visual experiential and environ- 
mental stimulation. The child hears and imitates the 
sounds, words, intonations, sentence patterns, and all 
the subtleties of the language used by those around him. 
Both the experiences and language to which he is exposed 
contribute to the quality and quantity of his verbal 
performance. 

L^npuage Deficiencies of Disadvantaged Children 

All children learn the language of their environment. 
Disadvantaged children are no exception, for they have 
a well-structured Informal language. However, many have 
not developed the formal language used in the school 
setting. When they enter school, this formal language 
used by the teacher (and the larger segment of society) 
sounds almost foreign to them, and they become either 
acquiescent or tune-out much of the conversation. In 
this school setting, the following characteristics 
become evident: 
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Limited vocabulary 
Immature sentence structure 
Poor comprehension 
Difficulties in classification 
Inability to see relationships 
Inability to sequence 
Hi^ degree of distractability 

- Poor retention 

Poor listening habits 
Weak in abstract thinking 

- Little Imagination 

Many children may exhibit some of these characteristics. 
However, disadvantaged children tend to evidence them 
to a greater degree and to a greater extent. 

From the same unit: 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
influenced the thinking of the therapists and assisted 
them in developing a curriculum. The nine language 
abilities isolated and evaluated by the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities were reduced for project 
purposes into the following four categories. 



Decoding 


Memory 


Association 


Encoding 


Unders tending 
both auditory 
and visual 
stimuli. 


Retaining, 
reproducing, 
and recalling 
what has been 
heard or seen. 


Thinking, 
reasoning, 
problem — 
solving, 
and seeing 
relation- 
ships . 


Expressing 
oneself through 
motor and 
verbal 
modalities 



Activities related to the areas defined in the above 
table are listed on the following pages. Many of these 
activities will be familiar to the classroom teacher, but 
are included to illustrate how they may be used specifically 
to build and strengthen various language abilities. 



Each therapist used the Peabody Language Develop- 
ment Kit as an experimental device in two of her five 
classes in order to evaluate its effectiveness. It 
was found to be a very worthwhile supplementary tool. 
Its stimulating material can be used in a variety 
of ways to develop many facets of language. 

Basically, a unit approach was used in planning 
dally activities since it provided for an organized 
progression of related ideas. One example of such a 
unit is included. It Illustrates the many ways in 
which language development can be Incorporated into 
the classroom procedures. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



DECODING 

(Understanding Stimuli) 



Auditory 



1. Read stories aloud. Ask questions to check under- 
standing. 

2. Play "Simon Says," "Captain, May I?" and games 
requiring following directions. 

3. Have children listen to records and tapes for 
purposes of identification. 

4. Ask children to complete nursery rhymes or finger 
play begun bv teacher. 

5. Deliberately give children wrong answer to check 
if they are listening and understand. 

6. Begin a sentence and have children complete it. 

7. Ask riddles which require pupils to decode. 

8. Play game of "gossip." Whisper a word, phrase, or 
sentence to one child and have him pass it on. Last 
child repeats aloud. 
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DECODING 
(cont .-) 



Visual 



1. Have children label or identify objects or pictures. 

2. Have children find and cut pictures from magazines 
for specific purpose. 

3. Ask pupils to identify the action in pictures or the 
activity being pantomimed. 



4. 



Lead children to identify shapes, sizes, colors, 
etc., within their environment. 



5. Let children find hidden figures within a picture. 



MEMORY 



Auditory 



1. Have children memorize poems, finger plays, nursery 
rh 3 nnes, songs, etc. and recite them. 

2. Require children to repeat a series of numbers or 
words. Can be done in reverse order. 

3. Have children carry out a series of verbal commands. 

4. Read short stories that require the children to 
recall specific details. 

5. Ask children to retell a story that the teacher read 
or told. Flannel board figures may be utilized for 
visual assistance. 

6. Play word addition games such as "I went to grand- 
mother's house and took a 
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MEMORY 
(cont . ) 



Auditory ( cent . ) 



Each child names a new thing plus repeating previously 
mentioned items. 

7. Encourage children to recall previous days' activities. 

8. Use Language Master, one headset, and sentence cards. 
Present each child with a sentence which he must retain 
until the entire group has heard their sentences. Make 
a comparison between child's version o£ the sentence 
and the original sentence. Group can judge. 



Visual 



1. Present a series o£ objects o£ pictures: remove 

them and have children recall. 

2. Arrange a series o£ objects or pictures. Remove 
or mlx-*up and have children reproduce sequences. 

3. Show picture or puzzle and remove. Show said picture 
with parts missing. Ask children to name all missing 
parts. 

4. Have children observe one child. After child leaves 
the room, ask others to describe what he was wearing. 



ASSOCIATION 



1. Let children classify or categorize objects or 
pictures. For example, associate: person with 
clothing, room with furniture, store with item 
purchased, animal with habitat, clothes with 
season. - 

2. Play a speed-up game. Give children a limited 
amount of time to name all the things they can 
in a certain category. For example, "Name all 
the fruits you can think of." 

3. Play elimination game. Select a category. A 
child failing to name an item within the given 
category is eliminated. 

4. Set up problem situations and have children solve 
them. For example, "If you got lost, what would 
you do?" 

5. Present a series of words or group of pictures, and 
ask children to eliminate the one that does not 
belong. 

6. Ask questions involving absurdities such as "Would 

I find an elephant in the bathtub? Why or why not?" 

7. Have children supply a word which is opposite to 
the one presented by the teacher. 

8. Ask children how two or more things are alike or 
different. Initially accept concrete relation- 
ships, but gradually encourage more abstract 
responses. 

9. Present a word, phrase or situation which might elicit 
a picture in the children’s minds, such as "fire." 

Ask the questions, "What do you see? What do you smell? 
What do you feel? What do you hear?" 
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ENCODING 

(Expressing Oneself) 





Vocal 



1. Display a picture and have children describe specific 
objects. 

2. Build a story using flannel board sets, stand up 
pictures, or figures. Encourage children to use their 
Imagination to create the story. 

3. Have students describe objects or persons giving as 
many clues as possible: color, size, shape, function, 
etc. 

4. Ask children to make up riddles to describe something. 

5. Use Language Master and set of cards. (Verb: Action 

Words) . Show picture on card so that the sentence 
Is not visible. Ask one, or several. In group to 
create a sentence about the picture. Have group 
listen to card and compare children’s sentence with 
one on card. 

6. Let children create different ending for stories read 
to them. 

7. Discuss field trips and home and classroom experiences. 

8. Use See-quees and comic strips mounted on tag board 

to stress story sequence. 

9. Create a situation and have children role play using 
telephone or puppets. 

10. Have children keep a weekend diary. This can be a 
class project. (Keep a record of sentence growth - 
length and complexity) . 

11. Encourage children to learn and recite rhymes, songs, 
poems, and finger plays. 

12. Have children dramatize stories and rhymes. 

13. Stimulate general conversation. 
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ENCODING 
(cont .-) 



Motor 



1. Encourage children to pantomime stories, nursery rhymes, 
poems and situations. 

2. Ask children to reproduce rhythmic slapping patterns. 

3. Let children perform accompanying actions to finger 
plays and songs. 

4. Have children tape song and pantomime appropriate 
motions. 

5. After discussions, permit children to draw a picture 
for reinforcement. 

6. Show action pictures and have children supply appropriate 
motor responses. 

7. Ask children to act out description of various words 
such as "large," "short," "tired." 

8. Ask children, "How many ways can you cross the mat?" 

How many ways can you move the bell without using 
your hands?" 

9. Use Frostlg materials. 



D. "The City" was the topic used in the unit as a basis for 
language development activities. The unit has these general language 
objectives: 

1. To understand what one senses (hearing, seeing, 
smelling, testing, touching) 

2. To distinguish differences and similarities 
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3. 


To 


sequence 


4. 


To 


label 


5. 


To 


classify 


6. 


To 


express oneself 


7. 


To 


develop divergent thinking skills 


8. 


To 


associate 



E. The materials used as accessories for this unit were well-known 
elementary school Items, Including books, filmstrips, flannelgraphs 
records, pictures, puppets, dolls' houses, and the Language Master. 
The Peabody Language Development Kit, and the Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston Sounds and Patterns of Language were also used a good deal. 

F. The introductory section of another unit, on the self concept. 
Is quoted below: 



Objectives 

One of the main objectives of the language 
development program is to help a child express him- 
self. In order to do this, it is necessary to help 
him develop his own concept of himself. He needs to 
know who he is and how he fits Into his immediate 
environment. This environment includes his family, 
his peers, his teachers. 

PROCEDURES 



Introduction 

a) Have everyone say his name, including his last 
name. 

b) To the tune of "Where is Thunkin" sing "Where is 
Mary." The children sing, "Here I am." 

c) Teach each child to introduce himself. 

d) Hang name tags on the bulletin board and have the 
children choose their own name tag. 

e) Have the children draw pictures of themselves 

and print their own names. Do this at the beginning 
of the semester, for comparison. 
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f) Take a photograph of each child for bulletin 
board display and later send it home as a gift. 

g) Tape record each child’s voice. 

h) Use magnetic cards from sounds and patterns for 
introducing and recognizing names. 

MATERIALS 

1. Tape recorder 

2 . Camera 

3. Tagboard, paper, etc. 

4. Sounds and Patterns of Language 
Books : 

William, Andy, and Ramon 
Five Friends in School 
Living as Neighbors 
The Ugly Duckling 
Just One Me 

Your Face is a Picture 

Exploration of Basic Movements in Physical Education 

No Place for Jenny 

The Tlitch Next Door 

The Boy Who Wanted Duck Feet 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 

The evaluators of this program recognized that there are few tests 
available which are even remotely suitable for testing language im- 
provement in disadvantared children. Those which exist, such as the 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test , were developed with other purposes 
in mind than that of this program. The decision was made to use the 
Ammons Quick Test of verbal-perceptual intelligence, a short version 
of the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test. The evaluators state 
that: 



A combination of two forms of the same test was used 
at each observation to increase the validity and re- 
liability of the test results obtained. Forms 1 and 2 
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were administered in September at the start of the 
project to randomly sampled pupils in one experimental 
and one non-exp erimental group and Forms 1 and '3 were 
given at the middle observation 4 months later in 
January to the same pupils, plus the second treat- 
ment and non-treatment groups. Forms 2 and 3 were 
used at the final observation 4 months later in May 
with the entire evaluation sample. 

At the start of the program, the four groups were roughly matched 
on age and grade level, on IQ (based on the Pintner-Cunningham Intel- 
ligence Test which showed a mean of 84) , Jid on socio-economic back- 
ground. The evaluators do not indicate whether the first experimental 
and first control groups were matchable on the Ammons scores for 
September. 

On the January Ammons testing, the first experimental group, 
which had received treatment, performed significantly better (at the 
5 percent level) than did any of the other three groups which had not 
received treatment. A test practice effect was also observed for the 
first control group, which increased its mean significantly. 

On the May Ammons testing, the first experimental group main- 
tained its superiority over the other groups without having had further 
treatment beyond January. The second experimental group was not able 
to gain a mean score significantly better than the two control groups. 
The evaluators explain this result by saying that the first experimental 
group experienced gains of a cumulative nature, continuing to main- 
tain the gain made during the treatment period. Presumably this means 
that pupils in the first experimental group were able to consolidate 
their ground during the second 4-month period, whereas those in the 
second experimental group had not been able to do so. The means for 
the groups in January and May are given in Table 44. 

Besides the Ammons Quick Test, several other measures or ratings 
of oral language ability were used. First, classroom teachers’ rankings 
of the program pupils on four critical factors were compared at the 
beginning and end of the 15-week treatment period. No significant 
differences were detected. 

Therapists not connected with the program were asked to rate tape- 
recordings for randomly selected samples drawn from the experimental 
groups before and after treatment. The tape-recordings were each three 
minutes long, and were rated on seven characteristics. The ratings 



Table 44 



MEAN oCORES ON THE AMMONS QUICK TEST FOR FOUR SAMPLES 
IN THE SPEECH AND LANGUAGE PROGRAM, JANUARY AND MAT 1967 



Group 


January 


May 




First experimental group 


34.7 


35.4 




Second experimental group 


30.4 


33.7 




First control group 


32.6 


32.7 




Second control group 


31.0 


31.9 





[Source: Tables 5 and 6, pp. 19 and 20, Milwaukee Public Schools (1967)] 



showed highly significant lnq>fovenient (at the 1 percent level) for both 
eiq>erlniental sub-saoq>les . No ratings were made of sub~saiq[>les drawn 
froj; the control groups. 

Both the regular classroom teachers and the project therapists 
rated pupils In the e:q>erinental groups before and after treatment 
using seven characteristics related to participation and language. The 
classroom teachers did not think that the first experimental group had 
Improved significantly in their classroom participation and language 
behavior, but the therapists' ratings on all seven characteristics 
showed significant Improvement (at the 1 percent level) for the first 
experimental group In their therapy group participation and language 
behavior. For the second experimental group (which did not score so 
well as the first on the Ammons Quick Test), the teachers agreed with 
the therapists that there was significant Improvement In four of the 
seven characteristics, but still did not agree on the remaining three. 
The evaluators speculate that these results were caused by the teachers 
becoming more sensitive In observing changes. 

On Individual ratings of pupils, the teachers and therapists 
showed a good degree of agreement. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Apart from attendance records, which were kept by the project 
therapists, administrator and teacher reactions to the program as a 
whole were obtained. These were generally favorable. 
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C. Modifications and Suggestions 

The program has been repeated, but with one important change. 
Instead of randomly selecting pupils to suit the experimental design 
used, the program personnel assigned pupils for treatment solely on 
the basis of need. 



Budget 



The program budget to serve 273 pupils amounted to $39,000, not 
counting donated time, overhead costs, or the costs of accommodation, 
which was available in the schools already. Equipment accounted for 
only $800, but items originally costing over $16,000 were used too, 
these being in stock from earlier projects. We might say that the 
cost per pupil to replicate this program would probably be not less 
than $200 per year. 



Quoted Sources 

Milwaukee Public Schools. Program for -developing speech and language 

skills in the educationally deprived child through the utiliza^tion 
of the specialized training of speech therapi'rffcs . Milwaukee • 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 1967. 

Milwaukee Public Schools. Suggested activities and unit study in 

developing* oral-verbal language skills . Milwaukee: Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 1967. 



For More Information 



Mrs. June Per, y 
5225 N. Vliet Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS CENTER PROJECT 
IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Introduction 



Remedial reading services were provided to educationally dis- 
advantaged children during 1966—67 at six Communication Skills Centers 
(CSC), three serving elementary and junior high school students, and 
three serving high school students. In addition, one special reading 
development center and 14 supplementary CSC classrooms were established. 
Students attended remedial reading classes on a weekly schedule during 
the regular school year, and intensive daily classes during the summer. 

There were 2,845 children enrolled in grades 2 throu^ 12, composed 
of 80-85 percent Negro, 10-15 percent Caucasian, and 1 percent or less 
Spanish-speaking. Pupils were selected to attend the CSC on the basis 
of referrals obtained fr<mmHseacher or principals at project feeder 
schools. 

Pupils enrolled in the CSC classes were given standardized reading 
achievement tests at the beginning and end of the treatment periods. 

The tests measured word waning and paragraph meaning for grades 3 
i through 9 reading coin)rehension for grades 10, 11, and 12. Means 
of gains in reading achievement made by CSC pupils were substantial for 
grades 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12. Other grades showed slight improvement 
■ in their reading scores over the treatment periods. 



Personnel 



A. Project Director/Consultant. (Part-time; administrator of programs 
for city public school district.) 

Responsible for project design and administration and for preparation 
of classroom instructional techniques and materials. 

B. Staff at eabh of six regular centers. Each is full-time except 
as noted. 

1 junior administrative assistant 
6 remedial reading teachers 
1 reading diagnostician 
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1 psychologist (half-time) 
1 social therapist 
1 clerk-typist 
1 lay aide 



Methodology; General 

Six regular Communication Skills Centers were operated during 
the 1966—67 school year. In addition to these centers, supplementary 
CSC classrooms were held in 14 schools, and a special reading develop- 
ment center was operated. 

The six regular centers served 2,053 pupils from 60 public schools 
and 362 pupils from 26 non— public schools. Supplementary classrooms 
served another 430 pupils. 

In each of three regions, an elementary center served elementary 
and some junior high school' pupils, knd a high school center served 
other junior, and all senior high school pupils. The three elementary 
centers were housed In specially outfitted transportable trailers on the 
school grounds of three elementary schools, one In each district. The 
high school center In one region was housed in classrooms at two high 
schools. In a second region, the high school center was operated in 
transportable trailers, and in the third region. In classrooms located 
in a high school. 

Elementary and junior high school pupils were transported to and 
from the centers in buses specially provided by the project . Senior 
high pupils walked to the high school at which their center was located. 

During the regular school year pupils served at the elementary 
centers attended two 60-minute., classes per week. Pupils enrolled at the 
high school centers attended four^457minute sessions per week. During 
the summer session most pupils attended one 60-minute class per day, 

5- days per week. 

Remedial reading therapy at the CSC centers began with diagnoses 
of the pupils* reading deficiencies. Following this, pupils were placed 
in small classes (six to ten pupils per class) for instruction. Using 
a variety of specialized remedial reading materials and equipment, CSC 
teachers strove to individualize instruction to meet each pupil's needs. 
Children whose reading disabilities appeared to be related to underlying 
problems of personal or social maladjustment were referred to the social 
therapist or to the psychologist for further diagnosis and counseling. 
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During the school year 1966~67, supplementary CSC classroom 
units began providing remedial reading services at 11 elementary schools 
and at three junior high schools. Each of these units was staffed by 
one teacher served only pupils attending the school where It was 
located. 

The CSC Reading Development Center became operational in February 
1967. This center, housed in the Stevenson Building, consisted of a 
diagnostic reading clinic, a methods and materials development laboratory, 
and classroom facilities for small group (two or three pupils) instruction. 
The staff of the Reading Development Center included a full-time reading 
diagnostician and one full-time reading consultant. The psychologists 
and social therapists from the regular CSC centers assisted in the 
diagnostic clinic on a part-time basis. The function of the diagnostic 
reading clinic was to carry out thorough diagnoses of the reading dis- 
abilities of a limited number of pupils referred from selected schools, 
and to report findings and recommendations for treatment to the schools. 
The functions of the methods and materials laboratory were to develop 
and evaluate new materials and methods for use throughout the CSC 
program, to serve as a resource center for CSC personnel, and to plan 
unH conduct inservlce education workshops for CSC personnel. The small 
group instruction program provided opportunities for inservlce training 
for new CSC teachers and for testing new materials and methods. 

Counseling sessions were provided by the social therapist" or the 
psychologist for those students whose reading dlaabllltles were 
determined to be related to underlying problems of personal or social 
maladjustment. During the regular school year, approximately 300 
CSC pupils attended one or more individual counseling sessions at the 
centers. 



Methodology: Specific 

A. Weekly Schedule for Workshop Participants 

Weekly schedules were dittoed and passed to personnel at each 
center. This schedule was comprised of dally activities and assign- 
ments of personnel as participants in the program. A typical 
schedule is presented in Table 45. 




Table 45 



A TYPICAL WEEKLY SCHEDULE IN THE 
tX)MMUNICATION SKILLS CENTER, DETROIT 



Day & Time 


Schedule for Workshop Participants 
Activity 


Parties Responsible 


Second Week 

Nonday 
8:30 - 9:00 
9:00 - 12:30 
12:30 - 1:30 


Staff Consultation 
Classroom Participation 
Consultant Conference 


Consultant 

Consultant 


Tuesday 
8:30 - 9:00 
9:00 - 12:30 
12:30 - 1:30 


Staff Consultation 
Classroom Participation 
Conference 


Consultant 
Soc. Therapist 


Wednesday 
8:30 - 9:00 
9:00 - 12:00 
12:00 - 1:30 


Staff Consultation 
Classroom Participation 
Materials Demonstration 


Consultant 

Consultant 


Thursday 
8:30 - 9:00 
9:00 - 12:30 
12:30 - 1:30 


Staff Consultation 
Classroom Participation 
Conference 


Consultant 

Psychologist 


Friday 
8:30 - 9:00 

9:00 - 12:30 
12:00 - 1:30 


Staff Consultation 
Classroom Participation 
Conference 


Consultant 

Diagnostician 



B. Individual Instructional Diagnosis 

Individual Instructional diagnosis for each pupil was performed. 

A form was devised which provided for the collection of the pupil's 
biographical data, test scores administered, current Instruction being 
given, recommendations by the social therapist, reading diagnostician. 
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C. Student Report 

A form entitled "Student Report" was designed to provide the CSC 
instructors an evaluation of the progress of each pupil at periodic 
intervals. The form included items to be checked where difficulties 
were diagnosed. These items wereJ 

Word Recognition 

1. Letter recognition 

2. Basic sight words 

3. Reversals 

4. Phonic analysis 

Single consonants ^ 

Consonant blends 
Dia graphs 
Long vowels 

Short vowels ■*' ' 

Vowel combinations 

5. Structural analysis 

Compound words 
Root words 

Prefixes - suffixes '•* 

Contractions 

Syllabication 

Accent 

6. Context clues 
Social-Psychological Adjustment 
Attitudes toward: (good, fair, or poor) 

1. Self 

2. Learning to read 

3. School 

4. Home 

5. Peers 

6. Other - specify 
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Comp rehens ion 

1 . Word-sentence meaning 

2 . Main idea 

3. Details 

4. Sequence 

5. Inferences 

6. Following directions 

7. Reference skills 

Communication Skills 

1. Oral expressions 

2. Written expressions 

3. Listening skills 

Physical Factors 

Vision Hearing Speech 

(X - if defective; C - under correction) 

Referred to: 

Psychologist 
Social Therapist 
Reading Diagnostician 

After checking the areas of difficulty for each pupil, comments 
and statement of progress were made by the evaluator. 

D. Student Referral 

A student referral form was completed for each pupil to be con- 
sidered for CSC treatment. This form was used as the initial basis for 
planning remedial instruction for each pupil. The form contained: 
biographical data; scholastic aptitude and achievement test scores 
health survey on vision and hearing; attendance record; disciplinary 
contacts, if any; referrals from speech therapists, psychological 
clinics, school social workers, or other agencies; and family data. 



Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

The evaluators reported that (Rankin, 1968): 

The measurement of gains in reading achievement made 
by pupils attending CSC classes was based on the results 
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of pretests and post tests. All CSC pupils were 
pretested at the time of their enrollment at a project 
center. Posttests were administered at the end of 
the first semester and at the end of the second semester 
of the school year 1966-67. Third grade pupils were pre- 
tested and posttested on the California Reading Test, 

Upper Primary level; pupils in grades four to six, on 
the Stanford Reading Test, Intermediate I level; junior 
high school pupils, on the Stanford Reading Test, Inter- 
mediate II level; and senior high school pupils on the 
Stanford Reading Test, Intermediate II or Advanced 
levels , 

The analysis of reading achievement gains pre- 
sented below is based on test results for pupils who 
attended classes at the regular CSC Centers during the 
regular school year, 1966-67. 

For comparison purposes, norms of the former reading progress of 
the pupils in the program“were established by taking the pretest 
score for each grade and assuming that the difference between this 
score and a value of 1,0. for the same pupils when they were starting 
first grade, divided by the number of years of schooling, gives 
the average rate of gain. Thus, a fourth-grade pupil starting the 
year and scoring 3,0 on pretest, was assumed to have gained 2.0 years 
of reading age in 3.0 years of schooling, an average gain of' about 
7 reading months per year. 

In Table 46, average gains in months per yCrar AYfe” shown for 
grades four through six, and for the junior and senior high school' 
groups, before and during the program. 

These results showed considerable benefits for the upper grades, 
although not tests of significance were quoted. 
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Table 46 



AVFRAGE GAINS FOR GRADES 4-6, 7-8, 

AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BEFORE AND DURING 
TH^ COMMUNICATION SKILLS CENTER PROGRAM, ; 1966-67 





Average Gains 
N Before 


In Months per Year 
During 




Grades 4-6 


185 






Word Meaning 


6 


4 




Paragraph Meaning 


5 


9 




Grades 7-8 


42 






Word Ifeaning 


7 


11 




Paragraph Meaning 


♦ 7 


12 




Senior Hl^ School 


113 






Paragraph Meaning 


5 


15 

i 





[Based on tables In Rankin (1968)] 



B. Other Evaluation Indices 

1. An analysis of the relationship between reading achievement gains 
and scholastic aptitude levels was done In order to determine the 
effectiveness of CSC treatment for pupils at different aptitude levels. 
To facilitate this analysis, the 1,404 CSC pupils for whom data were 
available we|re stratified by scholastic aptitude according to their 
most recent scores on one of the standardized tests of scholastic 
aptitude administered to all Detroit school children on a regular 
basis. The distribution of these CSC pupils on a’ stanlne places 
43 pupils below average (stanlne 1-3) , 56 pupils at; average (stanlne 
4-6), one pupil above average (stanlne 7), and no pupils at higher 
stanlnes (8 and 9) . This distribution of scores In the range of 
stanlnes 1 through 6 Indicates that the CSC pupils are markedly below 
the norms . 

The data collected during the CSC program were organized In 
categories of "Very Low" for pupils whose aptitude test scores fell 
In stanlnes 1 and 2, "Low" for pupils whose aptitude test scores fell 
In stanlne 3, and "Normal" for pupils whose aptitude test scores fell 
In stanlne 4, 5, or 6. 
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The evidence revealed that (Rankin, 1968): 

Among elementary school pupils enrolled in CSC classes 
for one semester, the pupils in the "Very Low" aptitude 
group showed greater rates of gain in reading achievement 
than did those in the "Low" and "Normal" aptitude groups. 

In the case of elementary pupils enrolled in CSC classes 
for two semesters, rates of gain in reading achievement 
were correlated with aptitude levels. The "Very Low" 
aptitude pupils made no gain in vocabulary achievement 
and less than expected gains in comprehension achievement. 
Both "Low" and "Normal" aptitude pupils showed lower 
rates of gain in vocabulary achievement than would be 
expected on the basis of their pretest scores, but greater 
rates of gain in comprehension than would be expected. 

Junior high pupils' rates of gain in reading achieve- 
ment were roughly correlated with their aptitude levels. 

In vocabulary achievement the "Very Low" aptitude pupils 
showed only slightly greater rates of gain than would be 
expected on the basis of their pretest scores, while both 
"Low" and "Normal" aptitude pupils showed definitely greater 
rates of gain than would be expected. With respect to 
comprehension achievement, pupils at all three aptitude 
levels attained greater rates of gain than would be expected 
of normal-achieving pupils. 

Among senior high pupils, those in the "Normal" 
aptitude groups made considerably greater rates of gain 
in reading achievement than did those in either the 
"Very Low!' or "Low" aptitude groups. However, pupils at 
all three aptitude levels showed greater rates of gain 
than would be expected of normal-achieving pupils. 

The findings appear to indicate that, in general, 
at all school levels, pupils of "Low" and "Very Low" 
scholastic aptitude make sufficient gains in reading 
achievement to justify their selection for CSC treat- 
ment. The available evidence does give reason to 
question the value of two semesters' continuous treatment 
for elementary school pupils having very low or low 
aptitudes. However, in view of the smallness of the 
number of these pupils, further investigation is needed 
before any firm conclusion can be drawn. 
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2. The change In pupils' attitudes, behaviors, and achievements 
In their regular school classrooms due to the CSC participation was 
determined by the administration of a questionnaire to the regular 
classroom teachers. The overall conclusion was that. In the opinions 
of their regular classroom teachers, the majority of 144 randomly 
selected CSC pupils showed noticeable signs of Improvements In attitudes 
and behavior In their regular school classrooms. 



C. Modifications and Suggestions 

1. More attention should be placed on remedial Instruction for those 
elementary pupils who are behind the averages of their otm culturally 
disadvantaged group. Although this program treated pupils who were 
deficient In their reading skills, even among these pupils there 
were children who needed remedial reading Instruction more Intensive 
than that given the rest of the group. In future CSC programs, the 
Increase In special remedial Instruction over that given In the 
1966-67 CSC program would bring up the lowest performers to a level 
such that the achievement of the entire disadvantaged group would 
average above that for noimally achieving pupils. 

2.. In questionnaires to regular classroom teachers of CSC pupils, 
expression was repeatedly voiced that closer communication between 
CSC personnel and feeder school teachers should occur. The most 
Important aspect of this communication would be the feedback to the 
classroom teachers concerning pupils* reading deficiencies and the 
Integration of special kinds of remedial reading help Into the regular 
school classroom activities. 



Budget 



1 Project Director/Consultant 

6 Junior Administrative Assistants 

36 Remedial Reading Teachers 

6 Reading Diagnosticians 

6 Psychologists 

6 Social Therapists 

6 Clerk-typist 

6 Lay aide 



Half-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Half-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 



..^Materials , (Description and 'costs xinavallable.) 
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Per pupil costs for the entire project in the 1966-67 school year 
covering 60 public schools and 26 non— public schools is estimated at 
$264 per pupil. This estimate is based on budget proposal costs and 
not on final actual costs which were not available at this time. 



Quoted Sources 

Rankin, P. T. , Jr. Evaluation of the Communications Skills Center 

Project . Detroit: Detroit Public Schools, Research and Develop- 

ment Department, January 1968. 



For More Information 



Dr. Dominic Thomas 
Detroit Public Schools 
School Center Building 
5057 Woodward 
Detroit , Michigan 48202 



JUNIOR HIGH SUMMER INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK CITY 



Introduction 

Students who had failed specific school subjects or who were 
retarded in reading took summer courses in the appropriate subjects. 
Instruction in a course was 90 minutes per day, 5 days per week, 
for 5 1/2 weeks. Small classes, educational aides, guidance coun- 
selors , and other special services %#ere provided. 

The students had just coiq>leted the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
grade, and were from Intermediate and junior high schools, public 
and nonpublic. They were recommended to the Institutes by their 
home schools on the basis of their need for remediation or repetition. 
All %fere drawn from poverty areas of New York City, such as Harlem 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant. Many were Negro or Puerto Rican. 

Sumer junior high schools staffed by regular school personnel 
have existed in New York City since 1960. In 1967 , 11 of the 22 
summer schools received federal support, including extra services 
such as teacher aides and guidance counselors (see Fox, 1967). 

These eleven schools were called Sumer Institutes, and the descrip- 
tion refers only to them. 

Achievement in reading and mathematics classes was measured by 
the Metropolitan Achievement battery, in six of the schools (called 
thp evaluation sanqple). The mean gains of the pupils were .3 year 
in reading and .5 year in mathematics, over a 5-week Instructional 
period. 



Personnel 



A. Project Coordinator. (A licensed school principal during the 
regular school year.) 

He administered the 11 project schools as well as the other 11 
sumer schools and the special Creative Arts Academy. He was re- 
sponsible for setting up the schools, including reglstratlcm pro- 
cedures, and for coordinating the activities of the total program. 

He prepared a report which included reconmendatioiis for future 
programs (Fox, 1967). 



B. Supervisors • 



They administered and supervised the instructional program, 
including the educational aides. 

C. Principals, (One per school; those in the evaluation sample 
were all licensed and experienced as principals. The summer school 
was not necessarily the same school as the home school of each. ) 

Each principal administered the program in one school with the 
full-time assistance of a licensed assistant principal. 

D. Teachers. (In the sanq>le schools, 83 percent were licensed in 
their teaching area and had classroom experience.) 

E. Educational Aides (244 in 11 schools, or approximately one per 
teacher. Eligibility requirements stated that "only those recent 
high school graduates who reside in highly impacted poverty areas, 
and who are in financial need to continue their education are eli- 
gible. ..." Recommended by their high school counselors and others, 
many wished to go into teaching of social work. Forty percent of 
the aides were male, 60 percent, female. About 60 percent were 
Negro.) 

They worked in a school near their residence and assisted the 
teachers with clerical work and by working with individual stu- 
dents • 

F. Guidance Counselors. (11; licensed as counselors.) 

G. Librarians. (11 in the six schools of the evaluation sample.) 

H. Reading Consultants. (One in each of the six sample schools.) 



Methodology ; General 

In all 11 institutes, students were given the opportunity to 
make up failure in credit subjects: English, mathematics, foreign 

languages, science, social studies. There were also non— credit 
classes in reading. In addition, some of the institutes offered 
credit classes in industrial arts, typing, and music and noncredit 
classes in English as a second language. 
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The school day consisted of three consecutive 90-minute periods. 
Teachers worked all three periods and pupils were each registered 
for one or two of these' periods , i.e., they were each registers for 
one or two courses. There were about 20 students per class. The 
educational aides worked a 5 1/2 hour day at $2 per hour. The library 
was open during the school day to provide students a quiet place to 
study as well as a source of materials. 

In the reading program, students were grouped without regard 
for age or nominal grade level. Those reading below grade level 3.5 
were placed in the Basic Reading Program, which emphasized skills 
and mechanics of reading. The Intensive Reading Program was for 
students reading between grade levels 3.6 and 5.5. In both of these 
programs the curriculum was highly structured, with detailed direc- 
tives spelled out for every part of the 90-minute period. Each 
teacher received a teaching manual from the reading coordinator. 

A series of materials developed by the staff of the Junior 
High School Reading Project of New York City (see quoted sources) 
were used as the basis for these programs; in 1968 there was also a 
specially prepared Readxng Handbook 1968). 

In the mathematics classes, students were grouped by the grade . 
level in which they had just failed math. The curriculum was con- 
sidered as repetition rather than as remediation: the failed 

courses were retaught. In the summer program for the sixth grade, 
the first half of the regular year's course was taught including 
the fundamentals; in the seventh and eighth grades, the stress was 
on the second half-year, which contained more enrichment items. 

The courses were structured according to handbooks prepared 
for the regular year's course in the Curriculum Bulletin series of 
the Board of Education of the City of New York (see quoted sources) . 

As compared to the reading classes, the observed math classes 
were generally rated as not linked to student experience, and as 
teacher-dominated, with fewer children volunteering discussion and 
with discipline maintained by teacher authority. (The evaluators 
do not speculate as to what degree these differences may be inherent 
in the subject matter, in the Interaction between subject matter and 
slow learners ^ or in the heterogeneous grouping of the math classes, 
which 65 percent of the math teachers felt to be an unsatisfactory 
gr ouping arrangement.) 

It may be noted that in the 5 1/2 weeks program there was time 
for about 4 weeks of intensive Instruction in the evaluated class- 
rooms, since 3 days were taken up with pretesting in week 1, and 
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three with post-testing in the final week. The 4 weeks* instruction 
of 90-minute periods was considered equivalent to about 8 weeks or 2 
months of instruction during the regular school year. 

The budget for materials was limited, in favor of spending 
money for staff. Consequently, principals were advised to bring 
materials from their home schools. 

A separate feature of the project was the establishment in 
one school of a summer Creative Arts Academy. This was for students 
from deprived areas who were achieving satisfactorily in school and 
who displayed potential in some field of the arts. The Acaden^ was 
staffed by visiting artists and performers as well as regular school 
personnel. 



Methodology: Specific Examples 

A. Diagnosis 

A careful diagnosis should be made of each child's reading 
problems. This may be done by means of: 

An analysis of the results of the Metropolitan Reading 
Test 

A Phonics Survey 
An informal reading test 

Although the Metropolitan Reading Test was not designed as a 
diagnostic test, by checking each pupil's errors against the item 
analysis the teacher can analyze the pupil's strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Graph paper may be used to chart the errors made by a class. 
From this chart the teacher can select those skills which should be 
emphasized. Groups can also be formed according to the needs of 
the children. 

The informal textbook test may be given to: 

a) decide the pupil's instructional level 

b) place new pupils 

c) further diagnose reading problems such as word-attack 
skills and comprehension 



B. Basic Reading Program 



If the class consists of non-readers, teach a skill lesson 
(or experience chart) and a phonics lesson each session. 

If the pupils are not complete non-readers and are reading on 
approximately a third grade level, modify the program by teaching 
the word, meaning comprehension skills listed below. Teach the 
phonics as needed. (Use phonics diagnostic chart.) Have another 
reading activity each session using other reading materials. 

Lesson // Skill 



Phonics 
3 , 9 , 15 
21 , 27 , 33 
45 , 51 , 57 
63 
69 

103 , 109 

127 

133 

139 

145 

151 

187 

193 

199 

Comp rehens ion 



Initial consonants 
Final consonants 
Double consonant blends 
Long vowels 
Short vowels 
Triple consonant blends 
Vowel diagraphs 

Specific consonant combinations 
Irregular consonant digraphs 
Silent consonants 
Inflectional endings 
Irregular consonant combinations 
Irregular vowel 
Diphthongs 
and word meaning 



7 Main idea of a sentence 



13 




Understanding sentences - phrases- 
when, where 


19 




Understanding sentences ~ phrases - 
how, why 


31 




Understanding whole sentences 


34 




Multiple meanings of familiar words 


46 




Exact meaning of a word 


49 




Main idea of a paragraph - title 


55 




Main idea of a paragraph - first and 
last sentence 


58 , 


64 


Skimming 


67 




General significance of a paragraph 


70 , 


76 


Following directions 


87 




Word meaning - synonym and definition 
clues 


91 , 


104 


Predict outcomes 
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Lesson // 



Skill 



93 

no 



105, 111, 117 
121 

129, 135, 141 



147 

153 

159 



Word meaning - anticipation of meaning 

Inferences 

Main idea 

Meaning of words - details 
Understanding sentences with clauses 
Cue words Introducing details 
Sequence of events 
Details that illustrate main idea 



The workbooks may be used as application material* Pupils, 
however, are not to write in the workbooks but are to use notebooks. 
Other application materials should be added* 

C. Intensive Reading Program: Comprehension and Structural Analysis 



One comprehension or structural analysis skill should be 
taught each day for a period of about 30 minutes. Lesson plans for 
each skill may be found on the corresponding pages of the IRP 
Manual. 

Applications - The IRP workbooks may be used if the pupils 
have not already used them. The pages correspond to the nunibers 
of the lesson plans. Programmed Reading by Jerold Classman may be 
£ilso used as an IRP application* A set of 35 has been provided for 
each school. Be certain that the pupils understand the format be- 
fore working in Programmed Reading. These skills may also be re- 
inforced in other reading selections. 



Skills 



Comp rehens ion 



Unit // 



Skill 



1 

3 

6 

10 

12 

15 

17 

19 

25 

23 

34 



Word meaning - contextual clues - synonyms 
Word meaning - contextual clues - definitions 
Word meaning - contextual clues - antonyms 
Following simple directions 
Following a longer list of directions 
Word meaning - experience and summary clues 
Main idea of a sentence 

Main idea and details of a sentence - when, where 
Main idea and details of a sentence - how, why 
Context clues — multiple meanings 
Main idea of a paragraph - title 
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Unit // 

42 

44 

50 

52 

57 

61 

65 

67 

74 

75 



Unit 



32 

40 

48 

56 

58 



Comprehension 

Main Idea of a paragraph - first and last sentence 
Main Idea of a paragraph - at beginning and repeated 
at end 

Main Idea of a paragraph - In the body 

Main Idea of a paragraph - part of a sentence 

Main Idea of a paragraph - Inferred meaning 

Sequence of Ideas 

Figurative language 

Skimming 

Organization and classification 
How to study 



Structural Analysis 
Skill 



Root words and endings 
Compound words 
Prefixes 
Suffixes 

Prefixes and suffixes 



Phonics 



Phonics should be taught as needed for approximately 10-15 
minutes • 



13 


Hard and soft c 






16 


Long vowels 






18 


Long vowels - a, 1 






20 


Long vowels - o, u 






22 


Lo:.g vowels - 2 vowels 


together 


24 


Short vowels - a 






26 


Short vowels - e 






28 


Short vowels - 1, y 






30 


Short vowels - o, u 






33 


Consonant blends - ac. 


sk. 


si, sm 


35 


Consonant blends - sn. 


ap. 


St, sw 


37 


Consonant blends - br. 


cr. 


dr 


39 


Consonant blends - fr. 




pr, tr 


43 


Consonant blends - gl» 


Pl, 


si 


45 


Consonant blends - sc. 


sq. 


sp 


47 


Consonant blends - spl 


, str 
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Phonics 



Unit iff 



49 

51 

53 

55 



Digraphs - ch 
Digraphs sfh, th 
...Digraphs - ph, wh 
Digraphs - th 



Directed Reading Activity 



Each Directed Reading Activity may be used as an additional 
reinforcement for specific skills. 



Do not permit the pupils to write in the IRP workbooks. Their 
work should be done in notebooks. 

Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

The evaluation by Fox and Weinberg (1967) was based upon those 
students in the six sample institutes for whom both pretest and post 
test data were available from alternate forms of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. 

In reading, the mean gain for 479 pupils was .3 year, from 5.1 
to 5.4, over an instructional period of 5 weeks. The expected gain 
during 5 weeks of the regular school year for disadvantaged pupils 
would be less than .1 year, but instruction would not be as inten- 
sive. 



5 

14 

21 

31 

38 

46 

.54 

-59 

63 

68 

72 

76 



Green Cheese - synonym and definition clues 

The Boy Who Would Not Give Up - antonym clues 

Loaf of Bread - experience clue 

The Best Man Won - multiple meanings 

A Story Inside a Story - root words, endings s ed, ing 

Daylight Saving Time - compound words 

The -Old Man's Treasure - prefixes 

The Necklace - prefixes and suffixes 

Snakes ^ main idea sentence 

Tales of Robin Hood - figures of speech 

Cask of Wine - predicting outcome 

Flight of the Bell X-4 - use of context clues to find 



word meaning 
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In mathematics, the mean gain for 339 pupils was .5 year, 
from 5.7 to 6.2, over the same instructional period with the same 
expected gain. 

The distribution of these gains is reflected in Tables 47 and 48. 

Table 47 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN (N 479) BY GRADE LEVEL 
IN READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SUMMER INSTITUTES PROGRAM 



Grade Level 


Pretest % 


Posttest % 


10.0 + 


1 


2 


9.0 - 9.9 


4 


3 


8.0 - 8.9 


5 


8 


7.0 - 7.9 


8 


12 


6.0 - 6.9 


15 


13 


5.0 - 5.9 


20 


25 


4.0 - 4.9 


25 


20 


3.0 - 3.9 


22 


17 



[Adapted from data contained in Fox (1967)] 



The figures given in Fox and Weinberg’s report indicate that 
some of the changes may have been artif actual. In particular, 
"losses” recorded for the more able students in reading may well be 
the result of inaccurate measurement of this group by the Interme- 
diate form of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. The fact that 
different reading programs were used at different levels may have 
influenced the pattern of scores too. Fox and Weinberg came to the 
conclusion that the gains made were indeed of both statistical and 
educational significance, although no level of confidence is actually 
stated. 



Table 48 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN (N 339) BY GRADE LEVEL 
IN MATHEMATICS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SUMMER INSTITUTES PROGRAM 



Grade 


Level 


Pretest % 


Posttest % 


10.0 


+ 


0 


2 




• 






9.0 


-•■ 9,9 


... . -. ..V ^ 


1 


8.0 


- 8.9 


5 


12 


7.0 


- 7.9 


9 


13 


6.0 


- 6.9 


24 


28 


5.0 


- 5.9 


35 


26 


4.0 


- 4.9 


20 


15 


3.0 


- 3.9 


6 


3 



[Adapted from data contained In Fox (1967) ] 



Their evaluation Is confirmed by the report of the coordinator 
(Fox, 1967) In which the figures for the whole Summer Junior High 
School program, of which the Institutes were a part, show median 
gains of about 9 months. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

The Fox and Weinberg team also assessed the quality of Instruc- 
tion, staff attitudes and opinions, children's attitudes and opinions, 
attendance, and the functioning and effectiveness of the educational 
aides. 



They reported [pages 72 and 73] that: 

"The overall evaluation of the Summer Institute p rogram 
was consistently positive,,,. The aspects of the teadilng- 
learning process that were evaluated were rated as average 
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or better than average in quality; staff morale was good; 
and children's attitudes and responses were generally 
positive. Staff and observers agreed that children 
benefited from the program." 

C. Modifications 

Fox and Weinberg (1967) gathered opinions and suggestions ex- 
tensively from staff and students, and distilled these Into a set 
of recommendations for future Implementation of the program. The 
recommendations seem to fall Into two major categories: 

One set of recommendations seems connected with the fact that 
the grant supporting the Institutes was not announced until June 1. 
Consequently, much planning was done at essentially the last minute. 
Recommendations for future Include: better planning for full and 

effective use of library, guidance counselors, and educational aides; 
a clearer definition of roles generally; earlier ordering of mate- 
rials; better orientation of teachers and other staff. 

The other set of recommendations seems aimed at enriching the 
program beyond being essentially a replication of the regular school 
program. Recommendations Include: a more flexible schedule rather 

than 90 minutes for each subject; greater Individualization of In- 
struction throu^ diagnostic testing and an Increased number of 
educational aides; distribution of paperbacks to help students 
start a personal library; more curriculum specialists to provide 
Inservlce and preservice training, assistance, and supervision for 
the teachers; additional Innovative Instructional materials, both 
software and hardware. 

The program coordinator, Bernard Fox, In his annual report 
(Fox, 1967), supported many of these recommendations, and listed 
other Innovations which he thought would Improve the total program: 



1. A "Talking Typewriter Reading Institute;" 

2. A paid teacher-training program for teachers of reading; 

3. The Introduction on a pilot basis of the Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet method of teaching reading; 

4. The use of teaching machines In reading along with other materials 
not In common use during the regular school year; 
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. . I * 






5. The organization of a conmittee to develop a specific scope and 
sequence for the English Language Arts and another committee to 
do the same for English as a Second Language; 

6. The introduction of a non-credit course in corrective mathematics 



7. The organization of a Mathematics-Science Academy for gifted 
pupils ; 



.8. The teaching of foreign language as a non-credit exploratory 
course; 



9. The use of a foreign language laboratory on a pilot basis in one 
school ; 



10. The expansion of the typewriting program to two teachers in those 
schools where a second typewriting room is available; 

11, The initiation of a program for the circulation of library books 
as part of the summer instructional program. 



Budget 

A realistic budget is difficult to construct for this program, 
since the members of schools, teachers' aides , and pupils vary from 
year to year depending c:\ demand. The total program, including 
the Institutes, cost $750,000 in 1967, to serve about 15,000 pupils. 
This is a per pupil cost of $50. No separate figure is available 
for the Institutes. 

To staff a similar program, provision would have to be made for 
a coordinator, instructional supervisors, principals and teachers, 
educational aides, and support personnel such as counselors, li- 
brarians, reading consultants, and custodial staff. 

Materials used in the program were drawn almost entirely from 
the regular day schools in 1967, so that over 95 percent of the 
budget was spent on salaries. 



Quoted Sources 

Board of Education of the City of New York. Curriculum Bulletin. 
Nos. 3a and 3b, 1966-67. (Mathematics, 7th Year, Parts 1 and 
2 .) 



Fox, B. A. Report of the Summer Junior High School. Institutes , 

Academy . New York: Board of Education of the City of New 

York, Septend>er 1967. 

Fox, D. J. , and Weinberg, E. Simmer schools for junior high and 
Intermediate school pupils . New York: Center for Urban 

Education, November 1967. 

Junior High School Reading Project. Basic reading program: A structured 

approach In the teaching of reading skills . Teachers' manual and 
books 1, 2, and 3. New York: Board of Education of the City of 

New York, 1966 (?). 

Junior Hlg|h School Reading Project. Intensive reading prosoram: A 

structured approach In the teaching of reading skills . Teachers ' 
manual and books 1 and 2. New York: Board of Education of the 

City of New York, (1966?). 

Weiner, A. Reading handbook: Sumner junior high school . New York: 

Board of Education of the City of New York, 1968. 



For More Information 



Dr. Bernard Fox 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



PROJECT R-3 

IN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 



Introduction 



The R-3 program was designed to treat the learning problems 
experienced by eighth- and ninth-grade students from predominantly 
disadvantaged economic backgrounds with underdeveloped reading and 
mathematics skills. The three R's signified student Readiness, 
subject Relevance, and learning Reinforcement. The treatment was 
Jointly designed by the San Jose Unified School District and the 
education division of the Lockheed Missile‘>i and Space Company. It 
consisted of a special curriculum which Interrelated math, riding, 
and tectinological skills; a series of field trips; and an^inservice 
training program for the project staff. 

The students were largely of Mexican-American background, 
English-speaking, and underachieving at least one, but not more than 
2 years, in either reading or math as measured by the California 
Achievement Tests. 

Project R-3 began in February 1967 with 37 eighth-grade students. 
Each subsequent year a new eighth-grade group was added in the fall, 
and the previous eighth-graders moved into the ninth-grade phase of 
the program. Therefore, each group participated in the program for 
2 consecutive years. 

An evaluation report of the 1967-68 eighth-grade pupils' progress 
showed that they made significant gains over those of comparable con- 
trols on standardized tests measuring competence in the areas of 
reading and matuematics. 



Personnel 



The following personnel were responsible for the eighth-grade 
R-3 program; a comparable staff directed the ninth-grade program. 

A. Project Coordinator. (Full-time; certified in elementary and 
secondary education and administration; 12 years' experience as a 
teacher-counselor in target school; coordinator for Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act.) 

The coordinator made the initial contact with the parents and 
maintained contact throughout the program; participated in the cur- 
riculum planning and evaluation meetings, and the R-3 periods of 
instruction; performed other duties similar to those of a school 
principal; coordinated the efforts of Lockheed, School District, and 
Rand staff; directed Intensive involvements. 
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B. Hathematics Teacher. (Full-time; certified in mathematics, 
guidance, and counseling; 6 years of experience as a production tech- 
nician with an electronics firm; 5 years of teaching experience in 
a target school.) 

He instructed two periods of R-3 math and co-directed the R-3 
activity period each morning; participated in curriculum planning 
and evaluation meetings. He also participated in the intensive 
Involvement field trips (described subsequently) as an instructor. 

C. Reading Teacher. (Full-time; certified in general elementary and 
secondary education; 6 years' experience as a teachei and reading 
specialist in the target school.) 

She taught two periods of R-3 reading and co-directed the R-3 
activity each morning; participated In curriculum planning and 
evaluation, and in intensive Involvement field trips. 

D. Electronic Technician. (Full-time; trained in electronics and 
use of audio visual equipment; experience as U.S. Navy technician 
and electronic technician* for Pacific Telephone and Telegraph, l.B.M. 
and Lockheed.) 

He operated and repaired the electronic equipment used daily in 
the R-3 classrooms and frequently for evening presentations. 

E. Secretary. (Full-time; experience as team-teaching secretary in 
a target area school.) 

In addition to the full-time staff, the project had access to the 
part-time services of civic and industrial personnel who were involved 
in planning and evaluation sessions and intermittent instructional 
activities. Parents were frequently invited to participate in field 
trips. 

The evaluation was conducted by an independent agency, Rand 
CSorporation, of Santa Honica, California. 



Methodology: General 

The rationale for developing the R-3 program was based on the 
premise that traditional curricula and classroom activities have not 
been successful in helping students, such as those included in this 
study, bridge the gap between inherent capabilities and expected 
performance; therefore, the students quit trying and the typical 



behavioral symptoms of dropouts and delinquencies become apparent 
(San Jose Unified School District, Lockheed, Rand, 1968). The approach 
to this problem in the R-3 program was to identify the basic causes 
of under achievement in fundamental skill areas and then to use school, 
home, community, and technological resources to change the students' 
behaviors. 

The title, R-3, suggests both the program objectives and method- 
ology: students are ready to learn only when they are motivated; 
motivation is achieved when the performance of an act (learning to 
read) is positively linked with or made relevant to a reward and when 
the whole process is socially acceptable (has parental and peer group 
approval); major behavioral changes are made lasting by reinforcing 
the positive, desired acts which promote cognitive and affective 
development (San Jose Unified School District, Lockheed, Rand, 1968). 

These are the major objectives of the program (San Jose Unified 
School District and Lockheed, 1967): 

1. To develop student /family understanding of the 
technology-based society of the State of California. 

2. To design a curriculum incorporating occupational 
skills analyses to make relevant the acquisition of 
reading and mathematics skills. 

\ 

3. To motivate students with the desire to learn by 
instituting innovative techniques such as gaming/ 
simulation, field trips, team learning, leadership 
instruction. 

4. To upgrade performance in reading and mathematics. 

5. To raise student occupational and educational 
aspiration level. 

6. To improve overall classroom and school social 
behavior. 

7. To enable students to relate positively individual 
cultural strengths to school activities. 

8 . To enable school staff to acquire understanding of 
the special characteristics of R-3 pupils. 



\ 
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9. To provide means for the students' parents and 

families to participate In the program. 

The R<-3 students attended a target junior high school; they spent 
each morning In three classes taught by project staff and the remainder 
of the day In the regular school curriculum (physical education., 
science. Industrial arts or home-making, foreign language). The morning 
classes were devoted to reading and mathematics Instruction, and the R-3 
-activity!' j^'ribd.: The students .were grouped In classes of approximately 
15 for mathematics and reding Instruction and In groups of 30 for 
the activity period. Each math and* reading class was taught by one 
staff member; the. activity period was directed by two or more. 

The mathematics and reading curricula were organized ' ^be school 
district. They then submitted these curricula to the Lockheed personnel, 
who proceeded to Incorporate the skills taught In these areas Into the 
curriculum which they then designed for, the R-3 activity period. The 
R-3 curriculum utilized a itodular approach'-to relate closely program 
activities to program goals. This means that the annual program was 
conq>osed of elements (units of study).. .which occupied rglven time segments 
and which Imparte'd'-certaln of the.0.verall progr^ objectives. The 
project staff felt that this approach offered the assurance that all 
objectives were covered, an Increased facility for evaluation," ease 
of -tthttsfer of successful program elegnnts, greater... potential for general 
applicability through mixing of modules, and the' ability to utilize 
scarce manpower In the production of program segments. The contents of 
each segment In the math and reading curricula were developed around a 
set of specific behavioral objectives for that segment. The content 
for each segment of the activity period curriculum was designed about 
a core subject of a given cluster of occupations (e.g., assembly oc- 
cupations) . 

Each R<-3 curriculum segment generally operated for the duration of 
2 weeks (module). There were approximately lA segments In the annual 
program. Two of these, known as Intensive Involvement periods, were 
each a week In length and were actually highly structured field trips 
to locations distant from the school community. The techniques enq)loyed 
to motivate and to Involve the students actively In the learning 
situations comprising each segment Included the following: 

1. Gamlng/Slmulatlon 

2. Intensive Involvement 

3. Learning by Discovery 

4 . Team Learning 

5. Concept-Motor Skills Linkage 
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6. 


Multi-Sensory Input 






7. 


Learning to Learn 






8. 


Role-Playing 






9. 


Field Trips 






10. 


Participation of Industrial 


and 


Civic Personnel 


The 


project staff did not design 


the 


curriculum materials 



the reading and math segments of the program, but used current publica- 
tions from among those which were suitable for this group of students 
in view of initial diagnoses based on California Achievement Test 
and SRA test scores. The staff did, however, sequence the learning 
events so that the students mastered certain skills necessary to the 
understanding of the corresponding occupational segment being taught 
during that activity period. 

The materials used during the R-3 activity period were designed 
and printed by Lockheed expressly for use in this program. 

A separate packet comprised of a series of lesson plans for one 
2-week segment was prepared for the teachers. Each packet included the 
following: 



1. A list of the general mathematics objectives of the 
program. 

2. A list of the general reading objectives of the 
program. 

3. A list of the specific behavioral objectives to 

be realized by the completion of the occupational module. 

4. Lesson plans for the 2-week period. 

5. Descriptions of games to be included in specific 
lessons. 

6. Descriptions of relevant field trips to be taken 
in conjunction with the unit. 

Printed matter and other materials used by the students were also 
developed or supplied by Lockheed. 

Lockheed also prepared a technique which the project staff used 
to determine the success of each lesson. These forms permitted an 
evaluation of the extent to which each objective was met. 
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The R-3 classrooms were specially equipped for the operation of 
this project. with carpeting, octagonal tables, closed circuit T. V., 
overhead, 16; mm and slide projectors, tape recorders, calculators, and 
fluorescent fighting. ! 

* t * 

Parents I were encouraged to participate In the program. During 
the initial ]^lannlng stages the families of the R-3 students attended 
a motivational night which Included the following schedule of activi- 
ties: 

1. a dinner 

2. a game with their children 

3. a speaker - former student from the school district who Is 
currently successful In business. Industry, or a profession 

4. a multi-media film presentation, "Se Fuede - It Can Be Done" 

Parents also served as chaperones on field trips and participated In 
meetings. 

i 

I 

The project staff met during the afternoons to evaluate lessons 
and discuss plans for future packets* Video tapes of the lessons pro- 
vided excellent feedback. The Lockheed personnel were frequently 
present at these sessions. 

t 

I ( 

I ’ . 

Methodology; Specific 

A. Program Mbdel I 

Table 49 la a partial reproduction of the total eighth-grade R-3 
program for 1967-68 Illustrating the parallel curriculum segments In 
reading, mathematics, and occupational technology* ^ 

B* Sample Packet: Assent ly Occupations 

The first three pages of the teacher's packet listed and described 
extensively the mathematlbe and reading objectives^ for the R-3 program* 
They were (Lcjckheed, XXV): 

I 

t t 

1* Xmpijove oral vocabulary* 

^ ■ { 

2* Impijove reading rates and comprehension of materials* 



> 



ON 

0) 
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[Source: Adapted from matrix prepared by San Jose Unified School District, Lockheed, Rand, (1968)] 



3. Use written materials to obtain information, 

4. Convert decimal numbers to numbers of other bases. 

5. Read simple scales and measuring devices. 

6. Solve math problems at grade level. 

■V 

7. Solve problems of distance, angles, and rates. 

8. Read simple graphs, maps, and tables. 

The next page of the packet listed the specific objectives to be 
covered by the lessons in the 2-week occupational segment. They were 
as follows (Lockheed, XIV, 1967 [?]): 

1. Follow oral instructions and demonstrate simple 
soldering techniques. 

2. Follow written instructions included in electronic 
kits and complete the kit assembly. 

3. Successfully assemble a flow chart of assembly 
operations by combining the component parts of the flow 
chart in a joint activity with other students. 

4. Solve mathematical problems in long division and 
multiplication to compute parts cost for flashlight 
assembly. 

5. Solve mathematical problems to complete cost 
reduction evaluation to improve assembly line operation. 

6. Correctly maneuver game markers based on written 
instructions regarding assembly industry operations. 

The succeeding pages describe each daily lesson in exhaustive 
detail listing materials to be used, vocabulary to be learned, and 
procedures to be followed in each activity. Samples of student work 
sheets are also Included along with suggestions to the teacher for their 
proper implementation. 

The other 13 packets used during the 1967-68 program with the 
eighth -graders were: 
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1. Office Occupations 

2. Sales and Services 

3. Agriculture and Food Processing 

4. Transportation 

5. Budget and Finance 

6 . Communi cations 

7 . Oceanology 

8. Medical Occupations 

9 . Publi c Service 

10. Electronic Data Processing 

11. Santa Clara Valley 

12. Introduction to Technological Society 

13. Intensive Involvement, Land Grant 

C. Gaming/ Simulation 

Gamlng/Simulatlon is a highly structured representation of a real 
world situation which can be carried out in the environment of the 
classroom. Each packet in the occupational curriculum usually in~ 
eluded at least one game in the lessons. The key elements of the 
experience to be simulated were analyzed by the Lockheed team and 
school staff and restructured into a classroom activity which retained 
those elements. The basis for using gaming/simulation is that it can 
generate anticipation and can specify reward. The Land Grant Game 
will serve as an example. 



Land Grant Game 

(San Jose Unified School District, 
and Lockheed, 1966 [?]) 

Objectives : 



1. Relate positively the cultural inheritance of 
Spanish and Mexican California to this century. 
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2. Develop specific mathematics and reading skills. 



3. Illustrate through student involvement with 
cognitive and psychomotor tasks the relevance of 
mathematics to civil engineering occupations. 

4. Learn formal decision-making skills inductively. 

5. Practice decision-making and social- participation 
skills by means of team activities. 

The goal of student teams was to obtain a "grant" of land in 
the Big Sur State Park area where the game, or simulation, was staged. 
This took place during an "Intensive Involvement" week of the R-3 
program. The game called for teams to survey the land, to describe 
the shape and location of single portions /plots and to file an official 
Grant Application for analysis and approval by the Governor and his 
Land Commission. 




D. Intensive Involvement 

Students were taken from the school setting for up to 5 days and 
nights. Parents, teachers, students, consultants^ and industrial per- 
sonnel took part in a carefully designed educational program which 
occupied much of each day. The chief objective of the intensive 
involvement was to break down the structured role in which the solitary 
teacher stands in front of a seated group of passive students. Table 
50 illustrates some of the activities pursued during one 4-day inten- 
sive involvement period. The intensive involvements gave all the par- 
ticipants a new sense of time unbroken by class schedules. Often 
activities lasted from early morning until late at night. Lockheed 
prepared a packet of lessons and activities for each of these periods, 
just as they did for each 2-week occupational module of classroom work. 
There were usually two intensive involvement periods for each grade 
per year. 

E. Parental Involvement 

Parents were asked to join in the games, trips, intensive in- 
volvements, and meetings, and did so. At all functions, whether academic 
or social, everyone was treated in the same manner. There were no 
head tables, no introductions of special guests such as authority 
figures. On intensive involvements the students, parents, and teachers 
shared the same accommodations for eating, housing, and socializing. 
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Table 50 



SOME OF THE ACTIVITIES OF AN INTENSIVE INVOLVEMENT PERIOD 
IN THE R-3 PROGRAM, MAY 1968 



Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 



u 

G 

c 



Load and 
depart . 
Study land 
formations 
en route. 



M 

:§ 



Pt. Lobos 
Tide Pools. 

San Jose Beach. 
(Study and 
explore and 
handle marine 
organisms . ) 
Return to 
Asilomar 
Shower -v,^re- 
pare for lunch. 



Moss I ending - 
diggi gs outer 
coast, break 
water, bay/ 
estuary (study, 
discover and 
understand the 
environmental 
forces that 
operate 4 t these 
habitats) • 



G 

O 

o 

G 



M 

0) 

4J 



(H 



Chanal 


Monterey 


Return to 


Islands . 


Aquarium, 


Asilomar. 


Travel to 


wharf, divers. 


Mounting 


Moss Landing 


museum (identify 


specimens dug 


Lighthouse. 


and handle local 


during morning; 


Sealions . 


sea-life 


mole crab, sea 


Tour of 


organisms) . 


urchin, star 


State Col- 
lege Marine 
Lab. Arrive 
at Asilomar. 
Introduction 
to area and 
involvement . 




fish, shrimp. 



Load boat at Monterey. 
Boat tour of Monterey 
Bay. Study of 
currents, drift 
bottles, plankton 
netting. Study 
coast line features. 
Fishing . 



Ship ' s 
g Navigator 
Game. 

^ Write post- 
*** cards home . 



Marine 

Biology 

Game. 

Write post- 
cards home. 



Complete mounting 
of specimens. 
Sailboat Race 
Game. 



[Source: Adapted from last page, San Jose Unified School District, 
Lockheed and Rand (1968) ] 
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Evaluation 



The inipact of the R-3 program on students, teachers, parents, and 
community was evaluated by the project staff and Lockheed personnel 
during planning and evaluation sessions each weekday afternoon. In 
addition, the Rand Corporation evaluated each aspect of the program 
in a lengthy report at the conclusion of each program year. These 
evaluations were based on both objective and subjective data gathered 
during the year on various types of standardized tests and rating 
forms. 

A. Measures of Achievement 

Rand Corporation suggested that the testing be done under 
standardized conditions, preferably under the supervision of a 
counselor from the School District's administration office. This 
was done. The California Achievement Test was chosen as the instru- 
ment for measuring changes in arithmetic and reading competence. A 
pre- and posttest design was employed to compute the results. For 
the sake of simplicity the data which are presented here represent 
the 1967-68 eighth-grade R-3 students who had been in the program 
for 1 entire year. The results from the previous year followed the 
same trends. 

The method for choosing the R-3 sample and their control group 
should be explained. The California Achievement Test (CAT) was 
administered in the fall of 1967 to all eighth-grade students in two 
junior high schools. All students testing at least 1 year below 
grade level, but not more than 2 years below, in either reading or 
math were identified. 

From this group 33 students at one school were randomly selected 
as the R-3 experimentals . Selection took place during the first week 
of school. Posttesting took place in June 1968. 

In the control school all those students identified as , meeting 
the selection criteria were then posttested in June of 1968. From 
among those who received both the pre- and posttest a random sample 
of 40 students was chosen as the control. The controls were uncon- 
tamlnated by any treatment given to the program group and both the 
students and their teachers were blind to the fact that they were 
serving as controls for the R-3 project. 

Tables 51 and 52 record the grade equivalents of the mean CAT pre- 
and posttest scores in reading and arithmetic for both experimentals 
and controls. 
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Table 51 

AVERAGE READING GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE R-3 PROGRAM, FALL 1967 AND SPRING 1968 





Boys 




Girls 








Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




Pre 


6.7 


6.6 


6.9 


6.4 




Post 


8.4 


7.9 


8.9 


7.5 




Gain 


1.7 


1.3 


2.0 


1.1 




N « 33 
N s 40 


for the experimental group 
for the control group 








[Source 


: Table 1, page 15 


, The Rand Corp. (1968)] 










Table 52 








AVERAGE ARITHMETIC GRADE EQUIVALENTS 
IN THE R-3 PROGRAM, FALL 1967 


FOR EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 
AND SPRING 1968 






Boys 




Girls 








Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




Pre 


6.7 


6.5 


6.9 


6.7 




Post 


7.9 


7.0 


8.3 


7.5 




Gain 


1.2 


0.5 


1.4 


0.8 





N * 33 for the experimental group 
N * 40 for the control group 

[Source: Table 2, page 16, The Rand Corp. (1968)] 
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There was no statistically significant difference between experimental 
and control pretest scores. However, both boys and girls in the R-3 
program improved significantly more (at or beyond the .05 level) in both 
reading and arithmetic than did the control group. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Various other measures were used to evaluate the program such as: 
Teacher rating of students, attendance, discipline referrals, and parent 
ratings. Results from all such measures were highly favorable to the 
experimental program, as for example: 

1. Local Title I programs adapted some of the 
instruction techniques. 

2. Absence rate for the program group was uniformly 
lower - boys and girls, fall and spring - than 
for a conq>arison group. 

3. Parent attendance at meetings averaged 85 percent 
(with little variation) 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

During the 2 years that the program was in operation the staff made 
the following modifications: 

1. More careful sequencing of the math curriculum 
to assure student capability in perfonping skills 
required in occupational segments of the activity 
period curriculum. 

2. Statement of daily lesson objectives in behavioral 
terms. 

3. Structuring intensive involvements so that they 
were replicable. 

Suggestions which the project staff would make to persons interested 
in attempting a similar program are: 

1. Use all components of the R-3 program as a unit; do 
not expect the same success if you attempt to employ only 
portions of it. 



2. Do not allow the gamlng/slmulations to degenerate into 
something less than a real life simulation* 

3. Instructions to teachers for Implementing lessons 
should not read in a manner which restricts the teacher’s 
role to information-giver. 

4. Field trips should be integrated into the total 
curriculum in terms of preparatory and follow— up activities. 

5. Vocabulary level of the units should be geared 

to the students' understanding; perhaps, fewer industrial 
terms could be used. 

6. Specific daily objectives should be explicit in defining 
what a given student should be capable of doing, under certain 
conditions, and to what degree by the completion of the unit. 
The objective should be testable. 

7. Students should be invited to judge the worth of each 
packet for themselves^ 

8. A school system should allow at least 3 months of 
•preparation for such a coiiq)arable program. 



Budget 

It should be noted at this point that the R-3 Project was designed 
as a research and development program. For this reason the initial costs 
for such things as equipping classrooms, producing video tapes, designing 
and printing occupational packets , and employing the- personnel involved in 
the planning and evaluation of the program exceed the costs of eventual 
replication. The project staff have estimated their eventual replication 
cost to be approximately $300 per pupil over and above the normal per 
pupil cost to the school. This estimate would apply if a school system 
were able to purchase the inservice films, instructional packets, and 
educational games on the open market* If a school district wished to 
have additional or alternative packets developed, the cost would be higher 
for the initial development period* If the school system itself preferred 
to design the packets with minimal technical assistance, the costs would 
be less. If, as a further alternative, a school district preferred to 
work jointly with a local industry, the capital costs again would be high 
in relation to the eventual costs of duplication. A more exact estimate 
of potential costs will be available from the school district at a future 

date. V 



/ 
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THE COLLEGE BOUND PROGRAM 



OF NEW YORK CITY 



Introduction 

/ 

Ninth*- and tenth-graders were selected for an intensive educa- 
tion program with the hope that they will remain in the program 
throughout high school and then pursue higher education. A con- 
sortium of local colleges and universities has agreed to admit 
successful program graduates and provide them financial aid. 

The students were from poverty areas; approximately 50% were 
Negro and 30% Puerto Rican. They were selected on, the bases of 
having good attendance and condvct, but being likely to enter a 
general (non-college preparatory^ high school program. About one- 
half were between grade level and two years retarded in arithmetic 
and reading; about one-quarter were above this standard and one- 
quarter below. 

The program began with the summer session of 1967 , attended 
by 2000 students at 8 centers. In the following school year there 
were 3000 students in 24 high schools (200 in each of 6 schools, 
100 in each of 18). It is anticipated that when the first wave of 
students are seniors, there will be 10,000 enrollees at one time 
in grades 9-12. 

Over a 6-week period of the summer session, average gains of 
3 months to a year were indicated on 4 tests of reading and arith- 
metic. The evaluation is confined to this session. 



Personnel 



A. Director. (Full-time. He was formerly principal of a school 
involved with a similar program.) 

He was in charge of policy, budget, and general administration 
of the program. 

B. Assistant Director. (Full-t’-me. She was formerly a teacher, 
general counselor, and college counselor in inner-city schools.) 

She had general administrative duties involving dally contact 
with the program personnel in the schools and day-to-day implementa- 
tion of the program. 



C. Coordinators. (One per school. Part-time: coordinators 

taught one or two classes in addition to their administrative 
duties for tl e program. These were classroom teachers, selected 
by the buildiug principals.) 

Each coordinator administered the program in one school during 
the school yearc They met regularly with other coordinators to 
exchange ideas and experiences. 

D. Teachers-in-Charge. (One per summer center; 4 If 2 hours per 
day for the summer session. These people had supervisory licenses 
and were usually department chairmen in the high school serving 

as a summer center.) 

Each teacher-in-charge administered the program in one of the 
8 summer centers. 

E. Assistant Teachers-in-Charge. (One per summer center; 4 1/2 
hours per day for the summer session. Often, these persons were 
coordinators or counselors in the school year program.) 

F. Summer-Session Supervisors. (4 in number, 4 1/2 hours per 
day. They were chairmen of high school English (2) or mathematics 
(2) departments.) 

These supervisors developed the curriculum and supervised 
teaching. (During the school year these functions were performed 
by the department chairmen of each school as a part of their nor- 
mal duty.) . 

G. Teachers. (Summer: approximately 60 English and 60 math 

teachers at 4 1/2 hours per day. School year: each school was 

allocated funds for the equivalent of five extra full-time teachers 
per 100 program students. Larger number of teachers were actually 
involved, since each taught some program classes and some regular 
classes. ) 

They taught small classes of 20 students or fewer. Ene- 
lish and mathematics teachers participated in the summer session. 

In the school year English, mathematics, science, social science, 
and foreign languages were taught. 

H. Guidance Counselors. (One per 100 program students. Full- 
time: counselors had no non-program counselees. In addition 
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to the academic-year counseling, the counselors worked in the 1967 
summer session, but were deleted from the 1968 summer session.) 

They counseled the same program students throughout high school, 
in cooperation with the family assistants. The counselors provided 

individual counseling as well as conducted weekly or bi— weekly 
small— group guidance sessions, and they provided information on 
college admission and worked with the cooperating college group to 
plan suitable college placement. 

I. Summer-Session Librarians. (One at each of the 8 centers, 
approximately 4 1/2 hours per day.) 

The librarians maintained normal library services and instructed 
students in techniques of library use. 

J. Family Assistants. (One for every 50-70 students in the pro- 
gram. Four hours per day in summer, six iiours per day in school 
year. Paraprofesslonal; community residents; their ethnic back- 
ground was similar to students served.) 

They acted as liaison between home and school and explained the 
program to parents. They assisted students and their families in 
obtaining necessary medical and social services. 

K. Teaching Aides. (200 in summer of 1967, 140 in summer of 1968; 

4 1/2 hours per day; college students.) . .. 

They assisted in the program classes, one or two aides per 
classroom. They took care of routine duties and provided 

individual tutoring. 

L. Secretaries. (One in each summer center and in each partici- 
pating school during the school year; two in central office of 
program. Full-time. ) 

The above personnel are those associated directly with the 
instructional program of the city school system. In addition, the 
consortium of colleges and universities maintains a small staff 
concerned with college admission and with financial aid for those 

admitted. , ‘ 

* •. 

Methodology ; General 

The program stressed: 1) small classes averaging 15 to 18 
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students, 2) double sessions of English, 3) special group and indi- 
vidual counseling, 4) a cultural enrichment program of field trips. 
Students were told at the outset, and frequently reminded, that they 
were expected to work toward college admission. To make this a 
tangible and realistic goal, the cooperating colleges and univer- 
sities (now numbering 100) have committed themselves to admission 
and financial aid for a specific number of program students - 
generally five per one thousand undergraduates admitted. 

In the school year program, students carried seven or eight 
classes daily. Usually, six of these were program classes of 
small size: two English and one each of mathematics, science, 

social science, and foreign language.. An additional one or two 
periods were given over to subjects such as art, music, or health, 
in larger classes together with non-pr6gram students. 

An effort was made to capitalize on reduced class size, 
through tailoring assignments to the perceived abilities of the 
individual students, and through an Informal class discussion 
approach in which the teacher was less of a central figure than is 
usual in larger classes. There was a similar effort to utilize the 
double English period by such techniques as having students write 
a paper, receive teacher comments, and rewrite the paper, all in 
the same day. 

Pupils were grouped homogeneously in each subject, with maxi- 
mum flexibility for individual students to change classes as their 
progress seemed too slow or fast for the classes in which they 
were placed. It is anticipated that some students will drop from 
or enter the program in the upper years, and that some students may 
elect the option of taking five years to complete the program 
satis factorally. Students will be expected to obtain an academic 
diploma and pass the Regents* exam: the program is aimed at raising 

achievement, not at lowering standards. 

Each school planned its own cultural enrichment program. 

Trips included museums, planetaria, libraries, the Shakespeare 
Festival in Connecticut, and the colonial village of Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, among others. Concerts, ballet, theatre, quality 
films, and lectures on African and Hispanic culture were also on 
the agenda. Such events were preceded with briefings and discus- 
sions j many were scheduled for weekends and evenings to minimize 
Interference with school work. 

The program of the summer session was similar to that of the 
school year, except that classes were held for only 3 hours per 
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day, and only in mathematics and English. Many students remained 
a fourth hour for counseling, individual assistance, or use of the 
library. The programs of cultural enrichment, counseling, and 
family assistance were pursued just as in the school year. 

The summer school was meant principally for incoming ninth- 
graders, to ease their transition into high school. Their summer- 
school teachers were from the school in which they would enroll the 
following school year. It is anticipated that some older students 
will attend summer school also, as the program progresses. Atten- 
dance is voluntary j in the first summer about two— thirds of the 
program participants enrolled (many others had prior commitments to 
jobs or other plans). For those enrolled, daily attendance levels 
were over 80%. 

The activities of the family assistant were supplemented by 
parents* days and **graduation*' exercises held at the schools, with 
parents in attendance. 

Representatives of the college consortium helped arrange for 
tutoring by college students, arranged campus tours and speakers, 
and began to evaluate student records in preparation for ultimate 
college placement. 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 

At the time of writing, results were available only for the 
initial summer session, 1967. Students were tested with alter- 
nate forms of the Stanford Achievement Test at the beginning and 
at the end of the summer session. Results for the four subtests 
administered are summarized in Table 53. It can be seen that group 
mean gains of from 3 months to a school year were achieved in the 
6 weeks of instruction. The gain on each of the four subtests was 
determined to be highly significant (.001). 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Teachers gave high ratings of student behavior, both academic 
and non— academic , and of student and parent attitudes. The ratings 
of the family assistants, though generally positive, indicated a 
perceived need for greater understanding of family and neighborhood 
problems, by school personnel. The report of the program director 
noted the conscientiousness and healthy self-esteem of the partici- 
pating students. 
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Table 53 












GRADE-EQUIVALENT SCORES ON THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

1967 SUMMER SESSION 
COLLEGE BOUND PROGRAM 



Sub test 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 


Posttest 

Mean 


Gain 


Paragraph 


Meaning 


1352 


7.7 


a.u 


. J 


Arithmetic 


Computation 


1364 


7.4 


8.4 


l.U 


Applications 


1364 


7.9 


8.3 


.4 


Concepts 


1364 


7.6 


8.3 


.7 






C. Modifications and Suggestions 

Some project personnel feel, after one year’s experience with 
the program, that: (1) students more than 2 years retarded should 

not be selected for the program, (2) teachers should be trained to 
capitalize on the smaller classes with appropriate instructional 
techniques . 

Counselors participated in the 1967 summer program but not in 
the 1968 summer program. Originally, it was hoped that they would 
have an opportunity to become acquainted with their counselees and 
that this would ease the transition to high school during the 
following year. But for one reason or another, most counselors 
were not able to have the same group of 100 counselees during the 
next school year. This in part was Lue reason for deletion of 
counselors from the 1968 summer program. 



Budget 

I Director 

Assistant Director 
l/school Coordinators 

(tothl 24) 



Full-time 
Full-time 
About 2/3 time 
in school year 
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1/summer center 
(total 8) 
l/summer center 
(total 8) 

4 

3/sciiool 

12U-130 

1/100 students 

l/summer center 
(total 8) 
1/50-70 students 

200 in 1967 
140 In 1968 
1/ center 
1/school 
2 



Teachers-in-Charge 

Assistant Teachers-in- 
Charge 

Summer Session Supervisors 

Teachers (school year) 
Teachers (summer) 

Guidance Counselors 

Librarians 

Family Assistants 

Teaching Aides 

Secretaries (summer) 
Secs0t*ries (school year) 
Secretaries (central 
office) 



4 l/2 hrs./day for 
summer session 
4 1/2 hrs./day for 
summer session 
4 1/2 hrs./day for 
summer session 
Full-time equivalent 
4 1/2 hours/day 
Full-time in school 
year 

4 1/2 hrs./day for 
summer session 
Summer: 4 hrs./day 

Schl Yr. : 6 hrs./day 

4 1/2 hrs./day for 
summer session 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 



D 



Non-Personnel Costs for School Year 
(e.g. , materials, culteral activities, 
travel of family assistants) 

For Summer Session: 

Haterials 

Cultural activities 

plus miscellaneous office supplies, 
carfare for students, travel of 
family assistants, etc. 



$36/student 



$ 9/student 
$ 3/student 



For the first full year of operation (including summer session) 
the program was budgeted for $3,250,00 beyond normal allocation. 

It is hoped that a budget of $8,000,000 for each class over 4 years 
will produce 2000 college-candidate graduates per year. This is 
the cost to the city school system; the work of the cooperating 
colleges is separately financed. 
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Quoted Sources 

Horowitz, G. R. , Lovinger, R. , and Forlano, G. An evaluation 

of the College Bound Program, sunmier 1967 * New York: Board of 

Education of the City of New York, 1967. 



Other Sources Not Quoted 

Edelsteln, E. The work of the family assistants In the College Bound 
Program . Brooklyn, New York: Board of Education of the City 

of New York, College Bound Program, February, 1968. 

Hillson, H. T. Report on the sunmer session of th e College Bound 

Program; Julv-August 1967 . Brooklyn, New York: Board of Education 

of the City of New York, College Bound Program. (Undated.) 

Smith, E, and Schlakman, S. Teaching English in the C ollege Bound 
Program (Parts I. II. and III) . Brooklyn, New York: Board of 

Education of the City of New York, College Bound Program. 

(Ihidated.) 



-•* For Hore InformaCtion 



Henry T. Hillson, Director, or 

Miss Eleanor Edelsteln, Assistant Director 

College Ik>und Program 

Board of Education 

lAl Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 
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